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Pacific  Coast  Greets  A.N.P.A.  Convention 
With  News  of  Business  Recovery 

Publishers’  First  Gathering  in  Far  West  Will  Have  Optimistic  Note — Los  Angeles  Plans  Great 
Welcome  to  Delegates — Many  Interesting  Sessions  Arranged  Beginning  Wednesday,  Nov.  1  I 

As  newspaper  publishers  of  the  Allan-  meeting  and  conferring  with  the  news-  Publisher  this  week,  "the  coming  con-  ing  entertainment  for  the  members  of 
tic  Seaboard  packed  their  bags  and  papermen  from  the  Elast.  Because  of  the  vention  means  an  opportunity  of  con-  the  American  Xewsiiaiier  Publishers’ 


tic  Seaboard  packed  their  bags  and 
gave  last  minute  instructions  to  their 
secretaries  before  boarding  California- 
bound  trains  this  week  to  attend  the  fall 
convention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  at  Los  Angeles, 
their  colleagues  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
kept  telegraph  wires  humming  with 
cordial  welcomes  to  the  first  A.N.P.A. 
meeting  to  be  held  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Western  publishers,  grati¬ 
fied  at  having  an  A.N.P.A.  conven¬ 
tion  held  within  their  domain  for  the 
first  time,  sent  word  of  preparations  for 
an  extensive  and  most  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment  to  keep  their 
guests  occupied  in  the  hours  not  devoted 
to  convention  business. 

’  In  Los  .\ngeles,  plans  for  the  A.N.P.A. 
fall  meeting  are  complete  but  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  illness  of  President  Harry 
Chandler,  publisher  of  Los  Angeles 
.Timer,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  bed 
;for  more  than  a  week.  Mr.  Chandler’s 

■  ■  physician  said  it  might  be  possible  for 
I  the  popular  publisher  to  attend  one  or 
;more  of  the  convention  meetings  if  he 

were  free  from  all  official  duties.  In  his 
labsence,  Howard  Davis  of  Nesv  York 
^ ^Herald  Tribune,  vice  president,  will  pre- 
Sside. 

p  '  With  many  delegates  already  en 
^route  and  others  with  reservations  on 
JLpecial  cars  from  New  York  and 
SChicago,  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general 
•manager  of  the  N.  P.  A.,  in  an 

^nformal  talk  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
k  ^fore  leaving  for  the  coast,  expressed 
I  high  hopes  for  a  well-attended  and  suc- 
I  iressful  convention.  Recalling  that  former 
I  ;fall  conventions  of  the  association  have 
'we*  held  in  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind., 
^Virpnia  Beach,  Va.,  White  Sulphur 
gSprings,  W.  Va.,  Asheville,  N.  C..  and 
^Sea  Island  Beach,  Ga.,  Mr.  Palmer 

■  ’^said: 

i'  “This  year  the  convention  goes 
^farther  afield  than  ever  before,  and  many 
Pacific  Coast  publi.shers,  w'ho  have  not  in 
Iforiner  years  had  an  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  the  fall  meetings,  will  fraternize 
%ith  their  colleagues  from  the  East  dur¬ 
ing  convention  week.  The  program  of 
rntertainment  that  has  been  arranged  by 
^  the  association’s  president,  Mr.  Chandler. 
E  In  co-operation  with  the  Los  Angeles 

*  rhamber  of  Commerce  promises  an  en¬ 
joyable  time  for  the  many  who  will  be 
present.  The  business  program,  now  in 
C-'iirse  of  preparation,  will  make  pro- 
iisions  for  the  discussion  of  a  number  of 
jimely  and  interesting  subjects. 

,  f  “Pacific  Coast  publishers  have  shown 
'sreat  interest  in  this  first  A.N.P.A. 
•onvention  to  be  held  in  their  territory 
•nd  have  taken  every  step  to  welcome 
I  Jheir  fellow-members  from  other  parts  of 
country  and  Canada.  The  California 
ij^ewspaper  Publishers’  Association,  as 
JKas  already  been  announced,  will  tender  a 
to  all  delegates  in  the  famous 
)  Huntington  Library  at 

i  •asadena. 

I  i  are  expecting  the  attendance  of 
p  Y  number  of  publishers  from  the 
I  »’est  who  have  not  heretofore  had  an  op- 
.  ^rtunity  of  attrodin"  a  fall  meeting,” 
•Ir.  Palmer  continued.  “No  doubt  they 

*  |Wtll  take  advantage  of  this  chance  of 


meeting  and  conferring  with  the  news-  Publisher  this  week,  "the  coming  con- 
papermen  from  the  Elast.  Because  of  the  vention  means  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fact  that  the  convention  is  to  be  held  in  tacting  our  members  on  the  Coast, 
a  locality  where  there  has  been  no  While  there  will  be  no  separate  meeting 
previous  meeting  of  this  association,  we  of  the  Bureau,  quite  naturally,  members 

GREETING  FROM  A.N.P.A.  PRESIDENT 

By  HARRY  CHANDLER 

Publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  President  of  tha 
American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 

T)0TH  as  a  publisher  and  as  a  Californian,  it  is  an  honor  and 
IJ  a  pleasure  to  me  to  welcome  to  my  home  city  the  members 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  as  the  guests 
of  Los  Angeles  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  fall  meeting  of 
that  organization. 

That  this  gathering  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  to  be 
held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
to  us  an  additional  incen¬ 
tive  to  make  it  so  pleasant 
and  profitable  that  there 
shall  be  many  more  in  the 
future.  Hospitality  and  en¬ 
tertainment  are  traditional 
specialties  of  California  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  justify 
our  reputation,  while  at  the 
same  time  offering  to  our 
publisher  guests  a  program 
which  will  constitute  a 
contribution  of  substantial 
value  to  the  sum  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  practical 
business  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication. 

.As,  year  by  year,  the 
complex  and  multifold  Harry  Chandler 

problems  of  that  business 

increase,  so  becomes  constantly  more  manifest  the  utility  of  such 
clearing  houses  of  information  and  experience  as  are  these  meet¬ 
ings.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  make  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  seri^fces  of  the  many  of  our  members  who  have 
unselfishly  given  so  much  time  and  effort  to  make  this  meeting 
an  even  greater  success  than  those  which  have  preceded  it. 


are  looking  forward  to  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  gathering.” 

While  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
A.N.P.A.,  which  meets  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  association  at  its  annual 
convention  in  New  York  each  spring, 
will  have  no  separate  meeting  at  the  Los 
Angeles  convention,  many  of  its  members 
will  be  on  hand,  and  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau,  is  looking 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  them.  With  steadily  increasing 
membership  west  of  the  Rockies,  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Bureau’s  Pacific 
Coast  office  has  become  a  probability, 
and  Mr.  Thomson  and  members  of  the 
governing  committee  of  the  Bureau  will 
take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  Los 
Angeles  meeting  for  discussing  the  sug¬ 
gestion  with  western  members. 

“To  executives  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Thomson  told  Editor  & 


of  the  committee  in  charge  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
the  organization’s  affairs  with  Coast 
members.  It  is  quite  probable  that  one 
of  the  things  we  shall  talk  about  will  be 
the  question  of  re-establishing  the 
Bureau's  Pacific  Coast  office,  a  matter 
always  very  prominent  in  the  minds  of 
members.” 

The  pleasure  and  gratification  Coast 
newspaper  publishers  feel  at  being  hosts 
to  the  A.N.P.A.  was  shown  in  tele¬ 
graphic  greetings  sent  to  the  delegates 
this  week  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Messages  of  welcome  headed  by  one 
from  Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  president  of  the 
A.N.P.A.,  came  from  many  coast  cities. 

Frank  F.  Barham,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald,  wired ; 

"We  of  Los  .Angeles  are  planning  a 
hearty  greeting  and  varied  and  interest¬ 


ing  entertainment  for  the  members  of 
the  .American  Newspajier  Publishers’ 
Association  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
visit  of  that  notable  organization  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  On  behalf  of  the  Evening 
Herald  permit  me  to  express  the  hope 
that  every  member  of  the  association 
may  be  with  us.  Their  welcome  will  be 
genuine  and  sincere.  There  is  a  better 
tone  to  the  business  condition  in  south¬ 
ern  California  and  every  evidence  of  a 
definite  upward  trend.” 

From  George  T.  Cameron,  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  came  the 
following  greeting: 

“The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  joins  in 
a  warm  welcome  to  newspapermen  about 
to  gather  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  A.N.P.A.  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  We  believe  it  will  be  mutually 
very  profitable  for  these  leaders  of 
.American  journalism  to  have  intimate 
first-hand  knowledge  of  this  great  west¬ 
ern  empire.  This  is  a  state  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  optimism  with  a  great  variety 
of  resources,  and  our  prosperity  is  af¬ 
fected  only  by  world  economic  conditions 
that  reduce  the  market  for  our  tremend¬ 
ous  outlet  of  many  prixlucts  that  the 
whole  world  ordinarily  demands.  When 
world  conditions  are  again  normal,  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  once  more  ride  the  high  crest 
of  prosperity.” 

“Cordial  greetings  and  a  sunshiny 
California  welcome  to  the  A.N.P.A.  con¬ 
vention  visitors,”  telegrapheii  P.  C. 
Edwards,  editor  of  the  .S'aii  Diego  Sun. 
“San  Diego  invites  them  to  pav  her  a 
call  while  they  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  glories  with  all  Southern  California 
in  having  them  as  guests.  Here  they 
will  find  a  maximum  of  interest,  from 
the  first  California  mission  to  the  famed 
•Mexican  Monte  Carlo  of  Agua  Caliente 
nearby.  Although  San  Diego  business 
has  suffered  in  the  depression,  general 
conditions  here  are  far  less  serious  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  due  to  a 
smaller  amount  of  unemployment  and 
little  or  no  industrial  dislocation.  The 
smile  has  not  yet  gone  off  our  faces  and 
we  now  believe  it  never  will,  because 
indications  are  strong  that  the  worst  is 
over.” 

W.  F.  Prisk,  president  of  the  Long 
Beach  Sun,  considered  the  convention  a 
compliment  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Chandler. 

‘‘California  is  most  happy  in  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  American  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  their  fall  convention 
and  outing,”  he  wired.  “The  coming 
of  the  association  to  Los  Angeles  is  not 
only  a  compliment  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  it  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  Harry 
Chandler,  president  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  an  outstanding 
figure  in  western  journalism,  and  whose 
newspaper  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  foremost  dailies  in  the  United 
States.  Visiting  publishers  will  find 
evidence  of  business  revival  in  this  region 
and  a  well-based  belief  that  the  upturn  is 
definitely  under  way.” 

In  a  telegram  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
J.  R.  Knowland,  publisher  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  T ribune,  said : 

“California  feels  highly  honoreil  in 
welcoming  leaders  in  the  publishing  field 
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who  will  attend  the  first  meeting  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  A.N'.P.A.  This 
state  is  gratified  that  a  distinguished 
California  nublisher,  Mr.  Harry  Chand¬ 
ler,  will  greet  his  fellow  newspapermen 
as  presiding  officer  at  this  imixjrtant 
gathering.  A  typical  western  greeting 
can  be  expected  in  which  all  California 
will  feel  nrivileged  to  join.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  territory  and  throughout  the  state 
generally  there  is  a  feeling  that  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  has  Ijegun.  While  recovery  will 
probably  be  slow,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
permanent,  continuing  until  we  have 
reached  conditions  that  are  again  prac¬ 
tically  normal.” 

W.  S.  Kellogg,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pasadata  Post,  was  an¬ 
other  who  saw  in  the  selection  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  trilnite  to  Mr.  Chandler. 

“The  Pasadena  Post  extends  cordial 
greetings  to  members  of  the  .\.N.P..\.,” 
his  wire  read.  “Our  congratulations  are 
extended  to  members  on  the  selection  of 
Southern  California  for  the  first  meeting 
in  their  historv  held  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  also  congratulate  Harry 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  the  part  he  played  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  convention  to  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  our 
heartiest  congratulations  are  extended  to 
Southern  California  on  having  the  op- 
portuntv  of  entertaining  such  a  splendid 
group  of  American  newspapermen.” 

From  Portland.  Ore.,  came  a  welcome 
from  Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orctfon  Journal.  Mr.  Sterling 
wired : 

“h'ntire  Pacific  Coast  welcomes  op¬ 
portunity  to  greet  American  Newspai»er 
Publishers’  Association  on  its  own  ball 
ground.  Ever  looking  westward,  as  it 
does,  this  same  Pacific  Coast  region 
cannrrt  feel  sorrv  for  itself.  What  if 
business  has  been  a  bit  sour?  One  can¬ 
not  perch  on  peaks  permanently,  and 
the  climb  from  the  vallevs  can  be  more 
quickly  achieved  with  a  will  to  do  and 
.smile.” 

Xeal  Jones,  managing  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Star,  wired  a  hearty  welcome  as 
follows ; 

“The  Star  joins  in  welcoming  the 
A.N.P.A.  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  since  this 
section,  particularly  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  has  suffered  the  least  from  the  de¬ 
pression.  A  little  sojourn  in  these  parts 
may  cheer  up  the  brothers.  Certainly  a 
few  whiffs  of  western  slope  enthusiasm 
will  do  no  harm.  Coast  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  going  to  be  able  to  show 
the  visitors  some  quite  convincing  signs 
that  business  here  has  gone  through  the 
worst  of  it.” 

Following  are  greetings  from  other 
Pacific  Coast  newspapers; 

E.  W.  Jorgenson,  Spokane  Press: 

“After  many  years  ,\.N.P.A.  finally  dis¬ 
covers  paradise  which  extends  from  the 
Lower  California  lK)rder  to  the  silver 
tipped  mountains  of  northern  Washington. 
Spokane  breathes  a  wish  of  happiness  for 
the  visiting  publishers  and  greets  them 
with  goexi  cheer.  Here  in  the  heart  of 
the  northwest  we  have  a  happy  situation. 
Wheat  prices  are  climbing.  Silver  is 
getting  stronger.  Lead  indicates  an  up¬ 
ward  turn  and  lumber  shows  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  ‘feel’  of  better  times  is  in 
the  air.  Business  in  Spokane  is  hopeful 
and  confident.  Things  are  looking  up  in 
this  city  of  friendliness  where  always 
“the  sun’s  a  ’shinin’.’  ” 

Ross  Murphy,  managing  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Express: 

“The  Evening  Express,  pioneer  daily 
newspaper  of  Los  Angeles,  welcomes  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  this  city  for  its  first  meeting 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  this  greeting 
the  Express  and  the  other  newspapers  are 
joined  by  not  only  leaders  in  business  and 
community  activity,  but  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral.  All  the  city  will  play  host.  It  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  have  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  guests  at  this  time.  They  will 
see  a  city  that  is  not  depressed  by  the 
business  depression,  but  which  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  effort  is  making  preparations 
which  the  people  are  confident  will  lead 
straight  back  to  prosperity  and  a  greater 
material  and  cultural  development  even 
than  that  enjoyed  by  the  city  the  last  two 
decades. 

The  Cowles  Publications,  Spokane :  “The 


meteoric  rise  in  Pacific  northwest  wheat  Southern  California  are  planning  a 
prices  and  shipment  of  government  grains  greater  future  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
to  China  are  esi)ecially  lieneficial  to  cereal  that  Los  .\ngeles  and  12  neighboring  cities 
growers  in  the  Si>okane  country.  With  combined  themselves  into  the  metro- 
70  per  cent  of  1931  wheat  still  in  growers’  politan  water  district  for  the  purpose  of 


Airplane  View  of  Los  Angeles 


hands,  more  than  $11,000,0(K)  already  is 
added  to  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop. 
Even  without  this  added  revenue  income 
of  farmers  in  this  .section  the  past  year 
is  greater  than  the  nation’s  farm  average 
during  normal  years  1924-28  owing  to 
the  large  output  of  products  whose  prices 
are  least  affected  by  conditions,  including 
fruits,  \egetables,  dairy  products,  eggs, 
and  poultry.  Advance  in  prices  of  cer¬ 
tain  minerals  adds  to  factors  causing  a 
further  definite  upward  trend  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  lines  throughout  the  Sivokane  coun¬ 
try.  We  join  in  a  warm  welcome  to 
A.N.P.A.  and  wish  the  association  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting. 

Clark  F.  Waite,  general  manager.  Long 
Beach  Sun:  "Long  Beach  Sun  cordially 
joins  in  welcoming  A.N.P.A.  to  South¬ 
ern  California  for  its  first  Pacific  Coast 
convention.  Those  interested  in  seeing 
a  city  of  142,000  where  there  was  only  a 
barren  sheep  ranch  exactly  a  half  centurv- 
ago  are  urged  to  travel  20  miles  south¬ 
ward  from  Los  Angeles  and  visit  l>ong 
Beach,  so  named  from  its  eight  miles  of 
Pacific  beach  frontage,  and  note  that 
right  now  its  continuing  substantial 
progress  and  activity  in  commerce,  in¬ 
dustry,  recreation,  homebuilding,  high¬ 
way  improvements  and  oil  production. 
Long  Beach  claims  it  “has  everything” 
to  make  trip  here  worthwhile  for  all  ex¬ 
cepting,  just  now,  those  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Los  Angeles  Examiner:  “Los  Angeles 
takes  great  pleasure  in  being  host  to  the 
publishers  next  week.  Our  visitors  from 
the  East  will  find  that  business  here  is 
on  the  upgrade  and  that  the  citizens  of 


building  an  aqueduct  from  the  Colorado 
River  and  bonded  themselves  for  ^20,- 
000,000  by  popular  affirmative  vote  in  the 
ratio  of  five  to  one.” 

Portland  .Morning  Oregonian:  “The 
Morning  Oregonian  extends  greetings  to 
A.N.P.A.  on  occasion  of  its  first  meeting 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  march  of 
progress  will  require  in  future  years  that 
news-gathering  agencies  turn  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  far  west.  We  congratulate 
members  of  this  association  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact  implied  by  their  pres¬ 
ent  visit.  Pacific  Northwest  is  imbued 
with  a  new  note  of  optimism  as  a  result 
of  the  marked  advance  in  price  of  one 
of  its  most  important  cash  crops — v^heat. 
Every  cent  that  the  market  creeps  up 
means  a  great  material  gain  for  our 
farmers.  In  the  jast  two  months,  it  is 
estimated,  grain  crop  values  have  been 
enhanced  in  Oregon  by  $4,0(X),0(X)  with 
renewed  confidence  rejKirted  in  financial 
and  business  channels,  where  it  is 
anticipated  that  increased  wealth  and 
buying  power  of  the  farmer  will  shortly 
have  a  decided  beneficial  effect.” 

Charles  H.  Prisk.  editor  and  manager, 
Pasadena  Star  Sews:  “Pasadena  joins 
with  all  Southern  California  in  welcom¬ 
ing  A.N.P.A.  to  Los  Angeles.  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  press  in  the 
lives  of  people  Southern  Californians  feel 
the  gathering  will  be  of  inestimable 
Value.  They  are  especially  pleased  with 
holding  of  convention  in  this  section  be¬ 
cause  one  of  its  honored  citizens,  Harry 
Chandler,  is  president  of  the  association. 
Since  Oct.  l.s  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  business  conditions  and 
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the  outlook  for  future  is  regarded  as 
favorable.  In  benefits  of  this  improved 
situation  newspapers  undoubtedly  will 
share.  The  Star  News  congratulates 
•A.N.P.A.  on  its  high  accomplishments 
and  extends  greetings  to  its  members.” 

W.  \V.  Tanner,  publisher,  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer:  “Post  Intelligencer  extends 
greetings  to  delegates  and  best  wishes 
for  success  of  the  first  A.N.P.A.  meeting 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Although  lumber 
mills  in  our  territory  have  sharply  cur¬ 
tailed  production  for  several  months  and 
farmers  have  been  hard  hit  by  low  prices 
for  grain,  recent  increases  in  the  price  of 
wheat  have  added  more  than  $10,tXX),000 
to  the  value  of  grain  in  the  hands  of 
VVashington  farmers.  As  a  result,  a  tone 
of  optimism  has  appeared  and  merchants 
are  anticipating  pronounced  trade  revival 
as  growers  begin  to  receive  the  increased 
prices  for  their  products.” 

C.  J.  Lilley,  editor,  and  J.  H.  Payne, 
business  manager,  Sacramento  Union: 
“The  Sacramento  Union,  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  west  of  the  Rockies,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Sacramento  and  Northern 
California,  extends  its  greetings  to  the 
A.N.P.A.  on  the  occasion  of  its  first 
meeting  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Sacra¬ 
mento  has  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year, 
having  voted  three  bond  issues  for  im¬ 
provements  and  oversubscribed  to  the 
community  chest  fund  on  a  quota  $50,000 
greater  than  ever  before.  Sacramento 
is  the  state  capital,  the  site  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific 
shops,  and  has  two  of  the  largest  can¬ 
neries  in  the  world.  We  have  had  a  very 
good  year  and  exp^t  a  better  one  next 
year.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  the  members  of  the  A.N.P.A.  who 
attend  the  meeting  to  visit  Sacramento 
before  returning  to  their  homes.” 

Manchester  Boddy,  president,  Los 
.Angeles  Illustrated  Sews:  “Newspapers 
here  appreciate  the  significance  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  greet  members  of  A.N.P..A. 
meeting  for  first  time  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Significant,  however,  is  the  tremendous 
interest  on  the  part  of  organizations  and 
individuals  not  connected  with  journalism. 
The  motion  picture  industry,  citrus  fruh 
empire,  and  civic  organizations  all  are 
eagerly  doing  their  bit  toward  making 
the  convention  a  thorough  success.  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  find  business  good  in  Los 
Angeles.  Even  depression  has  failed  to 
dampen  youthful  enthusiasm  that  has  been 
the  motivating  power  behind  tremendous 
growth  of  this  section.  Los  Angeles 
credits  much  of  its  prosperity  to  national 
newspaper  advertising  of  the  All  Year 
Club,  the  motion  picture  industry  and 
fruit  marketing  organizations.” 

Chas.  S.  Osborn,  Jr.,  editor,  Fresno 
fCal.)  Morning  Republican:  “The 

Fresno  Morning  Republican  joins  its 
California  contemporaries  in  extending  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  nation  upon  the  occasion 
of  their  first  meeting  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  As  you  enjoy  the  warmth  of 
true  California  hospitality  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
substantial  evidence  of  an  improved  busi¬ 
ness  condition  in  this  great  central 
valley  to  justify  a  continued  and  abid¬ 
ing  confidence  in  its  inherent  qualities. 
With  excellent  yields  from  our  vine 
yards  and  orchards,  our  hay,  grain  and 
cotton  fields,  our  oil  wells  and  stock 
ranges,  our  unexcelled  out-of-doors,  why 
should  we  not  submit  these  as  our  au¬ 
thority  for  the  future?” 

R.  P.  Holliday,  publisher,  San  Fran- 
ci.<iro  Call-Bulletin: 

“The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
sends  greetings  to  A.N.P.A.  members 
on  the  occasion  of  their  first  Pacific 
coast  convention.  Business  conditions  in 
San  Francisco  as  reflected  in  newspaper 
advertising  linage  show  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  liKal  retail  advertisers  have 
assumed  more  consistent  programs  which 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  retail 
selling  programs  are  being  carefully 
plann^  and  are  proving  sufficiently  suc¬ 
cessful  to  encourage  their  continuant." 

J.  L.  Cauthorn  of  the  San  Francisco 
Sczi's  said : 

“The  San  Francisco  News  joins  h 
extending  most  cordial  greetings  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  attending  the  fi_rt 
fall  conference  to  be  held  on  the  Pacific 
(Contintted  on  page  42) 
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DENTISTS  OPEN  WAY  FOR  ADVERTISING 


Formation  of  Educational  Publicity  Committee  by  National  Group  Gives  Tacit  Approval  to  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Efforts  by  Local  Organizations — Interest  in  Paid  Space  Is  Growing 
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After  years  of  stiff-backed  refusal 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  adver¬ 
tising.  broken  in  recent  months  by  hesi¬ 
tating  attempts  to  combine  ethics  with 
printer's  ink  in  a  few  localities,  the  den¬ 
tists  of  the  nation  have  cleared  the  way 
for  an  ethical  program  of  paid  publicity. 

Action  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  in  Memphis 
opened  tlie  door  to  use  of  newspaper 
space  by  local  dental  societies,  which  have 
hitlierto  been  restrained  by  fear  of  dis¬ 
ciplining  at  the  hands  of  the  national  as¬ 
sociation.  To  prevent  abuses  of  dental 
ethics  in  such  advertising,  it  is  provided 
that  all  copy  must  be  approved  by  an 
educational  publicity  committee  set  up 
as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Dental  Association. 
This  committee,  it  is  indicated,  is  not 
disposed  to  hamper  the  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  of  member  societies  so  long  as  the 
welfare  of  the  patient  is  kept  foremost 
and  strictly  commercial  appeals  on  the 
part  of  the  dentists  are  avoided. 

Campaigns  carried  on  in  local  news¬ 
papers  in  recent  months  by  the  dentists 
of  scattered  cities,  particularly  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and 
Scranton,  Pa.,  have  done  much  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  present  movement.  In¬ 
quiries  received  by  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  from  other  local  associations  have 
indicated  a  lively  interest  in  the  idea. 

A  national  advertising  campaign  in 
the  name  of  the  .American  Dental  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  magazines  and  radio  being 
discussed  as  media,  is  another  possibility. 
This,  however,  will  depend  on  financial 
backing  from  the  American  Dental 
Trade  Association,  composed  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  sell  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  dentists.  The  A.D.T.A.  will 
meet  in  Chicago,  Nov.  18,  and  the  next 
step  toward  a  national  campaign  may 
be  taken  at  that  time. 

Another  possible  source  of  funds  for 
a  national  campaign  consists  of  the 
manufacturers  of  toothpastes  and  pow’- 
ders.  Cooperation  of  the  A.D.A.  with 
them  would  naturally  be  limited  to  the 
half-dozen  firms  which  have  received 
permission  to  use  the  seal  of  the  A.D.A. 
on  labels  and  advertisements,  showing 
that  their  dentifrices  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics. 

I  .Any  possibility  of  a  direct  advertising 
campaign  by  the  A.D.A.,  paid  for  by  the 
organization’s  own  funds,  is  something 
that  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
future.  The  organization  has  an  annual 
budget  of  $250,0(W,  but  this  leaves  no 
1  surplus  for  advertising  expenditure.  Re¬ 
search,  publications,  aid  to  members,  and 
the  normal  organization  expenses  ac¬ 
count  for  the  present  available  funds. 

The  second  association  has  long  for¬ 
bidden  members  to  advertise  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  has  had  no  formal  rule 
gainst  advertising  by  local  societies. 
Oon.sequently  it  was  not  necessary  to 
take  foimal  action  authorizing  such 
cooperative  advertising,  or  “educational 
messages,”  as  the  association  leaders 
prefer  to  say.  However,  approval  was 
implied  when  the  house  of  delegates  voted 
to  authorize  the  board  of  trustees  to  ap¬ 
point  the  educational  publicity  committee. 
The  trustee  had  previously  approved 
the  nlan. 


Dr.  Martin  Dewey,  incoming  presi 
of  fhe  A.D.A.,  presented  an  analysi 
of  the  situation,  showing  that  advertisin 
plans  were  under  consideration  in  mor 
than  W  cities.  Unless  the  national  ai 
sociation  took  steps  to  recognize  and  cor 
trol  these  plans,  he  told  the  board  c 
trustees,  there  might  be  60  different  can 
paigns  going  on  at  once,  with  a  possibilit 
p  t  *^***'"8  complications  in  any  cas( 
ra^  by  these  facts  the  convention  acte 
"■'Ihout  a  dissenting  vote. 

'Miatever  advertising  is  done  will  hav 
a  large  market”  to  aim  at.  It  is  est 
**1?*  anywhere  from  35.000,000  t 
^,000.000  people  in  the  United  Stat« 
ao  not  hother  about  brushing  their  teet 
or  'isiting  dentists.  Present  competitiv 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


advertising  of  dentrifrices,  it  is  believed, 
results  more  in  a  snatching  of  each 
other’s  customers  than  in  creating  new 
users. 

Not  all  the  67,000  dentists  in  the 
country  are  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of 
the  new  idea,  but  it  has  taken  hold  in 
enough  places  to  convince  the  national 
leaders  that  it  is  better  to  permit  and 


control  dental  advertising  than  to  try  to 
prevent  it.  Without  emphasizing  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  movement,  it 
may  be  point^  out  tliat  dentists  have 
not  been  an  exception  to  the  spread  of 
business  depression.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  loss  of  patients  has  forced 
some  dentists  to  give  up  practice.  Else¬ 
where  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  patients  to  put  off  deirtal  work 
that  did  not  seem  urgent.  Collections 
also  have  suffered. 

At  the  same  time  the  ethical  dentists 
have  been  forced  to  see  imethical  competi¬ 
tors  advertising  openly  for  business. 

In  a  number  of  cities  newspaper  solici¬ 
tors  and  other  advertising  men  have 
been  urging  dentists  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion,  not  by  individually  advertising  their 
own  skill  or  making  promises  of  curing 
ills,  but  by  cooperatively  explaining  the 
praparation  and  every-day  work  of  the 
dentist,  the  mouth  conditions  that  re¬ 
quire  treatment,  and  the  dentist’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  patients. 

Members  of  the  Educational  Publicity 
Committee  of  the  A.D.A.  are  headed  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Walker,  of  New  York  City, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  A.D.A.  Judicial 
Council.  The  secretary  is  Dr.  John  T. 
Hanks,  also  of  New  York  City,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  First  District  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Other 
members  are  Dr.  Martin  Dewey  of  New’ 
York,  president  of  the  American  Dental 
Association:  and  Dr.  Fred  Lum,  of 
Chatham,  N.J.,  a  member  of  the  A.D.A. 
board  of  trustees. 

-At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
it  was  decided  to  recognize  only  adver¬ 
tisements  signed  by  a  local  dental  society 
as  a  “component  of  the  American  Den¬ 
tal  Association.”  This  will  make  it 
necessary  for  the  local  society  to  give  its 
approval  and  will  forbid  in  the  future 
the  organization  of  snecial  groups  of 
dentists  to  advertise  where  the  local  so¬ 
ciety  cannot  be  persuaded  to  act. 

Another  principle  laid  down  was  that 
each  advertisement  should  carry  the  tele¬ 
phone  number  or  address  of  the  secretary 
or  some  other  designated  person  to  an¬ 
swer  inquiries.  This  has  been  found 
necessary  in  some  cities  where  readers, 
not  finding  any  office  address  in  the  ad¬ 


vertisement,  telephoned  the  newspaper 
asking  to  be  referred  to  reputable 
dentists. 

The  committee  has  been  solicited,  in 
the  first  week  of  its  existence,  by  numer¬ 
ous  advertising  agencies  and  others,  and 
has  been  kept  busy  explaining  that  it  had 
no  funds  of  its  own  for  advertising.  It 
has  under  consideration,  according  to  Dr. 
Hanks,  a  plan  of  naming  advertising 
agencies  in  different  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  responsible  for  the  local 
campaigns. 

The  committee  has  given  preliminary 
study  to  advertising  campaigns  prepared 
by  two  agencies,  and  has  made  only 
minor  changes.  These  agencies,  the  Bott 
Advertising  Agency  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  Catherine  McNelis-Hugh  Weir,  Inc., 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and^  New  York 
City,  have  copyrighted  their  advertise¬ 
ments  and  are  actively  urging  them  on 
newspapers.  In  at  least  one  case  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  for  the  newspapers  to  do 
the  selling  work,  charging  the  national 
rate  and  giving  the  agency  15  per  cent 
commission  for  the  use  of  copy,  mats  and 
proofs. 

The  Little  Rock  campaign  began  in 
August,  1930,  running  weekly  in  alter¬ 
nate  newspapers.  F'or  a  time  it  was 
signed  “Dental  Educational  Committee." 
since  it  was  not  sponsored  by  the  whole 
local  association.  Part  of  the  advertise- 
ment.s  were  marked :  “A  series  of 
educational  articles  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth  and  the  prevention  of  dental 
trouble.”  .A  slogan  ran  through  most  of 
the  series :  “Nature’s  Jewelry — pretty 
teeth  .  .  .  Prevention  is  better  than 
treatment.” 

The  nature  of  the  campaign  may  be 
gathered  from  the  headings  of  some  of 
the  pieces  of  copy : 

“What  the  Dentists’  Code  of  Ethics 
Means  to  You.” 

“An  Apple  a  Night.” 

“.An  .Abscess  is  a  Bottle  of  Poison.” 

“Heed  the  Critical  Danger  of  Im¬ 
pacted  Teeth..”  (With  a  drawing. 
X-ray  fashion,  showing  what  an  im¬ 
pacted  tooth  is.  I 

“The  Strength  of  Teeth.”  (With  a 
picture  of  a  woman  acrobat  holding  a 
man’s  weight  with  her  teeth.) 

“Snaggle  Teeth.” 

“The  Dangers  of  Dead  Teeth.” 

“Protect  the  Milk  Teeth.” 

“How  Thumbsucking  Affects  the 
Teeth.” 

The  importance  of  dental  care  for 
children  is  a  keynote  which  is  sounded 
repeatedly.  Other  copy  deals  not  only 
with  health  but  with  good  looks  as  af¬ 
fected  by  teeth. 

In  Wilkes-Barre  a  similar  campaign 
prepared  by  the  McNelis-Weir  agency 
has  been  running  weekly  since  early 
summer.  The  same  copy  started  a  few 
months  later  in  Scranton.  This  copy 
goes  less  into  the  conditions  that  call 
for  dental  work,  but  possibly  emphasizes 
more  the  relations  with  patients.  “Don’t 
fudge  Your  Dentist  by  the  Size  of  His 
Sign,”  says  the  heading  on  one  adver- 
tisemimt,  which  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  “Your  dentist’s  member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  Dental  Associa¬ 
tion  is  your  guarantee  of  safety.” 

Another  advertisement,  beginning 
“Your  Dentist  Does  Not  Have  an  ‘Au¬ 
thorized  Service’  Sign,”  makes  a  direct 
comparison  between  going  to  an  uneth¬ 
ical  dentist  and  turning  a  fine  automo¬ 
bile  over  to  “a  cheap  and  unauthorized 
repair  station.” 

Others  in  the  series  urge  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  dentists’  bills.  One  heading 
reads:  “Suppose  YOUR  pay  check  were 
held  up  for  six  months.” 

Still  others  describe  dental  care  as  a 
good  investment  financially,  as  “one  of 
the  least  expensive  forms  of  beauty 
treatment.”  and  as  a  necessity  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  Little  Rock  campaign  consisted 


largely  of  24-inch  advertisements,  with 
some  44-inch  ones,  run  on  a  weekly 
schedule  and  alternating  the  two  local 
newspapers.  The  series  run  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton  consists  of  26  ad¬ 
vertisements,  each  five  columns  by  15 
inches,  designed  to  cover  half  a  year. 
The  latter  campaign  thus  totals  27,300 
lines. 


DAILY’S  PLAN  AIDING 
BANK  DEPOSITORS 


Philadelphia  Record  Persuaded  Stores 
to  Give  Credits  Covering 
Portion  of  Deposits  in 
Closed  Institutions 


Phil.\1)elphia,  Nov.  5 — Through  a 
plan  evolved  by  the  Philadelphia  Record 
more  than  250,000  depositors  in  36  closetl 
Philadelphia  banks  are  shortly  to  have  a 
chance  to  realize  on  a  share  of  deposits 
exceeding  $125,000,(XX)  which  under  the 
ordinary  course  of  official  red  tape  would 
not  be  available  for  months,  in  some 
cases  a  year  or  more. 

The  plan,  which  already  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Dr.  William  D.  (jordon,  state 
Secretary  of  Banking,  and  is  before  the 
state  attorney  general  for  official  ap¬ 
proval,  has  brought  forth  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  leading  Philadelphia  merchan¬ 
dising  institutions  which  have  pledged 
more  than  $4,(XX),000  in  credits  to  de¬ 
positors  of  the  closed  banks,  most  of 
which  are  reported  in  “fundamentally 
sound”  condition  but  were  forced  to  close 
due  to  continued  runs,  mainly  on  branch 
institutions. 

About  a  year  ago  the  first  real  effects 
of  the  depression  were  felt  by  Philadel¬ 
phia  banks  when  three  large  institutions 
shut  down.  It  is  only  in  the  last  week 
that  the  first  dividends  on  deposits  have 
been  issued  through  the  state  banking 
department.  With  the  last  two  months 
bank  shutdowns  became  more  numerous, 
14  closing  in  one  week. 

VV'’ith  increasing  numbers  of  depfisitors 
finding  their  funds  tied  up  and  with  Dr. 
Gordon  indicating  a  long  wait  before  any 
liquidation  or  dividends  could  be  expected 
the  Record  put  forth  its  plan. 

This  plan,  in  brief,  was  the  extending 
of  credit,  to  accredited  depositors,  to  be 
approved  by  a  huge  central  liquidating 
hank  for  the  Greater  Philadelphia  dis¬ 
trict,  with  J.  A.  McCarthy,  vice-president 
of  the  Real  hastate  Trust  Company,  as 
agent  through  whom  the  liquidations  will 
be  made. 

Depositors  will  be  notified  of  the 
amount  of  their  deposits  and  the  stores, 
extending  credit,  will  notify  the  deposit¬ 
ors  the  percentage  of  their  deposits  that 
will  be  accepted  on  accounts. 

Among  the  immediate  offers  of  credits, 
under  this  plan,  came  the  following 
stores:  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  $1,000,- 
000:  Gimbel  Brothers,  $1,000,000:  Lit 
Brothers,  $.500,000:  Stern  &  Co.,  $.500,- 
000:  S.  Kind  &  Sons,  $2.50,000:  Blum 
Store,  $200,0(X);  Oppenheim,  Collins, 
$100,000 

Other  offers  brought  the  credit  totals 
to  about  $4,0(X),000. 

Dr.  Gordon,  while  waiting  the  formal 
approval  of  the  state  attorney  general, 
issued  the  following  statement : 

“Through  the  Philadelphia  Record  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  those  merchants  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  are  backing  efforts  of  relief  of 
depositors  of  closed  banks  by  offering 
merchandising  credits.  While  I  am 
bending  every  effort  to  place  cash  in  the 
hands  of  depositors  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  these  far  forward  looking 
merchants  have  supplemented  my  work 
and  strengthened  my  hands  by  making 
available  merchandising  credits  where 
cash  can  not  be  immediately  paid.  This 
is  one  of  those  rare  instances  where 
humane  motive  and  intelligent  self  interest 
run  parallel  to  the  same  goal.” 
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CITATION  IN  CONTEMPT 
SOUGHT  AGAINST  DAILY 

Attorney*  for  Sucpect*  in  Nebraska 
Bank  Robbery  Charge  Lincoln  Star 
Editorial  ‘Inflamed*  Public  and 
Defeated  Justice 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Lincoln,  Xeb.,  Nov.  2 — Attorneys 
for  two  men  charged  with  participating 
in  the  $2,500,000  holdup  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1930,  opened  fire  on  Lincoln  news¬ 
papers  here  last  week. 

The  first  assault  was  lost  when 
District  Judge  Shepherd  refused  to  sus¬ 
tain  charges  that  the  newspapers  had 
“inflamed”  the  public  mind  so  that  an 
impartial  jury  could  not  be  obtained. 
He  denied  a  motion  asking  a  change  of 
venue  for  Jack  Britt,  one  of  the  suspects. 

An  effort  to  find  the  Lincoln  Star, 
Frank  D.  Throop,  its  publisher,  and 
J.  E.  Lawrence,  its  editor,  in  contempt 
of  court  for  an  editorial  is  pending.^  The 
editorial  followed  filing  of  a  motion  to 
quash  the  information  against^  Gus 
Winkler,  another  suspect  who  is  out 
under  $100,000  bond.  It  declared  that  the 
public  wanted  a  trial  of  the  guilt  of 
Winkler  on  its  merits,  not  a  fight  over 
legal  technicalities. 

The  editorial,  “Want  Fair  Trial"  ap¬ 
peared  Monday,  Oct.  26.  Four  days 
later,  Winkler’s  Lincoln  attorneys  filed  a 
complaint  in  District  court  charging  the 
editorial  had  been  unlawfully  and  con¬ 
temptuously  published  with  intent  to 
hinder  the  administration  of  justice. 

Pointing  out  that  at  the  time  the 
editorial  was  published,  the  motion  to 
quash  the  charge  against  Winkler,  on  the 
ground  of  irregularities  on  the  face  of 
the  record,  was  pending,  the  complaint 
charged  that  the  newspaper  and  its 
officers  intended  by  the  editorial  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  court.  It  also  charged  that 
the  editorial  meant  that  the  court  should 
pay  no  attention  to  the  motion  to  quash 
and  should  overrule  it  regardless  of 
technical  rules  of  law  and  that  the 
editorial  was  an  attempt  to  coerce  the 
court  into  overruling  the  motion. 

Winkler’s  attorneys  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  ask  a  contempt  citation,  delay¬ 
ing  the  matter  at  the  request  of  District 
Judge  Shepherd  until  the  outcome  of 
iBritt’s  trial. 

•Affidavits  filed  by  attorneys  in  support 
of  the  motion  charged  that  “extensive 
and  inflammatory  publicity”  had  been 
given  to  the  arrest  of  Britt  and  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  since.  The  large  newspaper 
circulation,  he  claimed,  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  an  impartial  jury. 

The  Lincoln  Star  defended  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Lincoln  newspapers,  denying  anv 
attempt  to  prejudice  or  inflame  the  minds 
of  its  readers. 

“The  newspaper  is  a  sensitive  and 
delicate  public  agenev,”  Mr.  I^wrence 
declared  in  his  editorial.  “It  is  partic¬ 
ularly  alert  to  incidents  of  iniustice  ad 
inhumanity.  The  records  of  journalism 
are  filled  with  the  innumerable  instances 
where  newspapers  have  fought  valiantlv 
and  courageously  to  right  abuse  and 
wrong.  Rarely  has  there  been  any 
foundation  for  the  familiar  charge  that 
a  newspaper  is  seeking  to  persecute  or 
punish  an  individual  within  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  must  be  fair-minded  and  un¬ 
swerving  in  its  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
justice. 

“In  the  particular  case,  the  Lincoln 
newspapers  have  simnlv  fulfilled  their 
responsibility  of  publishing  the  news.  Tt 
is  true  that  they  gave  full  and  complete 
accounts  of  the  two  previous  hearings  of 
other  men  charged  with  participation  in 
the  robbers-  of  the  Lincoln  National 
hank.  'They  gave  the  evidence  intro¬ 
duced  bv  the  defendants  iust  as  fullv  as 
they  published  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  state.” 

CHICAGO  RADIO  CHANGES 

Merger  of  the  Chicago  Dailv  Nettw 
radio  station  WMAQ  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  the  welding 
of  Columbia  system  programs  with  those 
of  WGN,  the  Chicofio  Tribune  station, 
were  effected  Nov.  1. 


INGRAHAM  READ  PROMOTED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisheb) 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  4 — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ingraham  Read  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  is  announced  by  Robert  P. 
Holliday,  publisher.  Mr.  Read  has 
served  the  Call-Bulletin  for  several 
years.  He  formerly  was  automobile 
editor  and  has  assisted  in  other  phases 
of  national  advertising  work.  The  posi¬ 
tion  had  been  open  for  some  time.  W. 
R.  Penney  is  the  Call-Bulletin  adver¬ 
tising  director. 


HARLAN  PALMER  BUYS 
HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 


Publisher  of  Citizen  Merge*  Two 
Dailies  a*  Citizen-News — Print¬ 
ing  from  New  $500,000 
Plant  of  New* 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Hollywood,  Cal.,  Nov.  2. — Sale  of 
the  Hollyivood  News  to  Harlan  G.  Pal¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  Hollywood  Citisen  and 
publication  of  the  two  as  the  merged 
Hollywood  Citizen-News  was  announced 
today  with  the  appearanc**  of  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  combing  publications.  Col.  Ira 
Copley,  publisher  of  the  newspaper  came 
to  Los  Angeles  to  consummate  the  sale 
of  the  News.  The  price  was  announced 
as  $600,000. 

It  was  said  that  there  was  no  transfer 
of  stock. 

The  first  edition  of  the  merged  paper 
was  issued  from  the  recently  completed 
half-million  dollar  plant  of  the  News. 

The  Citizen  has  been  published  in  the 
Palmer  building  on  Hollywood  Boule¬ 
vard,  and  is  the  oldest  daily  in 
Hollywood.  The  News  was  purchased 
by  Colonel  Copley  from  F.  W.  Kellogg 
about  three  years  ago  at  the  same  time 
that  he  bought  about  a  dozen  other 
Southern  California  dailies  in  and  around 
Los  Angeles.  About  six  months  ago  the 
News  moved  to  its  new  plant. 

The  Citizen  acquired  an  Associated 
Press  membership  by  purchase  of  the 
N^ews.  The  merged  paper  will  also  be 
served  by  United  Press,  Central  Press 
and  City  News  Service.  The  circula¬ 
tion  price  of  the  Citizen  has  been  30 
cents,  and  the  News,  40  cents. 

The  price  of  the  consolidated  paper 
has  been  increased  to  50  cents. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  M.  C.  Moore,  newspaper 
broker  of  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 


WILLIAMS  LEAVES  BIDDERS 


Editor  of  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Resign*  and  Anderson  Is  Promoted 

The  appointment  of  Karl  Anderson  as 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  was  announced  this  week  by 
George  T.  Cameron,  publisher.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  formerly  managing  news 
editor. 

This  appointment  followed  the  resigna- 
nation  of  S.  M.  V\'i11iams  as  editor  of 
the  paper.  Mr.  Williams,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  and 
Dispatch,  went  to  San  Francisco  last 
March  when  the  Ridder  Brothers  took 
over  the  “management  control”  of  the 
Chronicle.  In  New  York  Editor  &  Pi'B- 
LiSHER  was  Informed  that  Mr.  Williams 
is  no  longer  associated  with  the  Ridder 
Brothers. 

His  resignation,  however,  according  to 
information  gathered  in  New  York  and 
from  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle,  leaves  relations 
between  the  Chronicle  and  Ridder 
.Brother  unchanged,  although  there  are 
no  Ridder  employes  now  in  San 
Francisco. 


‘SAWIN’  WOOD’  SUGGESTED 

Bearing  the  headline.  “Sawin’  Wood.” 
a  full  page  advertisement  of  the  Cord 
Corporation,  manufacturers  of  automo¬ 
biles,  airplanes  and  motor  boats,  appeared 
in  dailv  newspapers  in  21  metropolitan 
cities  this  week.  The  copy  asserts  that 
American  business  leaders  can  end  the 
two-year  depression  by  simply  getting 
down  to  “Sawin’  Wood.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  11-14 — American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Los  Angeles. 

Nov.  13-15 — California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  business  meeting, 
San  Francisco. 

Nov.  16-18 — A.N.A.  Convention, 
Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Nov.  20 — N.  Y.  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  meeting, 
Syracuse. 


REPORTER  IS  CHARGED 
WITH  KIDNAPING  BOY 

Police  Say  Arthur  O’Sullivan  of 
N.Y.  Daily  New*  and  Hotel  Man 
Took  Youth  from  Home  to 
Quiz  Him  in  Murder 


Arthur  O’Sullivan,  New  York  Daily 
News  reporter,  and  Harold  McKinley, 
Oyster  Bav  (L.I.)  hotel  man,  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Oct.  30  and 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  kidnaping. 

They  were  accused  by  police  of  having 
posed  as  representatives  of  the  “district 
attorney”  in  kidnaping  a  16-year-old  boy 
and  questioning  him  as  a  supposed  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  Collings  murder  case. 

The  two  were  released  on  $1,000  bail 
each.  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  at  the  time  of  his 
arraignment,  characterized  the  charge  as 
"preposterous”  saying  the  boy  and  his 
parents  knew  he  was  a  newspaperman 
and  that  he  wanted  to  question  him  on 
the  Collings  case. 

A  hearing  which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Mineola  Nov.  5  was  put  off  a  week. 

Robert  McKinley,  a  brother  of  the  hotel 
man,  was  said  to  be  the  third  member  of 
the  party  which  allegedly  took  Conrad 
Dickerson,  16.  from  his  home  in  Bayside, 
L.  I.,  on  an  automobile  tour  and  to  a 
room  in  Flushing,  where  he  was  alleged 
to  have  been  threatened  and  grilled. 

According  to  police.  O’Sullivan  went 
to  the  McKinley  Brothers’  hotel  on  a 
telephoned  tip  from  Harold  McKinley 
that  Conrad  Dickerson  could  tell  all 
about  the  murder  of  Benjamin  Collings 
on  the  motor  boat  Penguin.  The  brothers 
and  O’Sullivan  drove  to  the  Dickerson 
home. 

There  they  are  alleged  to  have  posed 
as  representatives  of  the  district  attorney 
and  to  _  have  confronted  the  youth  with 
hands  in  their  pockets,  and  after  ques¬ 
tioning  him  briefly,  to  have  taken  him 
away  in  their  car. 

The  youth  was  driven  to  Flushing,  be¬ 
ing  questioned  all  the  way,  he  told  the 
detectives,  and  the  questioning  continued 
after  they  entered  a  house  there.  Later 
he  was  permitted  to  telephone  his  mother 
and  released  to  make  his  way  home  about 
2  a.m.,  according  to  police. 


ASKS  $5,250,000  DAMAGES 


Oklahoma  City  Contractor  File*  Three 
Suit*  Again*t  New* 

(Speeial  to  Editob  &  Publisheb) 
Okl.shoma  City.  Okla.,  Nov.  3. — 
Tom  Green,  Oklahoma  City  contractor, 
filed  suit  Nov.  2,  alleging  libel  and  ask¬ 
ing  damages  of  $5,250,000  against  the 
Oklahoma  News  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Oklahoma  City  News,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  Suits  were 
filed  in  three  counties-^anadian,  Hughes 
and  Bryan — each  seeking  $1,750,000 
damages. 

Action  is  based  on  alleged  publication 
of  editorials  which  Green  claims  were 
libelous,  defamatorv  and  sought  to  ruin 
his  reputation  and  business.  Each  suit  is 
based  on  a  separate  editorial.  The  same 
allegations  are  made  with  reference  to 
each  editorial. 


SERIES  FORCES  RULE  CHANGE 

A  series  of  articles  criticizing  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Securities  Commission,  written  by 
Hub  M.  George.  Detroit  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter.  has  resulted  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  new  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
commission. 


PRESS  COPY  IS  HELD  UP 
ON  AKRON  FLIGHT 


Pre**  AsBociztion*  Are  Left  Without 
Storie*  From  Air  e*  Dirigible’* 
Officer*  Plead  Over-Crowded 

Wirele** 


When  newpaper  and  press  association 
reporters  boarded  the  Navy’s  giant  dirig¬ 
ible,  Akron,  last  Monday,  Nov.  2,  to 
accompany  it  on  its  tour  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Washington  to  New  York, 
they  were  all  set  to  file  stories  under  an 
“Aboard  the  U.S.S.  Akron”  dateline,  but 
their  dreams  were  never  realized. 
Lieutenant  Redfield,  the  dirigible’s  con¬ 
tact  man  with  the  press,  had  told  Quen¬ 
tin  Reynolds,  of  International  News 
Service ;  Bates  Rainey,  of  United  Press ; 
and  William  A.  Kinney  of  Associated 
Press,  they  would  be  able  to  file  stories 
from  the  ship  while  in  flight,  but  when 
the  time  came  to  wireless  their  copy  the 
reporters  were  informed  that  everything 
was  so  tied  up  the  stories  could  not  be 
sent.  At  this  time  the  dirigible  was  over 
Washington,  and  the  press  association 
men  appeal^  to  Captain  Peschlind,  who 
agreed  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  them. 

When  the  Akron  drew  near  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  reporters  were  informed  they 
could  send  stories,  if  they  would  hold 
them  to  200  words.  They  gave  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Redfield  copy  of  the  required  brevity, 
but  in  the  evening,  when  they  reach^ 
the  ground,  they  found  these  stories  had 
not  been  sent. 

The  dirigible’s  flight  was  covered  fully 
from  the  ground,  as  it  flew  over  New 
York,  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 
Reynolds  sent  a  story  to  I.N.S.  head¬ 
quarters  from  Lakehurst  just  before 
Ixiarding  the  Akron,  but  there  were  no 
stories  from  the  air. 

During  the  flight  Barry  Ferris,  editor 
of  I.N.S.,  managed  to  get  a  message  to 
Reynolds  by  sending  it  by  wireless  to 
the  Los  Angeles,  which  relayed  it  by 
wig-wag  to  the  Akron.  The  message 
asked  for  radio  impressions  as  the  Akron 
sailed  over  New  York,  and  was  sent  at 
noon.  Reynolds  got  it  as  the  ship  was 
being  hitched  to  its  mooring  mast  in 
Lakehurst  at  6 :30  p.  m. 

There  were  40  newspapermen  aboard 
the  Akron. 


FIVE-DAY  WEEK  IN  CHICAGO 


Propo*ition  for  New*paper  Shop* 
Carried  by  Big  Majority 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  5. — In  an  effort  to  re¬ 
lieve  unemployment  among  its  members, 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16 
last  night  adopted  a  five-day  week  for 
printers  employed  on  daily  newspapers, 
effective  next  week  and  continuing 
through  March  31,  19.12. 

The  proposition  carried  by  a  majority 
of  900  votes,  according  to  William  J. 
Hedger,  president  of  the  union.  More 
than  3,400  ballots  were  cast.  As  a  result, 
substitute  printers  will  be  given  employ¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  composing  rooms  on  | 
days  when  the  regular  employes  are  off.  i 
It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Hedger  that 
approximately  375  union  members  will  be 
given  from  one  to  two  days  a  week  em-  ■ 
ployment  under  this  plan.  j 


SUNDAY  PAPERS  MERGED 


Lincoln  State  Journal  and  Star  I**a* 
Combined  Paper  at  10c  Price 

(Speeial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nov.  2. — The  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  State  Journal  and 
Lincoln  Sunday  Star,  consolidated  Sun¬ 
day  paper  appearing  under  the  joint 
name  of  the  two  papers,  was  issued  here 
X’ov.  1 

The  first  edition  contained  60  pages, 
including  12  pages  of  colored  comics. 
All  comics  and  features  run  in  each 
paper  formerly  were  included  in  the  com¬ 
bined  paper,  with  a  single  news  and 
society  section. 

The  street  sale  price  .was  advanced 
from  5  to  10  cents.  Subscription  prices 
were  also  advanced  to  allow  a  ISc  a 
month  increase  because  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  Sunday  paper. 
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AUTOMATIC  ROLL  CHANGING  IS  ACHIEVED 


New  Wood  Invention  Replenishes  Presses  With  Paper  While  Running  at  Top  Speed — “Autopaster” 
Controlled  by  “Electric  Brain” — Said  to  Increase  Production,  Reduce  “Breaks” 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  step  in  the 
development  of  the  printings  press, 
and  one  which  it  is  claimed  will  increase 
newspaper  production  materially,  reduce 
paper  breaks,  and  insure  better  typog¬ 
raphy,  was  made  known  this  week  in  the 
announcement  of  the  perfection  of  Henry 
A.  ise  Wood’s  “autopaster,’ ’  a  device 
which  automatically  replenishes  a  news¬ 
paper  press  with  paper  while  full  operat- 
,  ing  speed  is  maintained  and  which  elim¬ 
inates  the  manual  changing  of  news¬ 
print  rolls. 

One  of  the  devices  has  been  installed 
in  the  Xeiv  York  Times  Brooklyn  plant, 
and  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time. 
Several  million  copies  of  the  Times  have 
been  run  off  the  unit  which  is  fed  by 
the  ‘‘autopaster.’’  More  Times  printing 
units  are  being  equipped  with  the  de¬ 
vice.  It  is  being  installed  on  all  new 
\\  o^  presses  and  is  going  out  to  all 
W  ood  presses  now  in  use. 

Mr,  Wood,  president  of  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  New 
York,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  that  he  had  been  working  on  the 
“autopaster’’  since  1896,  and  that  now 
it  could  be  considered  “wholly  finished.’’ 

An  “electric  brain,’’  the  nature  and 
operation  of  which  Mr.  Wood  did  not 
wish  to  divulge,  is  the  heart  of  the  de¬ 
vice.  This  operates  chronologically  and 
at  the  proper  instant  motivates  other 
mechanisms  which  result  in  the  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  of  paper  to  the  presses. 

By  means  of  the  device,  Mr.  Wood 
said,  the  presses  when  started  on  their 
runs  need  not  stop  until  the  run  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  stops  for  chatting  news¬ 
print  rolls  are  obviated.  Only  paper 
breaks  would  cause  a  cessation.  Mr. 
Wood  said  that  use  of  the  “autopaster” 
would  eliminate  most  of  the  paper 
breaks,  which  occur,  he  said,  while  the 
presses  are  being  brought  up  to  operat¬ 
ing  speed,  or  when  the  velocity  of  the 
sheet  is  in  any  manner  changed.  The 
Times’  unit  equipped  with  an  “auto- 
paster”  has  not  had  a  single  break  since 
the  device  was  installed,  he  said,  and 
more  than  a  million  copies  had  been 
run  off. 

The  average  increase  in  efficiency  for 
each  roll  of  newsprint  used  by  the  press 
will  be  about  10  per  cent,  Mr.  \Vood 
said.  He  predicted  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  Times  plant,  when  all  the  press  units 
are  equipped  with  “autopaster,”  would 
be  between  30  and  45  r«r  cent. 

The  faster  the  operating  speed  of  the 
press,  the  more  time  is  saved  by  use  of 
the  device.  Mr.  Wood  said  a  three-roll 
press  operating  at  a  speed  of  50,000 
papers  an  hour  gains  29  per  cent  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  percentage  gradually  in¬ 
creases  with  the  numlier  of  rolls  used  in 
the  press.  On  a  seven-roll  press  operat- 
I  ing  at  the  same  speed  the  production 
gained  is  67  per  cent.  Operating  at 
.■’.■',(•00  an  hour  a  three-roll  press  in- 
!  creases  its  production  to  33  per  cent,  a 
seven-roll  press  to  77  per  cent.  The.se 
,  figures,  Mr.  Wood  said,  are  based  on 
j  trial  runs. 

Another  advantage  of  the  “autopaster,” 
Mcording  to  Mr.  Wood,  is  that  it  makes 
\  I  for  better  typography  in  the  printing  of 
I  i  newspapers  since  by  use  of  the  device  they 
j  are  all  printed  at  uniform  speed,  with- 
1 1  out  slow-downs  for  roll  changing.  The 
J  amount  of  ink.  the  depth  of  the  impres- 
;  Sion  of  the  type,  and  the  mechanical  effi- 
1  t^'cncy  of  the  folding  machine  all  vary  as 
the  speed  of  the  press  varies,  Mr.  Wood 
asserted,  and  since  the  “autopaster”  per¬ 
mits  uniform  speed  the  tvpographv  would 
»)e  uniform.  - 1  s  i  . 

Other  advantages  cited  by  Mr.  Wood 
are  that  use  of  the  “autopaster”  reduces 
paper  waste,  and  that  it  enables  a  news- 
fo  make  later  press  “starts”  and 
I  “finishes.”  A  publisher  can  ma- 

1  tenally  increase  the  production  of  his 
I  plant  without  investing  in  more  printing 
1  units.  Mr.  Wood  said.  “Nothing  I  have 
<‘'er  worked  on  has  possessed  so  many 
ao'.antaees,”  he  stated. 


The  New  York  Times  in  its  Nov.  1  is¬ 
sue  described  the  device  as  follows : 

The  primary  unit  of  the  “autopaster” 
is  two  sets  of  “spiders,”  placed  opposite 
each  other  in  the  same  plane.  Each 


Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 


“spider”  has  three  arms,  each  arm  radiat¬ 
ing  120  degrees  apart  from  a  central  hub 
and  the  end  of  each  arm  is  designed  to 
hold  one  end  of  a  spool  of  newsprint 
paper.  Thus  the  rolls  of  paper  are  sus¬ 
pended  between  the  two  parallel  arms  of 
the  two  “spiders.” 

The  workman  places  a  roll  of  news¬ 
print  in  place  between  two  of  these  arms 
and  cuts  the  leading  edge  of  the  paper 
into  the  shape  of  a  “W”  with  the  points 
down,  and  then  secures  each  of  the  two 
points  to  the  main  part  of  the  paper  roll 
by  a  small  perforated  tab  to  prevent  the 
points  from  being  lifted  by  the  wind 
when  the  roll  is  rotating.  Then  the 
workman  daubs  paste  made  of  the  same 


adhesive  preparation  that  is  used  on  a 
sheet  of  ny  paper  along  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  \V-shaped  edge  of  the  paper, 
and  all  the  manual  labor  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  a  fresh  roll  is 
complete.  The  workman  presses  an  elec¬ 
tric  switch  button  and  leaves  the  “auto¬ 
paster”  to  itself. 

When  the  button  is  pressed,  the  “elec¬ 
tric  brain”  takes  cliarge,  and  the  fresh, 
prepared  roll  of  paper,  is  rotated  at  the 
proper  time,  around  the  hub  of  the 
“spider”  into  such  a  position  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  fresh  roll  is  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  from  the  roll  of  paper  which  is 
being  fed  into  the  press.  At  the  same 
time  the  “brain”  orders  motion  and  the 
fresh  roll  starts  to  rotate  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  and  at  the  same  speed — a  half  a 
mile  a  minute — as  the  “expiring”  spool. 
When  the  thickness  of  the  roll  of  paper 
remaining  on  the  “expiring”  spool  reaches 
one-quarter  of  an  inch,  a  steel  finger, 
actuated  by  a  spring  mechanism,  slips  off 
the  revolving  edge  and  closes  an  electri¬ 
cal  contact.  This  contact  “telegraphs” 
to  the  “brain”  that  the  time  for  another 
order  has  come;  the  “brain”  acts,  and  a 
stiff  brush,  as  wide  as  the  “web”  of  mov¬ 
ing  paper,  which  is  set  in  back  of  the 
moving  web  and  exactly  opposite  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  revolving  fre.sh  roll,  goes  into 
action.  The  brush  moves  toward  the 
fresh  roll  and  by  its  movement  presses 
the  moving  web  of  paper  from  the  “ex¬ 
piring”  roll  against  the  paste-covered 
edge  of  the  new  roll.  The  sticky  paste 
holds  the  leading  edge  of  the  paper  on 
the  fresh  spool  to  the  moving  web  from 
the  old  roll,  breaking  the  little  tabs  that 
held  the  edge  to  the  main  part  of  the  new 
roll,  and  the  old  web  and  the  new  web  go 
on  together  moving  at  full  speed  through 
the  press.  .As  soon  as  this  contact  has 
been  made,  the  “brain”  issues  another  or¬ 
der,  and  a  saw-toothed  knife  placed  below 
the  brush  and  in  hack  of  the  old  web  cuts 
the  web  from  the  “expiring”  spool.  Thus, 
the  old  web  has  automatically  picked  up 
the  new  web  and  carried  it  through  the 
press  without  any  diminution  of  speed. 

The  process  of  splicing  the  new  and 


A  view  of  the  “autopaster”  device  attached  to  a  press  in  the  Brooklyn  plant 
of  the  Netv  York  Times. 


the  old  webs  and  the  cutting  of  the  old 
web  leaves  a  “tail”  about  six  pages  long, 
which  is  carried  into  the  press  and  is 
folded  up  in  the  particular  newspapers 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  “electrical 
brain”  notifies  the  folding  apparatus  at 
the  end  of  the  press  that  six  newspapers 
that  contain  the  splice  and  parts  of  its 
“tail”  are  coming  along,  and  the  folder 
automatically  ejects  these  defective 
copies  so  that  they  shall  not  be  sent  out 
as  perfect  papers.  In  the  final  step,  the 
“brain”  notifies  the  “spider”  to  make 
one-third  of  a  revolution,  which  carries 
the  fresh  roll  now  supplying  its  paper  to 
the  press,  into  normal  operating  position, 
and  brings  the  empty  spool,  now  idle, 
into  discharging  position. 

Perfection  of  this  device  in  Mr.  Wood's 
opinion,  represents  the  achievement  of 
what  has  long  been  considered  “impos¬ 
sible.” 

The  invention  of  the  ‘autopaster,”  he 
said,  is  the  “last  of  the  four  fundamental 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  modern 
newspaper  printing  press.”  The  first 
three  were,  he  said,  (1)  the  use  of  roll 
paper,  (2)  the  use  of  stereotype  printing 
plates,  and  (’3)  the  application  of  the 
folding  machine  to  the  printing  machine. 
He  characterized  the  “autopaster”  as  the 
step  “converting  the  press  into  a  self¬ 
feeding  mechanism.” 

At  first  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
he  had  planned  to  make  the  product 
available  only  to  users  of  Wood  presses, 
but  he  was  convinced  that  because  of  its 
universal  importance  it  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  printing  field.  The  invention 
can  be  easily  installed  on  other  makes 
of  presses  he  said.  Its  application  is 
not  limited  to  newspaper  printing 
presses,  he  said  but  can  1^  used  by 
m^azines,  catalogue  companies,  etc. 

The  device  embodies  47  different  in¬ 
ventions  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  idea  of  it 
has  been  in  his  mind  since  1896  when  he 
made  a  crude  sketch  of  the  proposed  de¬ 
vice  on  the  margin  of  a  newspaper  while 
riding  home  in  a  train.  Five  years  ago 
he  suggested  the  practical  application  of 
it  to  executives  of  the  New  York  Times 
who  encouraged  its  development. 

“There  hasn’t  been  one  week  during 
the  last  nine  years  that  I  haven’t  given 
thought  to  it,”  Mr.  Wood  said.  “It 
presented  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  I  have  ever  undertaken.  The 
obstacles  seemed  insurmountable.  But 
it  has  now  been  solved  so  completely 
that  the  device  may  now  be  considered 
ready  for  the  marekt.” 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  because  of  his  interest  in  news 
printing  and  his  encouragement  of  the 
“autopaster”  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  invention,  Mr.  Wood  said. 

RAIL  SCHEDULE  PROPOSED 


Authority  for  53  Cent  Rate  on  Comics 
Asked  on  Pacific  Coast 

(Sftcial  to  Editor  Ik  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  S. — Ship¬ 
ments  of  comic  and  magazine  sections  for 
Sunday  newspapers,  printed  by  the  Sats 
Franetsco  F.raminer  for  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer,  will  be  carried  by  rail  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities  for  53  cents  per 
100  pounds  provided  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  approves  a  schedule 
suggested  bv  railroads  operating  in  the 
affected  area. 

The  present  rate  is  99  cents,  represent¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  58  cents  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  41  cents 
from  Portland  to  Seattle. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  has 
been  carrying  the  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  in  the  past  but  has  taken  its 
freight  steamer  out  of  service. 


DAILY  APPOINTS  SPECIAL 

The  Vandergrift  (Pa.)  News  this 
week  announced  the  appointment  of  How¬ 
land  and  Howland,  Inc.,  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  and  the  election  of  A.  W. 
Howland  as  vice-president  of  the  paper. 
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BRIDGEPORT  HERALD  DENIED  RIGHT  of  these  records  has  been  permitted  for 

__  ^ ^ ^  wwTww  •  •  ^  ^oHg  penod  of  ycars,  but  inspection 

TO  SEE  POLICE  RECORDS;  WILL  APPEAL  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  should  not  be 


Providence  Judge  Holds  That  Blotter  Is  Purely  Administrative 
in  Denying  Petition  for  Writ  of  Mandamus — 

Says  Press  Freedom  Not  Involved 


KUb;  WILL  APPEAL  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  should  not  be 

_  confused  with  inspection  as  a  matter  of 

I.  A  r'Rlit-  Whether  the  withdrawal  of  this 

lo^er  Is  I^rely  Administrative  privilege  is  wise  or  unwise  is  not  a 
Writ  of  Mandamus —  matter  with  which  the  Court  is  con- 

im  Not  Involved  cerned,  for  the  Court  is  concerned  only 

. . .  with  rights  and  duties  and  not  with  af¬ 
ter  vs.  Freedy,  and  decided  as  recently  fairs  of  discretion.  The  latter  are  not 


(.Speciai  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  _  [gr  Freedy,  and  decided  as  recently  fairs  of  discretion.  I  he  latter  are  not 
T>ROVTI)ENC^  R.  I.,  Nov.  3.-|-Opin-  ^s  1929,  is  entitled  to  great  weight  and  usually  matters  of  judicial  consideration. 
^  ion  of  Superior  Judge  Jeremiah  E.  approves  the  language  thereof,  which  “For  the  reasons  above  stated,  the 
O’Connell  of  Providence  that  police  says:  ‘One  accused  of  crime  enjoys  no  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  is  de- 

- records  of_  _ar-  right  to  an  inspection  of  evidence  relied  nied.’’ 

rests  and  missing  up„„  by  the  public  authorities  for  his  The  ruling  affects  only  the  Bridgeiiort 

persons  are  ad-  conviction.’  If  the  records  sought  in  the  Herald.  All  Rhode  Island  newspapers 
ministrative  rec-  instant  case  were  to  be  considered  as  have  access  to  the  Providence  p<>lice 
ords  and  there-  public  records,  then,  as  a  member  of  the  records  as  do  also  all  press  associations, 
fore  not  neces-  public,  one  arrested  for  any  violation  of 

sarily  open  to  the  the  law  would  be  entitled  to  access  to  1,700  PURCHASE  STOCK 
public  will  be  and  inspection  of  them.  This  might  ii^  PAMWirTT’  PAPI7DQ 

carried  to  the  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  ad-  '  va/AlVlVE*  1  1  r ijilvO 

supreme  court  of  ministration  of  justice  and  enforcement 

Rhode  Island  by  q{  iaw.  Public  Offering  Net*  Nearly  $500,000 

'r-  “The  records  sought  are  not  those  of  in  Sales  —  2,120  Shares 

(Conn.)  Herald,  convictions,  but  of  apprehensions  and  Bought  by  Staff 

This  week  the  arrests.  Inspection  of  such  records  „  , 

Herald  filed  an  might  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  *’’* 

Judge  J.  E.  O  Connell  appeal  from  the  innocent  persons  and  the  possible  escape 

rescript  issued  ^f  those  who  were  guiltv.  It  would  Preferred  stock  of  Gannett  Company, 

Oct.  28  by  Judge  O’Connell  in  which  he  certainly  seriously  handicap  and  hamper  Inc.,  which  owns  or  controls  17  news- 

denied  the  petition  of  James  P.  Cojic-  those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  papers,  was  sold  to  approximately  1,7(X) 

land,  a  reporter  for  the  Herald,  for  a  readers  during  the  customer-ownership 

writ  of  mandamus  to  comiiel  the  Board  “The  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  campaign  which  closed  Oct.  29.  Total 

of  Public  .Safety  to  permit  him  access  to  records  sought  are  kept  for  administra-  *^1^®  were  just  under  $500,000. 

the  police  blotter.  ^Jve  purposes  and  for  the  more  efficient  Just  before  the  public  campaign  was 

.Mr.  Copeland  was  refused  permission  handling  of  police  department  affairs,  opened,  employes  were  given  an  oppor- 

to  scan  the  police  records  of  arrests  and  3,,^^  jhat  they  are  in  no  sense  public  tunity  to  increase  their  holdings  which 

missing  persons  on  Aug.  25  on  order  of  records,  to  which  the  petitioner  or  the  amounted  to  13,()(X)  shares.  They 

Benjamin  P.  Moulton,  member  of  the  public  generally  has  an  absolute  right  purchased  more  than  2,120  additional 
Board  of  Public  Safety.  W  hen  asked  for  access  or  inspection.  This  includes  shares.  As  a  result  of  the  customer- 
an  explanation  of  his  order  Commissioner  the  repci'rts  and  descriptions  cif  missing  ownership  campaign,  Gannett  Company, 
Moulton  said,  according  to  a  quoted  persons  as  well  as  the  records  relating  I”*^  ’  ”9"'  approximately  2,.50:)  hold- 
statement  in  the  Herald:  to  the  apprehension  and  arrest  of  per-  preferred  stock.  Emplojx  ancl 

“W'e  see  no  reason  for  extending  any  sons  for  the  violation  of  laws!  participation  in  the  ownership  of 

special  privileges  to  you  in  view  of  the  “i,,  *he  oninion  of  the  Court  this  T9"i1»ny  amounts  now  to  nearly 


statement  in  the  Herald:  jo  the  apprehension  and  arrest  of  per-  ^’’*9^ 

“We  see  no  reason  for  extending  any  50,,^  fur  the  violation  of  laws.  Pai 

special  privileges  to  you  m  view  of  the  the  opinion  of  the  Court  this 

type  of  material  you  see  fit  to  promulgate  decision  in  no  way  involves  the  freedom 


regarding  conditions  in  the  city  of  Provi-  ^f  the  press.  That  question  is  not  in  ,  ^alp  of  Gannett  (Tompany  Inc.  pre- 
dence.  ’  .  .  issue  here  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  I^Ted  stwk  in  Hartford  and  RiKhester 

Mr.  Copeland  was  immediately  in-  jp  uo  wav  either  infringed  or  chal-  *1  t’i  •  r 

structed  to  file  in  his  own  name  a  peti-  lenged.  If  the  records  sought  are  pub-  ^ud  P.lmira  fourth  with  m3.4<IU. 

tion  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  |jc  records  the  petitioner  the  press  and  was  the  only  city  in  which  the 

the  board  to  open  the  police  records  to  ^le  public  generally  have  the  right  of  customer-ownership  campaign  was  not 
Itttu.  .  .  ,  .  access  and  inspectifin.  If  thev  are  not,  /-s,  u 

In  answer  to  the  petition  the  safety  neither  the  petitioner,  the  press  nor  the  Malone  Telegram  Glean  Herald, 

board  contended  that  access  to  the  police  nuhlic  irenerallv  has  such  rivhts  of  ac-  I f Jonrnal-Nervs.  Plainfield  Courier- 

blotter  was  a  privilege,  not  a  right,  and  ^-ess  and  inspection.  The  press  can  still  and  Central  Office  groups  sold  the 

that  the  police  records  were  administra-  ^vrite  as  it  wishes  but  it  cannot  as  a  9Uota  of  shares  allotted  to  them.  Malone 

tive  and  not  public  r^ords.  matter  of  right  inspect  records  which  j*?  nearly  four  times,  Ithaca 

The  case  of  the  Bridgeport  Herald  was  not  public  records.  It  is  not  entitled 

oWSV'fSS  trefny  joins  Chicago  news 

cision  of  Judge  O  Connell  Mr.  Gainer  “The  records  sought  are  not  in  the  W  illiam  P.  Trefny,  former  Chicago 

said  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher:  opinion  of  the  Court  public  records  and  Herald  and  E.vaminer,  manager  of  the 

*  W  e  are  entering  an  appeal  in  this  no  one  may  inspect  them  as  a  matter  of  local  advertising  staffi  has  joined  the 

case..  W  e  were  very  disappointed  in  the  right.  local  advertising  department  of  the  Chi- 

decision.  W  e  contended  that  if  police  rec-  “The  evidence  shows  that  inspection  eago  Daily  .Vetef. 


TREFNY  JOINS  CHICAGO  NEWS 

William  P.  Trefny.  former  Chicago 


decision.  W'e  contended  that  if  police  rec¬ 
ords  of  arrests  are  not  public  property 
no  records  of  public  officials  are.  V\’e 
were  careful  not  to  ask  for  information 
which  might  be  considered  administrative 
and  the  publication  of  which  would  tend 
to  hinder  justice.  Certain  cases  cited  by 
the  defense,  for  instance,  that  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  pawnbroker  on  stolen  goods 
received,  and  that  of  the  report  of  a 
fire  warden,  we  contended  were  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  reports  of  arrests 
and  missing  persons  which  were  all  we 
asked  for. 

“Then  the  respondents  fell  back  on 
censorship  as  the  basis  for  the  action  of 
the  Ixiard  of  safety.  W  e  cited  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  the  Min¬ 
nesota  case  in  which  it  was  contended 
that  a  state  could  not  adopt  a  statute  of 
censorship.  Certainly  if  a  state  could 
not  promulgate  such  a  law,  a  municipal 
or  state  department  could  not  legally  put 
such  an  order  in  force  in  regard  to  the 
press. 

“W’e  could  find  no  law  bearing  directly 
on  the  case  at  issue  and  the  respondents 
could  not.  It  is  apparent  from  the  re¬ 
script  that  the  court  could  not.” 

The  apiieal  as  filed  by  Mr.  Gainer  for 
Mr.  Copeland  sets  forth  the  contentions 
that  the  decision  is  contrary  to  the  evi¬ 
dence.  contrary  to  the  law.  and  that  the 
court  erred  in  dismissing  the  petition. 

Nov.  27  is  fixed  as  the  time  for  the 
preparation  of  the  transcript  to  go  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  of  Judge  O’Connell  as  set 
forth  in  the  rescript  said,  in  part : 

“The  Court  believes  that  the  law  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  State  ex  rel  Sfien- 


SUN’S  RAYS  DEFLECTED  INTO  PLANT 
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A  means  of  providing  for  the  sun’s  rays  to  penetrate  into  all  parts  of  its 
building  has  been  installed  by  Intransigeant,  Paris  daily.  On  the  lop  of  the 
building  a  system  of  mirrors  has  been  arranged  to  trap  the  sun's  rays,  which 
acting  on  a  rheostat,  sends  the  sunshine  into  all  rooms  and  along  the 
corridors.  In  the  rooms  are  ornamental  basins  filled  with  water  from 
which  the  ultra-violet  rays  are  seen  mounting  after  being  reflected  in  the 
water.  The  photographs  show  (left)  the  installation  on  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  one  of  the  basins  of  water  with  its  mounting  ultra-violet  rays. 


NEWS  MEN  WIN  HGHT  i 
TO  IMPROVE  JAILS 

WataonTille,  Cal.,  Writers  Force  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  Act  After 
Prisoner  Dies  from  Fire 
Injuries 

iSpeciaJ  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W’atsonvtlle,  Cal.,  Nov.  1.— The  i 
courage  of  two  Watsonville  newspaper-  j 
men  who  opposed  the  Monterey  county 
Ixjard  of  supervisors  and  waged  an  in¬ 
tensive  battle  throughout  the  central  part 
of  California  to  force  a  betterment  of 
jail  conditions  here,  came  to  a  successful 
conclusion  this  week  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  supervisors  will  order  the 
jail  remodeled. 

As  a  result,  not  only  will  the  Pajaro 
township  jail  be  made  inhabitable  but  in 
all  probability  the  W'atsonville  city  jail 
and  the  city  jail  at  Monterey  also  will  be 
cleaned  up. 

The  men  responsible  for  forcing  the 
issues  are  Rudolph  W’ilson,  city  editor  of 
the  IVatsonvUle  Evening  Pajaronian,  and 
Edgar  F".  Higgins,  Jr.,  free  lance  news 
writer. 

Early  in  September,  George  I.angley, 
17-year-old  runaway  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  locked  up  in  the  antiquated 
stone  dungeon  used  as  a  jail  in  Pajaro, 
a  small  town  adjoining  W'atsonville.  The 
prison  consists  of  three  separate  cells, , 
containing  nothing  but  stone  bunks  and  j 
bedding.  There  are  no  lights,  no  sanitary ) 
facilities,  no  attendants  and  but  little  1 
ventilation. 

During  the  night,  a  spark  from  Lang¬ 
ley’s  cigarette  fell  to  his  bedding  and  set; 
it  afire.  Unable  to  fight  the  flames  alone  1 
in  the  dark,  he  shouted  for  help.  Several  I 
persons  ran  to  his  rescue,  but  it  required! 
almost  an  hour  to  locate  anyone  with  a] 
key  to  the  out-dated  structure.  Whenj 
the  boy  finally  was  freed  he  had  col-' 
lapsed.  He  died  several  days  later  asai 
result  of  his  experience. 

W’ilson  and  Higgins  sent  special  storiest 
of  the  tragedy  to  the  newspapers  in  Sani 
Francisco,  100  miles  north  of  here.  Pk-t 
tures  of  the  ancient  jail  were  used  ioj 
almost  every  paper  in  the  state. 

Higgins  and  W'ilson  interviewed  thej 
Monterey  county  supervisors.  None  otj 
them  appeared  to  be  greatly  perturbed 
over  the  matter.  One  said  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  spending  a  cent  to  better  jail 
'  conditions. 

The  two  local  men  had  sent  the  stotr 
to  the  press  associations  and  letters  fr?2 
all  over  the  country  protested  the  ap 
parent  indifference  of  the  supervisfft 
.•\t  their  next  meeting  however,  the  o§ 
cial  who  had  said  he  was  opposed » 
bettering  conditions  was  one  of  the  firs 
to  suggest  that  the  jail  be  remodeled. 

W’ilson  has  been  connected  with  Wa:- 
sonville  newspapers  for  the  last  to 
years.  Previously  he  owned  several  stmt 
newspapers  in  the  northern  part  of  Ik 
state.  He  is  48  years  old.  Higgins  isi 
former  city  editor  of  the  Pajaronk 
More  recently  he  was  with  the  Standaii 
News  .Association  in  New  York,  ft 
is  27. 

DOROTHY  DUCAS  JOINS  I.N.S. 

Dorothy  Ducas.  well-known  newspape 
woman,  formerly  with  the  .Vctc  M 
filming  Po.it  and  the  .Vctc  York  Hen* 

T ribune.  and  recently  associate  editor* 
.\fcCairs  .Magazine,  has  joined  the  sOJ 
of  International  News  Service. 

Ducas  won  the  Pulitzer  travels 
scholarship  when  she  was  20  years  cd 
on  graduation  from  the  Columbia  sclt* 
of  journalism,  which  entitled  her  tfi 
year  abroad.  Her  New  York  cai^ 
began  on  her  return. 

STATON  BACK  FROM  TRP 

Harry  Staton,  manager  of  the  s)* 
cate  department  of  the  .Vcic  York  Hr* 
Tribune,  has  returned  from  a  sevcn-»* 
business  tour  of  the  country  incliidingS 
west  coa.st.  « 

E.  KATZ  APPOINTED  I 

The  E.  Katz  Special  .Xdverfi^ 
.\gency  began  representing  the  Chor^ 
(N.C.)  Xezi's  Nov.  1.  ■ 
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CITY  DWELLERS  HUNGRY  FOR  “LOCALS” 


Cleveland  Rodgers,  Brooklyn  Elagle  Editor,  Holds  to  Old  Belief  That  News  of  Neighbors  Is  Important 
— Started  Career  Barefoot  in  Southern  Mill  and  Was  Star  Linotype  Operator 


OFFICE  workers  in  the  city,  business 
executives  and  laborers,  and  all 
those  who  make  up  the  conglomerate 
mass  called  a  metropolitan  center  are  as 
hungry  for  local  news  in  their  news¬ 
papers  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
town,  Cleveland  Rodgers,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eafilc  last  week,  believes. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish™  this  week  Mr.  Rodgers  said  the 
size  of  a  community,  in  his  belief,  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
what  most  people  are  interested  in  is 
what  their  neighbors  are  doing.  He  was 
brought  up  on  small  newspapers  and  for 
25  years  has  been  concerned  with  metro¬ 
politan  papers.  Through  all  the  changes 
the  years  have  brought  Mr.  Rodgers  has 
adhered  to  the  tenet  that  there  is  little 
intrinsic  difference  between  the  appeal  of 
“local  news”  in  the  small  and  the  large 
newspaper. 

"The  newspaper  remains  a  chronicler 
of  the  history  of  human  beings,”  he 
said.  "The  old  theory  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  in  a  person’s  life  are  his 
birth,  marriage  and  death  still  holds  as 
an  admirable  news  guide.  That’s  not  all 
of  it  of  course.  W  hat  happens  to  a  iier- 
son  lietween  birth  and  marriage  and  be¬ 
tween  marriage  and  death — he  may  go 
to  jail,  he  may  be  honored,  he  may  be¬ 
come  Governor  or  President — if  it  is 
unusual  and  important  enough,  it  makes 
news  that  people  like  to  read. 

"1  think  this  is  especially  true  in  such 
a  place  as  New  York.  With  so  much 
bustle  and  activity  and  with  .so  many 
millions  competing  with  each  other,  the 
newspaper  has  a  place  in  making  the 
average  iierson  feel  that  he  is  SomelxKly, 
that  he  is  an  individual,  and  not  merely 
a  mark  for  the  census  enumerator. 

"Many  of  these  people  belong  to  or¬ 
ganizations — civic  and  fraternal.  To- 
gether  they  are  trying  to  work  out  civic 
problems,  to  point  out  the  needs  of  the 
community.  These  groups  exist  in  great 
numbers  and  the  work  they  are  doing  is 
oft"n  vital.  While  the  newspaper  in  a 
large  city  cannot  attempt  a  complete 
coverage  of  the  happenings  of  individ¬ 
uals,  it  can,  and  it  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  make  an  attempt  to  understand 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  in  their 
organizations.  I?y  giving  publicity  to 
their  plans  the  newspaper  can  keep  alive 
a  community  spirit  and  at  the  same  time 
correlate  and  further  the  important  im¬ 
provements  special  groups  are  trying  to 
make  in  urban  life.” 

The  Daily  Eagle’s  news  policy  under 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  and 
M.  Preston  G<M>dfellow,  publisher,  Mr. 
Rodgers  said,  is  based  on  an  idea  that  by 
an  intensive  coverage  of  Brooklyn  locali¬ 
ties,  the  paper  will  give  the  people  what 
they  want  in  the  way  they  want  it.  .^fter 
that  the  job  is  to  make  the  papers 
easily  available.  Mr.  Rodgers  pointed 
to  the  recent  acquisition  by  the  Eagle 
of  two  community  weeklies  in  Brooklyn, 
now  going  to  subscribers  in  their  sec¬ 
tions  as  separate  supplements,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Eagle 
caters  to  the  public  demand. 

The  situation  in  BriKiklyn  and  Long 
Island,  Mr.  Rodgers  said,  is  naturally 
different  than  that  of  Manhattan.  “There 
are  more  people  in  our  territory  and  they 
live,  for  the  most  part  on  their  own 
ground  and  know  their  neighbors  and 
pay  their  taxes  on  real  property.  There 
IS  much  more  of  a  community  spirit 
here."  He  rehearsed  the  history  of 
Brooklyn  and  of  the  F.agle’s  W  years  of 
existence.  .\t  the  very  beginning  it  was 
started  to  tell  the  news  of  a  community 
that  was  at  that  time  no  part  of  New 
^ork.  .\s  New  York  grew  and  started 
yiilling  its  surplus  people  across  the  Flast 
River  into  Brooklyn  and  I-ong  Island, 
the  F.agle  had  to  keep  up.  Through  it 
*11,  Mr.  Rodgers  said,  it  has  never 
ceased  to  try  to  keep  its  distinctiveness 
as  a  local  paper,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  abreast  of  current  journalistic 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


trends,  presenting  the  news  of  the  world 
in  the  modern  manner. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  front  page  is 
much  like  that  of  any  New  York  paper, 
or  any  metropolitan  pajier,  and  the 


Cleveland  Rodgers 


world’s  news  is  covered  thoroug’ily.  But 
inside  the  paper,  as  Mr.  Rixlgers  jxiinted 
out.  the  paiHT  becomes  local.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  iieople’s  names  and  their  doings, 
of  comparatively  insignificant  value  in 
the  general  news  scheme,  find  space  here, 
constituting  what  Mr.  Rixlgers  calls  “the 
local  news  of  a  metroiHilis.” 

Mr.  Rodgc's  is  4t)  years  old.  His  hair 
is  snow  white  and  tluffy.  He  talks  in 
a  iileasant  Southern  drawl. 

There  are  evidently  two  distinct  per¬ 
sonalities  in  this  editor’s  makeup.  One 
tilts  back  in  a  chair  and  talks  statistics 
and  geography  in  tlie  liest  Rotarian  man¬ 
ner,  enthusiastic  alxiut  his  community 
and  given  to  superlatives  in  describing 
it.  The  other  is  a  literary  man.  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  Ixioks  and  plays,  who 
talks  quietly  and  earnestly  and  mcKlestly 
about  his  work. 

Before  Cleveland  Rixlgcrs  liecanic  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Ivagle.  which  was  in 
l‘^06,  he  had  lived  his  life  haphazardlv. 
He  went  from  place  to  place  apparently 
without  design.  When  he  joined  the 
Eagle  he  was  down  to  his  last  dime. 
Something  of  the  Eagle’s  solidness  and 
security  must  have  entered  his  veins. 

He  was  born  in  Greenville.  .S.  C.. 
which  accounts  for  his  drawl  in  his 
speech.  He  went  to  work  in  the  econo¬ 
mic  depression  in  189.1  when  he  was  12 
years  old.  and  when  there  was  only  one 
Ixiy  in  Greenville — not  the  Rodgers  b  >y 
— who  had  a  nair  of  shoes,  and  when 
cotton  was  selling  for  about  five  cents  a 
pound.  He  went  to  work  in  a  cotton 
mill. 

When  he  was  14  he  carried  paners  for 
the  Greenville  .Vcii'j.  then  under  the  edi- 
tor.ship  of  the  late  .X.  B.  Williams,  who 
was  later  with  the  Xeio  York  Times. 
Rcxlgers  decideil  to  Ik?  a  printer  anrl  he 
learned  to  set  tyiie  by  hand.  .-Xt  the  same 
time  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  re¬ 
porting.  Eight  months  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  full-lledgixl  comnositor  the  News 
installed  typesetting  machines.  They  kept 
him  on  for  awhile  making  corrections. 

He  was  15  then,  and  he  wanted  to  be 
a  machiix'  operator.  But  he  had  trouble 
in  getting  anvone  to  teach  him.  ,Xnd  so 
with  youthful  ingenuity  he  made  a  paste¬ 
board  replica  of  the  type  machine’s  key- 
Ixiard.  and  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
the  craft  at  home.  I'inally  he  got  his 
chance  at  a  regular  machine.  He  was 
young  and  ambitious  and  soon  developed 
great  speed.  He  made  a  great  deal  of 


money  on  extra  work.  One  day  he  set 
lOO.tKK)  ems  of  type  in  one  day — he  for¬ 
gets  how  many  hours  he  put  in  that  day. 

Soon  thereafter  he  started  wandering. 
He  worked  on  the  S f>artanbiirt/  (S.C.) 
Herald,  Charleston  Neios  and  Courier, 
and  the  Jacksoni’ille  Tinies-L'nion.  Most 
of  the  time  he  was  operating  typesetting 
machines,  although  he  never  would  give 
up  the  idea  of  writing,  and  did  jobs  of 
rejKirting  along  with  his  other  work. 

Early  in  the  19(K)’s  he  went  farther 
south  to  St.  .\ugustine,  Fla.,  where  he 
worked  on  a  pajier  owned  by  Henry 
Flagler.  He  was  sent  down  to  I’alm 
Be;ich  to  overhaul  and  operate  a 
linotyiie  on  the  l>aily  Xezes.  One 
day  when  the  editor  of  the  paiier 
didn’t  show  up  in  time  to  get  it 
issued  on  the  scheduled  date,  Mr.  Rixl- 
gers  made  himself  the  editor  and  started 
gathering  news.  .-Xfter  the  editor  ap¬ 
peared  he  continued  in  an  editorial  ca¬ 
pacity,  writing  a  cidumn  "Kicks  from  the 
Mule,"  and  then  setting  it  himself.  Often 
he  wrote  it  direct  on  the  linotype.  He 
made  friends  with  an  editor  of  a  weekly 
there,  and  wrote  a  story  for  him  under 
another  name  in  which  he  criticised  his 
own  column  in  the  Daily  News.  That 
didn’t  set  so  well  with  the  editor  when 
he  found  out  alxiut  it  and  he  forthwith 
fired  his  brilliant  reporter-coniiKisitor. 
Rixlgers  was  then  21  years  old. 

He  didn’t  mind  it  much.  He  had  his 
eyes  on  what  he  thought  were  bigger 
and  better  things.  But  he  had  to  have 
his  bread  and  butter  while  he  pursued 
his  destiny.  He  went  back  to  St.  .Xu- 
gustine,  worked  on  the  Flagler  pajK-r 
there,  and  in  between  times  wrote  a  play 
collalxirating  with  Ereilericka  .'spangler 
Cantwell.  He  actually  wrote  it.  He 
didn’t  want  to  sihmuI  the  money  to  have 
it  typetl.  and  so  he  set  it  up  on  the  lino- 
tyiie.  Then  he  put  it  in  his  trunk,  bor¬ 
rowed  $200.  and  went  to  New  York, 
taking  the  play  with  him.  of  course. 

On  the  Ixiat  to  New  York  he  thought 
he  might  increa.se  his  capital  by  playing 
poker,  but  his  reasoning  was  wrong, 
for  when  the  ship  warped  into  dock  in 
the  North  River  the  ambitious  young 
man  found  1h*  had  but  $.15  left.  But  he 
had  made  friends  on  the  boat,  and  one 
of  them  t(K)k  him  direct  from  the  dock 
to  a  play  broker.  This  gentleman  imme¬ 
diately  ( it  was  on  the  same  day )  inter¬ 
ested  none  other  than  Lee  SIiuIkti  in 
the  reporter’s  drama,  and  Xfr.  Shubert 
told  Rcxlgers  he  would  produce  the  play. 
On  the  strength  of  tb.at  b’odgers  bor- 
"iwed  .''8(Kt.  Was  he  sitting  on  top  of 
ih?  world? 

Tint  was  in  June  and  Rixlgers  lived 
I'fgh  on  hones  and  the  $8(K)  until  .-Xugust. 
But  Lee  ShulRTt  iRgan  prcK-rastinating 
and  finding  reasons  for  altering  his  first 
enthusiasm  for  the  play.  Rixlgers  moveil 
down  to  the  X'.  M.  C.  .X.  on  2,drd  street. 
Slowly  his  money  seened  away. 

He  didn’t  give  up  hone,  however,  until 
he  was  actually  down  to  a  flime.  XX'hen 
that  tip'e  aTiveil  he  dece'Ml  to  go  over 
to  the  Bnxiklvn  Eagle  where  he  knew  a 
golf  writer.  He  walked  across  the  bridge, 
and  saw  the  composing  room  foreman, 
‘■'ugh  Currv.  He  got  a  job  and  Currv 
sfinned  a  dollar  bill  in  his  hand.  R<k1- 
gers  used  most  of  that  dollar  for  food. 

For  a  year  he  worked  steadily  on  the 
Eagle,  then  he  tixik  a  job  on  the  same 
paper  working  four  days  a  week.  He 
still  wanted  to  write  plays.  He  wrote 
several,  and  one,  “Ransom,"  written  with 
Thcixlore  Burt  Sayre,  was  prixluced  by 
John  Cort,  but  it  was  a  fiasco  and  ran 
onlv  a  few  weeks.  .Xt  length  he  got  a 
writing  job  with  the  F.agle  reviewing 
the  drama.  He  liecame  a  feature  writer, 
and  in  1914  went  to  Europe,  returning 
just  before  the  war.  He  was  made  an 
editorial  writer  and  ten  years  ago  be¬ 
came  associate  eilitor. 

Reviewing  Mr.  Rfxlgers’  XX’ander- 
jahren  you  can  understand  his  abiding 
interest  in  one  of  his  predecessors  as 


editor  of  the  Eagle — Walt  Whitman. 
Mr.  Ro<lgers  was  instrumental  in  getting 
this  poet’s  bust  in  the  New  York  L’ni- 
versity  Hall  of  Fame,  which  was  no 
easy  job  although  Whitman’s  fame  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  secure. 

Mr.  Rodgers  has  also  collected  Whit¬ 
man’s  early  writings  in  the  two  years 
the  poet  editetl  the  Eagle,  which  were 
published  in  1920  under  the  title  “The 
(lathering  of  the  Forces.”  This  work, 
done  with  the  aid  of  a  collaborator, 
created  considerable  discussion,  since  it 
showed  W'hitman  in  a  different  light 
than  his  many  biographers  had  iiortrayed 
him.  Mr.  Rcxlgers  has  a  genuine  respect 
for  XX’hitman  as  an  editor.  "He  was 
not  the  loafer  and  the  idler  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being,”  he  said.  “He  worked 
hard  on  the  Ivagle  and  he  did  a  gexjd 
job.”  It  is  Mr.  Rtxlgers’  contention  that 
W  hitman’s  work  on  the  newspaper  fore¬ 
shadowed  "Leaves  of  Grass”  written  in 
jiart  siHin  after  he  left  the  paixT. 

From  discussion  of  Whitman’s  genius 
and  work  to  the  new  ten-year  plan  for 
the  development  of  Long  Islancl,  which 
the  Eagle  has  been  actively  interested  in, 
is  an  easy  step  for  .Mr.  Rcxlgers.  A 
36-pa"e  rotogravure  .section  he  h.Tci  just 
suiiervised  in  connection  with  the  plan 
and  with  the  90th  anniversary  of  the 
Eagle  (issued  (Vt.  25 1  was  his  particu¬ 
lar  pride.  The  ten-year  plan  itself,  t(X>, 
is  his  immediate  concern.  The  Eagle, 
through  an  editorial  last  June,  launched 
the  movement  which  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  of  civic  develop¬ 
ment.  Following  the  editorial  the  Eagle 
was  host  to  leaclers  of  1-ong  Island  civic 
organizations  at  which  time  a  committee 
on  plan  and  scope  was  organizc'd.  TJie 
report  of  this  committee,  outlining  the 
improvements  it  feels  are  necessary  for 
the  next  decade,  was  the  cx'casion  for 
the  E'agle’s  special  section,  “without,”  as 
Mr.  Rcxlgers  said,  “a  single  filler  in  it.” 
The  other  Brixiklyn  papers  and  the  New 
York  papers  with  Brooklyn  supplements 
are  siqiixirting  the  plan. 

Mr.  Rcxlgers,  after  recounting  the 
early  events  of  his  life,  wondered  for  a 
moment  whether  they  had  actually  lieen 
helpful  to  him.  On  the  whole,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  he  thought  they  had. 

“For  one  thing, ”  he  said,  “if  I 
hadn’t  that  early  training  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaix?r  I  couldn’t 
have  gotten  out  this  roto  section,"  he 
said.  “And  besides,  I  think  it  is_  a 
gcxxl  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  diversity 
of  exjieriences,  esix'cially  in  newspaper 
work.  The  newspaix-r  of  texlay  has  be¬ 
come  so  (leiiartmentalized  that  we  often 
lose  sight  of  it  as  a  whole.  man  who 
has  lK*en  in  all  its  departments  is  more 
likely  to  understand  the  newspaixT  from 
the  front  page  to  the  back  than  one 
who  has  six-cialized  in  only  one  or  two 
dejwrtments.” 

CHANGES  RADIO  AFFILIATION 

The  Chieaiio  American  is  no  longer 
affiliated  with  radio  station  VX'IBO, 
owned  and  operated  by  Nelson  Brothers 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Company,  CTiicago, 
it  was  announced  this  week.  While  no 
official  announcement  has  tx-en  made  by 
the  Chicago  .\merican  management  as 
to  its  present  radio  connections,  the 
.American  carried  a  statement  from  the 
publisher,  Herman  Black,  on  Nov.  2,  an- 
ixcuncing  that  the  American  this  week 
begins  a  daily  broadcast  over  WENR- 
XXLS,  Chicago  NBC  outlet,  featuring 
“What’s  the  News?”  This  is  summary 
of  news  of  the  day  broadcast  by  XX/'illiam 
J.  Clark,  radio  editor  of  the  .American. 


FRISBIE  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

J.  .A.  Callahan,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times,  has  announced  the  apixiint- 
ment  of  W.  .A.  F'risbie  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  two  worked  together  years 
ago  on  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  Subse¬ 
quently  Mr.  Frisbie  was  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Xeu'S. 
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SIMPLICITY  AND  FORCE  CARTOONIST’S 
GREATEST  ASSETS,  SAYS  SYKES 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Artist  Celebrates  25th  Year  at 
Drawing  Board — Sees  More  Humor,  Less  Viciousness 
I  in  Modem  Political  Cartooning 

By  ARTHUR  JOYCE 


I  FOUND  Charles  H.  Sykes,  noted 
cartoonist,  quietly  celebrating  his  25th 
anniversary  as  a  newspaper  “editor”  last 
week,  working  away  on  a  cartoon— along 
toward  midnight — in  the  little  cubicle  he 


Charles  H.  Sykes 

occupies  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  building. 

“Why  the  night  work.  Bill  ?”  I  in¬ 
quired.  Everyljody  calls  him  Bill.  Not 
that  he  reflects  in  the  slightest  any  of 
the  characteristics  of  Dickens’  famous 
character.  Far  from  it.  Bill  Sykes  is 
one  of  the  most  democratic  and  most 
popular  of  men  and  the  name  “Bill” 
seems  to  tie-in  naturally  with  his  rugged, 
simple,  almost  boyish  characteristics. 

The  word  “editor”  is  used  advisedly 
in  referring  to  Mr.  Sykes,  because  that  is 
wliat  he  is  pleased  to  call  himself.  He 
explained  that  he  sees  no  logical  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  so  classified,  since 
it  is  his  job  to  reflect  or  interpret  the 
news  of  the  day. 

“The  editorial  staff  of  a  newspaper 
does  this  interpreting  by  writing,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “My  method  is  through  the  car¬ 
toon.  The  only  difference,  therefore,  is 
in  the  mechanics  of  expression.” 

To  get  back  to  the  night  work.  ^^r. 
Sykes  makes  a  carttKin  a  day,  every  day 
in  the  year  excepting  Sundays,  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  On 
those  days  the  ICvening  Public  I^ger 
is  not  published.  Mr.  Sykes  is  staff  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Evening  Ledger  and  the 
Nerv  York  livening  I'ost.  He  always 
does  his  drawing  at  night. 

“First.”  he  explained,  “because  it  is 
quiet  down  here  in  the  office  and  I  can 
think  l)etter  when  there’s  no  distraction. 
Then,  again.  I  am  a  stickler  for  timeli¬ 
ness  in  cartoons  and  I  stay  around  the 
shop  until  the  morning  edition  of  the 
Public  Ledger  comes  off  the  press  so 
that  I  can  get  the  very  latest  news  hap- 
oenings  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  fn 
that  way  I  keep  a  day  ahead  always.  l)e- 
cause  I  can  reflect  the  big  news  of  the 
day  on  the  very  same  day  that  it  breaks 
— not  the  day  after. 

“Besides,  there's  another  reason  for 
the  night  work.  It’s  this :  I  can’t  play 
golf  at  night,  .^nd  playing  golf,  next  to 
cartooning,  is  not  only  my  biggest  hobby, 
but  also  my  biggest  job.  It’s  got  to  he 
done,  every  dav.  the  same  as  my  il.yiiy 
cartoon  has  to  be  turned  out.” 

Sykes  has  made  annroximately  lO.ttiV) 
cartoons  during  his  25  years  at  a  draw¬ 
ing  board.  Not  all  of  them  were  for 
newspapers,  however.  His  cartoons  were 
featured  for  five  years  while  he  was  a 
staff  menif>er  of  Life;  bv  Collier’s.  Satur¬ 
day  Fvenina  Post.  Ladles  Home  Journal. 
Country  Gentleman  and  a  host  of  other 
magazines.  Vet  when  I  asked  him  whicli, 
of  all  his  cartoons,  he  considered  his  best, 
he  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  Public  Ledger  library  and  said: 


“Hundreds  of  them  are  on  file  in  there. 
Close  your  eyes,  reach  in  your  hand  and 
take  your  pick.  My  best  cartoon  has  yet 
to  be  drawn.” 

Bill  Sykes  began  to  sketch  things  on 
pa|>er  the  moment  he  was  able  to  hold  a 
pencil  in  his  hand.  He  was  only  ten 
years  old  when  he  was  commissioned  by 
Major  Gordon,  a  brother  of  the  famed 
General  John  B.  Gordon,  to  make  a 
transparency  for  a  political  parade  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  in  Mr.  Sykes’  home  town, 
Athens,  .•Ma.,  where  “Bill”  was  born  49 
years  ago. 

What  technique  he  learned  about 
drawing  was  acquired  during  a  short 
course  at  Drexel  Institute,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  However,  Mr.  Sykes  puts  a  value 
of  only  about  20  per  cent  on  technique  in 
the  production  of  a  cartoon.  The  rest, 
80  per  cent,  he  attributes  to  practice  and 
common  sense. 

After  his  school  term  Sykes  went  back 
to  Athens,  firm  in  his  determination  to 
become  an  artist.  His  leaning  was  for 
cartoon  work.  He  studied  carefully  the 
work  of  McCutcheon,  Davenport.  Walt 
McDougall,  Floyd  Campbell  and  others. 

“Every  joh  I  ever  got  was  by  acci¬ 
dent,”  he  said.  “After  I  had  done  a  bit 
of  free-lance  cartooning  in  Athens.  I 
came  North.  I  had  a  friend  on  the  old 
Philadelphia  North  American,  from 
which  many  noted  cartoonists  were  grad¬ 
uated.  This  friend  induced  John  C. 
Eckel,  then  the  night  editor,  to  make  a 
place  for  me  in  tbe  art  department.  I 
worked  there  about  five  months  under 
F.  Cresson  Scholl.  You  remember,  you 
were  on  the  city  desk  at  the  time.  And 
you  recall  how  I  did  the  puzzle  page  and 
kept  busy  doing  those  half-column  initials 
that  were  first  introduced  on  the  North 
American  to  illustrate  news  stories,  espe¬ 
cially  when  pictures  were  not  available 
and  Jim  Bonn  wanted  something  to 
brighten  up  the  page.” 

From  the  North  .American,  which  was 
subs^uently  purchased  by  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis  and  discontinued,  Sykes  went  to 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Nezvs,  where  he 
remained  two  years  and  where  he  got 
his  first  real  experience  as  a  regular  car¬ 
toonist.  The  News  suspended  and  Sykes 
then  returned  to  Athens. 

In  his  boyhood  days,  before  he  drifted 
North.  Sykes  had  freonently  sent  baseball 
cartoons  to  the  Nashville  Banner.  He 
decided  now  to  try  to  land  a  regular 
job  on  that  paper. 

“They  asked  me  to  do  a  baseball  car¬ 
toon.  remembering  niv  previous  efforts,” 
said  Svkes.  “.As  I  recall  it.  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  bought  two  of  them  from  me 
and  paid  me  enotieh  to  cover  my  expenses 
to  and  from  .Athens.  On  my  return 
home,  I  found  a  telegram  awaiting  me 
asking  me  to  come  back  to  Nashville 
and  take  a  permanent  job.  I  did  and 
remained  two  years.  Then  I  got  the  itch 
to  go  North  again.  I  landed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  called  on  sfinie  artist  friends. 

“At  that  time,  all  of  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  had  cartoonists  excepting  the 
Public  Ledger.  Herbert  Johnson  was 
(HI  the  North  .American ;  Hueh  Dovle  on 
the  old  Press:  lohn  De  Mar,  on  the 
Record  and  Fred  Morgan,  on  the 
Inquirer. 

“George  Ochs  Oakes  who  died  recently 
and  his  brother  .Adolph  Ochs,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .\  cre  )’ork  Times,  had  just 
acquired  the  Public  Ledger.  There  was 
a  hot  mavoralty  campaign  under  wav  and. 
fortunately  for  me.  Mr.  Ochs  Oakes  had 
the  idea  a  cartoonist  could  help.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  hy  a  friend  in  tbe 
Ledger’s  art  department  and  I  got  the 
iob.  Mv  desk  has  been  right  here  in 
the  Public  Ledger  brn’ldiiur  ever  since. 
That.  I  think,  was  in  1911.” 

Mention  of  the  newspaoers  on  which 
he  had  worked  led  Mr.  .Sykes  to  make 
this  observation : 

“Only  a  few  newspapers  today  are 
owned  by  real  newspapermen.  Manv  are 


owned  by  individuals  with  ambitions  to 
become  United  States  Senators,  forrign 
ambassadors  or  who  are  after  some  im¬ 
portant  public  honor.  They  use  the 
newspaper  presumably  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  their  goal.  Others  are  interested 
solely  from  the  money-making  standpoint 
and  regard  their  newspapers,  perhaps,  as 
just  another  factory  source  of  added 
income. 

“Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  I 
think  the  Ledgers  are  one.  But  almost 
everything  on  the  modern  newspaper  is 
controlled  by  policies.  These  policies 
often  retard  cartoon  freedom. 

“F'or  instance,  the  cartoonist  today 

OUT  OF  TURN 


A  typical  Sykes  cartoon  printed 

during  Premier  Laval’s  visit  to  this 
country. 

hasn’t  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  Nast  or 
Davenport  in  the  old  days.  They  could 
slam  out  a  cartoon  on  any  subject  that 
interested  them,  rarely  being  called  to  ac¬ 
count  or  being  directed  by  so-called 
policies  of  the  newspaper.  ()f  course,  I 
don’t  mean  that  that’s  the  logical  way  of 
doing  things.  1  merely  say  it  was  the 
method. 

“Yet  the  mcxlern  cartoon  has  this  to 
commend  it.  Today,  more  humor  and 
less  viciousness  is  reflected,  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  cartoon,  especially.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  good-natured 
ridicule  is  far  more  potent  than  vicious 
attacks,  either  in  writing  or  picturization. 
You  may  recall  that  it  was  Boss  Tweed, 
of  New  York,  who  said  that  he  didn’t 
give  a  rap  what  the  political  reporters 
wrote  about  him,  since  most  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  could  not  read.  But  he  did 
care  how  they  pictured  him,  knowing  that 
there’s  no  mistaking  the  message  in  a 
cartoon  and  that  it  can  be  understood,  if 
sim])ly.  but  strongly  done,  by  even  the 
most  illiterate  person." 

Asked  what  type  of  artist  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  ideal  cartoonist,  Sykes  replied : 
“The  man  who  knows  a  little  more  than 
the  average  man.” 

“Not  much  more,”  he  added,  “because 
then  he  is  liable  to  ‘talk’  over  the  other 
fellow’s  head.  Simplification  in  expres¬ 
sion  and  in  titles  are,  to  my  mind,  the 
fundamentals  of  successful  cartoons.  The 
reader  of  the  newspaper  has  got  to  Tie 
able  to  take  a  quick  glance  at  the  car¬ 
toon  and  just  as  quickly  get  its  iKiint. 

“I’ll  explain  what  I  mean.  McCutch- 
eon  once  drew  what  to  my  mind  was 
one  of  the  most  expressive  cartoons  in 
the  history  of  American  cartooning. 

“Yon  may  recall  it  was  published  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Pope  I^o 
XI H.  It  showed  a  drawing  of  the  earth 
and  ’round  it.  a  black  crepe.  I  don’t  re¬ 
call  tbe  caption,  but  it  was  c(|ually  simple 
— one  word.  I  believe. 

“The  cartoonist  has  a  distinctive  place 
in  the  newspaper  of  today,  just  as  much 
as  the  editorial  writer  or  the  reporter. 
His  job.  as  I  see  it.  is  not  to  teach  his 
readers  but  rather  to  interpret,  as  simply 
and  as  effectivelv  as  nossihle.  the  news 
of  the  day.  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional.” 

In  the  field  of  advertising.  Mr.  Sykes 
believes  the  cartoon  method  of  getting 
across  the  message  is  equally  effective. 


Two  years  ago  he  did  the  cartoon 
series  used  by  Tydol  gasoline  and  his 
drawings  for  Ingram’s  shaving  cream 
are  still  running  in  the  magazines. 

“Cartooning,  after  all,  is  merely  the 
expression  of  an  idea  so  simply  and  so 
plainly  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
message  you  want  to  get  across,”  Mr. 
Sykes  believes.  “The  minute  you  begin 
to  involve  it  in  intricate  technique,  that’s 
exactly  when  you’re  going  to  spoil  its 
effect.  The  caption,  too,  must  be  just  as 
simply  expressed  and  as  forcible.  Many 
a  good  cartoon  has  been  ruined  by  a 
poor  caption.  Yet,  no  matter  how  g(XKl 
the  caption,  it  cannot  cover  the  cartoon 
deficiency.  Personally,  I’d  prefer  always 
to  label  my  cartoons  with  a  one-word 
caption.  This  is  not  always  possible,  but 
I  make  it  a  point  to  do  it,  whenever  one 
simple  word  will  tell  the  story.” 


U.  P.  SHIFTS  WRITERS 
TO  FURTHER  POLICY 


Personnel  Realignment  on  Program  to 
Give  Correspondents  Universal 
Viewpoint — Brown  to  Come 
With  Grandi 


A  nrogram  of  personnel  realignment  of 
its  foreign  and  domestic  correspondents 
“so  that  its  men  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  w'orld  will  have  a  proper  perspective 
on  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts,”  has 
been  placed  into  effect  by  the  United 
Press,  according  to  Robert  J  Bender, 
vice-president  and  general  news  manager. 
This  noliev  is  being  adopted  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  “big  news  drive  which  is 
bound  to  attend  the  opening  of  Congrws” 
and  the  following  months  of  political 
activity  and  international  economic  and 
political  conferences. 

In  line  with  this  policy  the  U.  P.  has 
assigned  Stewart  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
London  and  Paris  bureaus  and  for  the 
past  year  with  the  Rome  bureau,  to  ac¬ 
company  Foreign  Minister  Dino  Grandi 
of  Italy  on  his  trip  to  this  country.  Mr. 
Brown  will  stay  in  this  country,  acquaint¬ 
ing  himself  with  conditions  and  for  a 
vacation,  and  will  return  to  Rome  about 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Ralph  Heinzen’s  trip  to  the  United 
States  and  back  to  Paris  with  Premier 
Laval  was  also  made  with  the  same  basic 
purpose. 

TTie  program  also  includes  expansion 
of  the  Washington  U.  P.  staff,  according 
to  Mr.  Bender.  Henrv  F.  Misselwitz, 
Virgil  Pinkley,  and  Edward  C.  Beatty, 
all  of  whom  have  served  the  U.  P. 
abroad  and  at  home,  have  been  assigned 
to  Washington. 

Gerald  Quisenberrv,  of  the  New  York 
office,  has  been  transferred  to  London, 
and  Arthur  DeGreve,  of  the  London 
bureau,  to  New  York.  Bates  Raney, 
formerly  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  and  for- 
merlv  a  foreign  correspondent,  and  Delos 
Smith  have  been  added  to  the  New  York 
staff. 


EDITORIAL  ENDS  SUITS 


Former  Mayor  Holcombe  Drops  Action 
Against  Houston  Press 

An  editorial  written  by  M.  E.  Foster, 
headed  “We  .Are  Pleased  To  Say.” 
caused  Oscar  F.  Holcombe,  former 
Mayor  of  Houston,  Texas,  to  dismiss 
suits  against  the  Houston  Press  and  its 
editor  for  damages  of  $585,000. 

The  Houston  Press  opposed  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe.  who  was  seeking  vindication,  and 
advfKated  reelection  of  Walter  MontietE 
On  the  stump  and  in  other  papers  the 
cx-niayor  and  his  campaign  speakers  at¬ 
tacked  the  Press  and  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Press  won  the  fight  by  a  large 
majority. 

Last  .April  Mr.  Holcombe  filed  a  libel 
suit  against  the  Press,  asking  damages 
of  $200,000  and  one  against  Air.  Foster 
personally,  for  $125.0(K). 

I-ast  week  friends  of  Mr.  Holcombe 
conferred  with  Mr.  Foster,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Holcombe  would  with¬ 
draw  all  claims  for  damages,  if  the  Press 
would  print  an  editorial  statinc  that  it 
h.ad  not  intended  to  attack  Mr.  Holcombe 
for  j)ersonal  dishonesty  or  corruptness. 
The  editorial  was  published  on  page  one, 
Nov.  2. 
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GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT  | 


St.  Louis  Daily  Completes  $2,500,000  Home  Built  in  Depression  to  Demonstrate  Faith  in  City — 
Railroad  Branch  Permits  Unloading  at  Door — Most  Modem  Equipment  Installed 


A  NEWSPAPER  building  emixxlying 
every  modern  feature  of  mechanical 
efliciencv  without  sacrificing  beauty,  is 
the  new  home  of  the  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  occupied  this  week. 

Built  in  a  period  of  detiression  to 


E.  Lansing  Ray 


demonstrate  faith  in  the  community,  this 
new  building  contains  six  times  the  floor 
space  of  the  old  plant  which,  when  built 
in  1^1,  was  considered  “the  last  word.” 
The  new  home  represents  an  investment 
of  more  than  $2,500,IXX). 

The  building,  a  fireproof,  water-proof 
structure  of  steel  and  concrete,  faced 
with  a  soft  gray  brick,  is  six  stories 
high  with  a  deep  basement  and  sub-base¬ 
ment.  It  is  located  on  the  block  bor¬ 
dered  by  High  street,  Wash  street,  12th 
Boulevard,  and  Franklin  avenue.  It  is 
close  to  St.  Louis’  business  center  and 
its  proximity  to  the  Union  Station  facili¬ 
tates  convenient  shipping  of  mail 
editions. 

The  Illinois  Traction  System’s  sub¬ 
way  under  High  street,  paralelling  the 
sub-basement  of  the  building,  makes  it 
possible  to  receive  freight,  paper,  and 
ink  in  carload  lots  without  rehandling. 

This  sub-basement,  with  the  exception 
of  the  machine  room  and  ink  storage 
tanks,  will  be  used  mainly  for  paper 
storage. 

There  are  two  ink  storage  tanks  of 
S,220  gallons  capacity  each — approxi¬ 
mately  two  tank  carloads.  These  tanks, 
by  a  special  arrangement  of  piping  and 
pumps,  may  be  filled  from  tank  cars 
entering  over  the  traction  system  on  the 
west  side  of  the  building,  or  from  trucks 
at  the  loading  platform  at  the  east  side. 


The  flow  of  ink  to  the  Duplex  printing 
presses  above  is  controlled  by  electrically 
operated  pumps  with  push-button  con¬ 
trol  at  the  various  presses. 

The  machine  room,  a  separate  unit  of 
the  sub-basement,  houses  the  electrical 
sub-station  where  40(X)  volts,  primary 
current,  is  transformed  to  220  volts  for 
power,  and  110  volts  for  lighting,  trans¬ 
formers  by  Maloney  Electric  Company. 
A  modern  electric  switchboard  along 
with  other  up-to-date  switching  equip¬ 
ment,  is  here  installed.  In  this  room  too, 
are  an  ice  machine  which  supplies  all 
ice  water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  for 
the  photography  room,  hot  water  tanks 
heated  hy  “bought  steam,”  the  exhauster 
which  oi)erates  the  Lamson  pneumatic 
tube  system,  and  the  air  conditioning 
apparatus,  operated  by  Westinghouse 
motors,  which  forces  80,000  cubic  feet  of 
properly  conditioned  air  into  the  press 
room  and  paper  storage  room. 

The  paper  storage  room  is  particularly 
designed  to  be  absolutely  water-proof 
and  dry,  and  is  capable  of  holding  7,000 
tons  of  paper — a  supply  that  will  handle 
several  months  printing  of  average  size 
Globe-Democrats. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  part  of 
the  building  is  the  convenience  with 
which  paper  can  be  brought  in  directly 
from  freight  cars,  moved  in  by  special 
hand  trucks,  and  stacked  by  an  elec¬ 
trically  operated  tiering  machine.  Once 
the  paper  is  stacked,  it  is  ready  to  move 
along  on  the  line  of  production  to  the 
room  above,  the  reel  room,  where  the 
rolls  of  paper  are  fed  into  the  pre.sses 
from  below.  The  rolls  of  paper  arrive 
in  the  reel  room  over  a  Jampol  conveyor 
which  brings  them  up  from  the  main 
storage  room  below  at  the  rate  of  40 
feet  a  minute. 

The  reel  room  is,  in  a  sense,  the  “im¬ 
mediate”  paper  storage  room.  Here 
rolls  of  newsprint  are  held  in  readiness 
to  be  fed  into  the  presses.  Here  one 
may  see  the  massive  press  sub-structures 
and  the  Kohler  reels. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference 
between  this  modern  plant  of  today  and 
the  plant  which  turned  out  Globe- Demo¬ 
crats  through  the  years  1891  to  1931,  is 
the  production  methods  now  used. 

Throughout  the  plant,  new  and  spe¬ 
cially  designed  equipment  has  been 
installed. 

In  the  pressroom  two  lines  of  Duplex 
black  and  white  presses  have  been  placed 
in  a  position  opposite  a  row  of  large 
windows,  thereby  permitting  spectators  to 
view  the  presses  in  action  from  outside 
the  building.  In  one  line  there  are  16 
units  and  four  folders,  comparable  in  size 
to  four  of  the  decker  type  octuple  presses. 
The  other  line  consists  of  five  units  and 


one  folder,  thus  giving  a  total  of  21  ac¬ 
tive  units,  with  foundations  laid  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  line  to  16  additional  units 
when  necessary.  Still  another  press  is 
the  Goss  color  press  which  prints  the 
comic  and  magazine  sections  of  the  Sun¬ 


day  Globe- Democrat.  This  eight-cylinder 
multi-color  press  is  32  feet  long,  and  24 
feet,  four  inches  high,  from  the  basement 
level.  .An  unusual  feature  of  the  press¬ 
room  is  the  two-ton  electric  tram  rail 
which  runs  over  the  two  lines  of  presses. 
This  tram  rail  with  its  crane,  was  used 
to  excellent  advantage  in  building  the 
presses  and  will  be  kept  in  condition  to 
handle  repair  parts  of  the  pre.sses  when 
necessary. 

Besides  the  pressroom,  the  first  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  main  entrance  lobby, 
the  “49th  State”  Tour  Club,  which  serves 
thousands  of  motorists  each  year,  a  pub¬ 
lic  reading  room,  and  a  Westinghouse 
passenger  elevator.  Adjacent  to  the  press¬ 
room,  on  this  floor,  are  locker  and  wash 
rooms,  with  showers,  the  machine  shop, 
colored-ink  room,  and  nickelling  room 
for  the  color  press  plates.  The  shipping 
platform  on  the  12th  street  side  is  on  the 
level  with  this  floor  which  brings  it  four 
feet  al)ove  the  private  trucking  space 
which  is  at  street  level. 

The  second  floor  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  conference  rf)oms,  small 
offices,  and  a  number  of  room  vaults 
used  for  storage  of  old  files  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  records  of  the  research  and 


statistical  departments,  and  advertising 
copy  data.  The  second  floor  of  the  main 
lobby  of  the  building  has  been  left  open, 
forming  a  balcony  for  one  main  flt)or, 
which,  with  its  decorative  iron  railing, 
lends  a  pleasing  architectural  appearance 


to  the  main  floor  lobby.  Occupying  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  third  floor  is  the  mail 
room  which  is  paved  with  wood  blocks. 
Here  the  printed  papers  arrive  imme¬ 
diately  after  coming  off  the  presses 
below.  They  are  brought  up  through 
the  floor  by  means  of  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyors,  and  are  delivered  at  the  point 
close  to  the  Jampol  mailing  tables.  A 
“fly  boy”  there  takes  them  and  deposits 
them  on  tables  for  the  mailers  who  tie 
them  in  bundles  and  drop  them  through 
openings  in  the  floor  on  to  Alvey  belt 
conveyors,  which  carry  them  straight  to 
the  outside  shipping  platform.  The  bun¬ 
dles  of  paper  are  then  ready  for  a  group 
of  “wrappers”  who  wrap  the  various 
bundles  in  different  colored  paper,  thus 
assuring  quick  identification  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  mail  editions  which  must  go  into 
specified  delivery  trucks  for  distribution 

Directly  above  the  mail  room,  on  the 
fourth  floor,  are  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  These  include  the  composing 
room,  the  stereotyping  department,  the 
photo-engraving  department,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department,  and  the  dispatch 
room.  All  of  these  have  been  furnished 
with  most  modern  equipment  and  are 
grouped  on  one  floor  to  assure  simple 
operation  and  supervision. 

The  largest  of  these  is,  of  course,  the 
omposing  room.  On  this  maple-floored 
Jepartment  are  located  40  Intertype 
machines  with  provision  for  32  more. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  metal  cutting 
saws  and  mitering  machines  have  been 
placed  in  the  alleys  where  the  Intertype 
machines  are  located.  Surrounding  these 
saws  are  the  newly  designed,  American 
Type  Founders  guards  that  contain 
shelves  which  hold  30  designs  of  orna¬ 
mental  borders. 

Immediatelv  adjoining  the  composing 
room  are  type  cabinets,  various  auxiliary 
machines,  and  18  composing  “stones” 
(solid  steel  top  tables,  12  feet  long) 
under  which  are  racks  containing  column 
rules,  leads,  dashes,  and  other  much  used 
type  matter — all  within  easy  reach  of  the 
make-up  man.  The  advertising  composing 
room,  where  the  advertisments  arc  set, 
has  57  assembling  cabinets  containing  a 
full  assortment  of  working  materials 
which  weigh  6F2  lbs. 

The  monotype  room,  partitioned  off 
from  the  main  floor,  is  advantageously 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the  type 
cabinets.  Here  arc  two  Lanston  mono¬ 
type  type  casters  and  rule  casters  and  a 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


Imposing  press  battery  in  new  Globe-Democrat  plant.  Public  can  view  operations  through  windows. 


New  home  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Synopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 

_ By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT - 


Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledcer  Publications 


IT  isn’t  often  that  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
volume  of  retail  advertising  that  will 
appear  in  newsnapers,  but  two  recent 
rulings  of  the  highest  court  in  the  country 
bid  fair  to  result  in  a  distinct  increase  in 
retail  linage,  at  least  on  the  part  of  chain- 
store  organizations. 

The  decisions  in  question  are  (1)  the 
denial  of  the  plea  for  a  re-hearing  of 
the  case  in  which  the  Indiana  chain- 
store  tax  was  held  valid  by  a  five-to- 
four  vote  last  May,  thus  automatically 
establishing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tax,  and  (2)  the  sustaining  of  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  North  Carolina  chain-store 
tax,  providing  for  a  license  fee  of  $5()  on 
each  and  every  chain  or  branch-store 
operating  in  the  state  in  excess  of  one,  a 
measure  different  from  the  Indiana  grad¬ 
uated  license  tax  which  increases  with  the 
number  of  stores  operated  under  one 
management  in  the  state. 

.As  a  result  of  these  two  decisions, 
chain-store  authorities  are  agreed  that 
the  chains  will  have  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  in  order  to  increase  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit  which,  in  turn,  means 
that  their  advertising  will  be  stepped  up. 
To  date,  the  chains  have  yet  to  score  a 
major  victory  in  their  Supreme  Court 
fight  against  increased  taxation,  though 
the  decision  in  the  most  important  case 
of  all — that  with  respect  to  the  Kentucky 
tax — is  still  to  be  handed  down. 

*  *  * 

HO  says  there’s  no  volume  these 
”  days  ?  As  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
consider  the  following: 

The  recent  ninth  birthday  of  the  baM- 
ment  store,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J..  was  the  biggest  in  the 
history  of  the  store,  the  increase  in 
dollar  volume  being  approximately  35 
per  cent  over  the  same  week  of  last  year. 
Sales  total  included  35,000  men’s  shirts, 
11,000  dresses,  12,000  rugs,  19,000  pieces 
of  lingerie  7,000  blankets,  43,(XX)  pieces 
of  silverware. 

Shoe  sales  at  the  rate  of  two  pairs  a 
minute  were  mado  during  the  73rd  anni¬ 
versary  sale  of  the  R.  H.  White  Co., 
Boston. 

The  18  day  sale  which  marked  the 
104th  anniversary  of  James  A.  Hearn  & 
Son,  New  York  City,  is  declared  to  have 
been  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
store,  establishing  new  high  records  for 
dollar  volume,  unit  volume,  number  of 
transactions  and  the  number  of  customers 
served. 

An  employment  increase  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  usually  marks 
this  season  of  the  year  is  reported  by  the 
Wieboldt  Stores.  Chicago,  where  600  ad¬ 
ditional  workers  have  been  added  to  the 
payroll. 

Not  only  in  numl)er  of  transactions  but 
in  sales  volume  as  well,  the  recent  “Thor¬ 
oughfare  Celebration  Sale’’  at  the  Shep¬ 
ard  Store,  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  well 
ahead  of  the  same  event  last  year. 

In  the  Rothschild  store,  Chicago,  a 
volume  increase  of  more  than  10  per 
cent  was  attained  in  .September  of  this 
year  as  compared  to  the  same  month  of 
last  year. 

Chain-store  advances  in  dollar  volume 
in  September,  as  compared  to  last  year, 
included  W.  T.  Grant,  Walgreen.  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Drug.  Neisner.  G.  C.  Murphy,  and 
F.  &  W.  Grand-Silver,  Murphy  leading 
with  a  plus  10.8  per  cent. 


price  of  the  outfit  being  $100.90 — for  the 
total  ensemble  price  of  $59.00.  No  less 
than  3,5(X)  of  these  outfits  are  reported 
to  have  been  sold. 

Saks-Fifth  Avenue  countered  with  a 
debutante’s  “24-hour  wardrobe,”  but  no 
metition  of  the  barrel,  at  $180.50  and  this 
ensemble  also  went  over  in  a  big  way. 

*  «  * 

A  T  a  time  when  the  majority  of  stores 
are  preparing  to  extend  working 
hours  for  their  salesforces,  Pomeroy’s, 
Inc.,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Pottsville  and 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  has  announced  the 
adoption  of  a  5-day  week  for  employes, 
with  no  reduction  in  salaries  or  vacation 
privileges  and  a  schedule  of  store  hours 
by  which  the  stores  will  remain  open  57 
hours  a  week,  though  each  employee’s 
week  will  consist  of  only  42  hours.  The 
plan  is  too  long  to  outline  here,  but  com¬ 
plete  details  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested. 

*  *  * 

Every  year,  Retail  Ad-Netvs  ranks 
the  advertising  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  stores  according  to  very  strict  rat¬ 
ings  of  layout,  appearance,  merchandise 
offered,  promotional  ability,  and  the  like. 
Filene’s,  Boston,  led  the  list  this  year, 
followed  in  order  by  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit:  Jordan-Marsh,  Boston;  R. 
H.  Mary  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s,  Chicago:  Best  &  Co.,  New 
York;  I>ord  &  Taylor’s,  New  York; 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
McCreery’s,  New  York,  and  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn. 

Observers  of  retail  copy  who  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  w'ith  the  best  that  is  being 
produced  in  the  field  of  store  advertising 
would  do  well  to  watch  the  copy  of  these 
stores. 

*  *  * 


Buying  executives  of  furniture 
stores  and  departments  have  received 
the  first  unmistakable  indication  that  the 
long-expected  rise  in  the  wholesale  cost 
of  furniture  is  now  an  established  fact, 
many  manufacturers  in  this  line  having 
withdrawn  their  former  price  lists  as 
of  Nov.  1,  with  announcement  that  the 
iKw  figures  will  be  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  more  than  the  old  ones. 

This  upward  movement  is  e.xpected  to 
have  a  distinctly  stabilizing  effect  upon 
the  industry  generally  and  will  probably 
be  reflected  within  the  month  in  several 
other  major  lines,  previously  priced  at 
less-than-production  costs  in  order  to 
maintain  volume. 


After  15  years  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gilmer 
(Dorothy  Dix)  returned  recently  for 
a  visit  in  Hawaii.  She  was  bestowed 
with  many  leis  by  Honolulu  admir¬ 
ers,  as  photo  shows.  Mrs.  Gilmer  is 
back  in  New  Orleans  after  a  four 
months'  journey  to  the  Orient  and 
Australia. 


^HE  French  may  be  an  odd  race,  but 
you’d  never  find  them  doing  what  the 
dear  old  American  public  did  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Arnold  Constable’s  (N.Y.C.) 
recent  refund  offer. 

When,  last  month,  this  store  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  to 
reduce  its  regular  $40  line  of  men’s  suits 
to  $33.50,  it  not  merely  advertised  that 
the  reduction  had  been  made  but  offered 
to  refund  the  difference  of  $6.50  to  any¬ 
one  who  had  paid  $40  for  one  of  the 
suits  at  any  time  after  Sept.  1.  The 
offer  was,  admittedly,  made  with  mis¬ 


givings,  since  several  hundred  suits  had 
t)een  sold  at  the  $40  figure.  But  how 
many  called  for  their  $6.50?  E.xactly 
two!  One  of  them  took  it  in  cash.  The 
other  added  $27  and  bought  another  suit. 

Other  stores,  fearful  of  making  similar 
offers,  should  be  interested — though,  of 
course,  there’s  no  guarantee  that  the 
public  of  cities  other  than  New  York 
would  react  in  the  same  way. 

«  «  * 

TN  tlie  absence  of  an  official  retail  price 
index,  merchants  have  been  hard  put 
to  prove  their  claims  of  price  reductions 
in  merchandise  generally,  but  a  study  of 
relative  values  has  shown  that  prices  on 
women’s  apparel  are  now  25.2  per  cent 
f)elow  last  year’s  figures,  the  price  drops 
ranging  from  37  per  cent  in  handbags  to 
8  per  cent  in  gloves.  Detailed  figures, 
forwarded  upon  request,  should  form  the 
basis  for  some  interesting  and  legitimately 
comparative  price  copy. 


P  EPRESENTATIVES  of  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  twelve  eastern  cities 
and  towns  telephoned  1,197  houses  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  Oct.  28,  between  9  and 
9:15  o’clock,  to  find  out  how  many  were 
listening  to  the  radio. 

The  answer  was  309.  or  25.8  per 
cent  of  those  called.  Forty  per  cent  of 
the  people,  numbering  479,  were  not 
listenii^:  160,  or  13.3  per  cent,  owned 
no  radio;  and  249,  or  20.8  per  cent,  were 
not  at  home  when  the  investigators 
called. 

Of  the  309  who  were  listening.  217,  or 
18.1  per  cent,  could  name  the  station  they 
were  hearing  while  the  remaining  92,  or 
7.7  per  cent,  could  not. 

The  most  popular  stations  were 
WHAM,  VVGY  and  WJZ  each  of  which 


C  PEAKING  of  advertising  successes, 
Bloomingdale  Brothers,  New  York 
City,  reports  phenomenal  success  with 
their  recent  ensemble  promotion  in  con¬ 
nection  with  men’s  apparel  in  which  cus¬ 
tomers  were  invited  to  “Come  to 
Bloomingdale’s  in  your  birthday  suit  (not 
forgetting  the  barrel,  of  course)  and  go 
home  fully  dressed — for  $59.” 

Prospective  patrons  were  informed  that 
they  could  select  a  two-trouser  suit,  top¬ 
coat  or  overcoat,  hat,  union  suit,  necktie, 
sox.  shirt,  shoes,  gloves,  belt  or  sus¬ 
penders  and  a  pair  of  garters — the  regular 


Calls 

Not 

Own  No 

Not 

Listening  and 

Listening 

City 

Made 

Home 

Radio 

UsteninR 

Named  Station 

Couldn’t  Name 

Albany  . 

96 

15 

15 

38 

23 

5 

Brooklyn  . . . 

100 

22 

18 

31 

22 

7 

Elmira  . 

95 

15 

20 

35 

10 

17 

Hartford _ _ 

88 

21 

5 

32 

27 

3 

Ithaca  . 

97 

20 

20 

35 

19 

3 

Malone  . 

98 

20 

10 

47 

12 

9 

NewburRh  . . 

111 

23 

11 

60 

9 

8 

(>Rdensburg  . 

112 

29 

9 

48 

23 

3 

Clean  . 

100 

17 

14 

38 

15 

16 

Plainfield  ... 

100 

16 

13 

49 

11 

11 

Rochester  . . . 

100 

33 

6 

34 

24 

3 

Utica . 

100 

18 

19 

34 

22 

7 

TOTALS  ... 

..  1,197 

249 

160 

479 

217 

92 

Per  Cent . . . . 

20.8 

13.3 

40.0 

18.1 

7.7 

During  its  recent  annual  store- wide 
“Harvest  Sale,”  Rich’s,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  accepted  cotton  at  Ic  a  pound  above 
the  market  price  in  payment  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  .  .  .  Goldstein-Migel’s,  Waco, 
Texas,  followed  suit,  setting  1,000  bales 
as  their  limit  and  accepting  only  three 
bales  from  a  customer  who  must  be  the 
farmer  or  original  owner.  .  .  .  Wana- 
maker’s,  New  York  City,  is  appealing 
to  John  J.  Public  for  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  short  advertisement  featur¬ 
ing  individual  articles  or  the  “omnibus 
ad”  is  the  more  helpful.  .  .  .  No  less  than 
$141,840,000  will  be  spent  for  electric 
refrigerators  next  year,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  of  leading  manufacturers  in  that 
industry.  .  .  .  Fifteen  hundred  dollars 
has  been  offered  as  a  prize  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Milwaukee  for  “the 
most  convincing  piece  of  copy  written 
during  the  year,”  entries  from  all  classes 
of  advertising  to  be  considered.  .  .  . 
.\ccording  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
nwree,  the  average  sale  in  drug  stores  is 
around  33c,  about  one-quarter  of  the 
average  in  grocery  stores,  indicating 
clearly  that  the  operation  of  a  drug  store 
can  never  be  carried  on  at  the  margin 
current  in  grocery  stores,  though  this 
is  the  goal  at  which  many  retail  drug 
units  have  been  aiming.  .  .  .  Solicitors  of 
rotogravure  advertising  should  not  fail  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  h'rederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  advertisements  in  the 
Brooklyn  Gravure  Section  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Oct.  11,  one  of  the  real 
advertising  inspirations  of  the  year. 


N.  Y.  TELEGRAPH  TO  MOVE 


was  entertaining  about  2.6  per  cent  of 
the  residences  called.  “It  must  have  been 
a  big  night  for  radio  advertisers,”  Frank 
E.  T'-ipp.  general  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  paiK-r-;,  who  w'as  in  charge  of  the 
survey  commented. 

All  calls  made  were  to  residences.  Ten 
investigators  worked  in  each  city.  Names 
were  picked  in  the  telephone  book 
throughout  the  alphabet  by  dropping  a 
pencil  point  on  a  page  opened  at  random 
and  by  taking  the  residence  number 
nearest  the  spot. 

Three  questions  were  asked :  “Do  you 
own  a  radio?”,  “Are  you  listening  to  the 
radio  this  evening?”  and  “To  what  sta¬ 
tion  are  you  listening?”. 

The  results  of  the  “radio  test”  were 
announced  as  follows: 


New  York  Sport*  and  Theatre  Paper 
to  Give  Party  to  Alumni 

The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
sports  and  treatrical  daily,  will  move  to 
new  quarters  Nov.  15  on  West  26th 
street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  ave¬ 
nues.  The  paper  has  occupied  its  pres¬ 
ent  home,  in  the  old  car  barns  at  Eighth 
Avenue  and  50th  street  27  years.  A 
party  will  be  given  before  the  departure 
by  the  editorial  staff.  All  who  have 
formerly  worked  on  the  Telegraph,  and 
they  include  many  of  New  York’s  best 
known  newspapermen,  have  been  invited 
to  attend. 

The  new  building  will  be  the  fifth 
home  of  the  Morning  Telegraph,  first 
known  as  the  New  York  Mercury  when 
founded  in  1836.  The  name  was  changed 
when  the  paper  moved  in  1898  to  11 
Spruce  street.  Quarters  were  taken  in 
July,  19(X),  at  442  Pearl  street,  with  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  at  140  West  42nd.  In  1901 
the  paper  was  moved  to  116  Nassau 
street,  where  it  remained  until  1904. 


L.  S.  DEAL  RECOVERING 

L.  Smith  Deal,  editor  of  the  Dothan 
(Ala.)  IViregrass  Journal,  weekly,  is  re¬ 
covering  slowly  from  wounds  received 
when  he  was  attacked  three  weeks  ago 
by  J.  F.  Elmore,  former  school  teadier, 
but  his  condition  is  still  serious.  Editor 
Deal’s  jugular  vein  was  severed.  Elmore 
is  still  held  in  the  county  jail  without 
bond  pending  developments  in  Deal's 
condition.  The  attack  was  the  climax  to 
an  editorial  in  Deal’s  paper  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Elmore. 


Total  radio  contact  at  this  hour,  309 . 25.8  per  cent. 


HARRY  BRESSLER  RESIGNS 

Harry  Bressler,  for  several  years  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News 
and  other  papers  own^  by  James  M. 
Cox,  has  resigned  to  return  to  the  east. 
Mr.  Bressler  supplied  the  editorial  page 
cartoon  for  all  papers  of  the  Cox  league. 
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the  evening  bulletin  reaches  91%  OF  THE  HOMES  IN  PHILADELPHIA’S  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 


THE  BATTLE  OF  RIVETS 

GOES  ON 


The  staccato  rat-tat-tat  of  the  riveting 
eun  is  Philadelphia’s  most  familiar 


A  gun  is  Philadelphia’s  most  familiar 
sound.  Day  after  day,  this  battle  of  rivets 
goes  on. 

Philadelphia  is  renovating  her  skyline 
with  new  skyscrapers,  speeding  her  trans¬ 
portation  with  great  railroad  terminals  and 
subways,  beautifying  her  rivers  with 
modern  bridges  and  park  improvements. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  in  this  greatest  of  construction  pro¬ 
grams  ...  a  building  for  more  prosperous 
days  that  is  improving  conditions  right  now. 

Philadelphia  is  the  market  for  present- 
day  selling.  Individual  homes,  half  of  them 
owned  by  occupants,  give  this  market  sta¬ 
bility.  A  wide  range  of  basic  industries 
provides  unusually  steady  employment. 


And  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  gives  an 
advertising  effectiveness  which  no  other 
great  market  can  offer:  Ninety -one  per 
cent,  coverage  of  Philadelphia  homes,  in 
one  newspaper,  at  low  cost. 

Through  thirty-six  years,  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  has  grown  to  greater  and  great¬ 
er  home  coverage.  Through  the  same  per¬ 
iod  its  advertising  cost  has  steadily  decreased. 

Today’s  cost,  $1.16*  per  milline,  is  the 
lowest  in  years,  far  lower  than  any  other 
great  newspaper  in  America. 

560,855  net  paid  circulation  —  built  up 
without  premium  or  contest — at  65  cents  a 
line,  fits  this  present  economy  program. 

Buying  power,  coverage,  concentration, 
low  cost — all  are  available  in  Philadelphia, 
through  The  Evening  Bulletin,  today. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


New  York  Office  .  .  .  247  Park  Avenue 
Chicago  Office:  333  N. Michigan  Avenue 
I^woit  Office:  321  Lafayette  Boulevard 
^•n  Francisco  Office ....  5  Third  Street 

0  1931.  Th.  Bull.iin  Co. 


ROBERT  McLEAN,  President 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  JR.,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


'Milline  is  a  term  denotina  the  cost  of  a  line  of 
sdvertisina  (ono-fourteenth  of  an  inch)  printed 
in  one  million  eopiee  of  any  publication.  It  aivea 
a  baaia  upon  which  to  compare  the  coat  of  pub¬ 
lications  with  different  rates  and  circulationa. 
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AGGRESSIVE  FIRMS  MAKING  PROFITS 
WITH  HELP  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


Milwaukee  Jeweler  Sold  $150,000  Worth  of  Articles  by  Hiring 
Auctioneer — Other  Businesses  Stimulating  Sales  by 
Adopting  New  Methods 


By  HARRY 

N  Milwaukee  they  are  revising  the  old 
adage  to  read,  “what’s  one  man’s 
pois(jn  is  amither  man's  meat.’’  The 
recent  depression  may  have  wounded 
some,  but  others  are  making  money  out 
of  it. 

Some  aggressive  merchandisers — not¬ 
ably  the  news''apers— have  been  turning 
bad  situations  to  account  of  late  and  their 
examples  may  lie  consistently  followed 
elsewhere. 

There’s  the  case  of  Archie  Tegtmeyer, 
prominent  Milwaukee  jeweler.  It  was  no 
secret  that  his  business  was  in  a  critical 
condition.  An  auction  sale  was  sug¬ 
gested.  He  demurred,  fearing  such  an 
effort  would  hurt  the  prestige  of  his 
store.  But  he  finally  acceded,  with  the 
result  that  almost  $150,000  was  taken  in. 
Much  of  the  merchandise  brought  gfKxl 
prices.  The  auctioneers  cleaned  up.  of 
course,  benefiting  by  the  depressed  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Tegtmeyer  not  only  got  on  his 
feet  but  enhanced  his  prestige  with  his 
creditors  and  made  many  new  customers. 
From  the  newspaper’s  standpoint  the  auc¬ 
tion  sale  was  profitable  in  two  important 
ways.  First,  because  sizable  linage  was 
necessary  to  put  the  sale  over,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  jeweler  was  converted  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  had  beeti  a  lukewarm 
advertiser  before. 

Another  Milwaukee  jeweler,  William 
H.  Schwanke.  needed  cash.  He  was 
persuaded  to  say  so  in  bold  type  and  big 
space.  He  heralded  discounts  up  to  50 
per  cent.  He  adhered  meticulously  to 
the  truth.  He  gave  extraordinary  values. 
The  significant  result  of  his  sale  was  not 
only  the  $22,000  it  brought  in,  but  the 
new  customers  he  made.  The  sale 
brought  many  people  who  never  knew 
him  before.  Those  new  customers  are 
repeating.  Mr.  Schwanke,  like  his  com¬ 
petitor,  Mr.  Tegtmeyer.  was  formerly  a 
spasmodic  newspaper  advertiser.  But  he 
is  now  convinced  of  the  power  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  is  planning  ahead  with  the 
newspaper  as  the  keystone  of  his  promo¬ 
tional  effort. 

These  jewelers  were  able  to  make  sharp 
markdowns  to  get  rid  of  old  style  mer¬ 
chandise,  because  the  money  obtained 
would  buy  new  style  merchandise  at 
such  low  prices  in  the  present  market. 

The  auctioneers  have  profited  hand¬ 
somely  in  Milwaukee  in  other  lines, 
chiefly  furniture.  Strongly  supported  by 
dominant  newspaper  space  these  sales 
have  succeeded  in  most  cases. 

The  “sales  stimulators”  also  have  been 
having  their  inning.  The  boys  who  show 
merchants  how  to  stage  sales,  which  bear 
such  themes  as  “Tremendous  Liquida¬ 
tion,”  “Going  Out  of  Business,”  “Ix)st 
Our  Lease”  and  many  others.  These 
sales,  which  require  big  space  for  ex¬ 
ploitation,  are  helping  to  take  up  slack  in 
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local  newspaper  linage.  Several  of  these 
sales  have  moved  large  quantities  of 
merchandise. 

Several  merchants  have  used  “FKKE” 
offers  in  Milwaukee,  either  to  get  around 
a  price  cut,  or  to  lure  customers.  One 
shoe  store,  selling  women’s  shoes  at  $6, 
aclvertised  a  22-piece  luncheon  set  with 
each  pair  of  shoes.  A  clothing  store  of¬ 
fered  a  hat  with  a  suit  of  clothes.  An¬ 
other  a  tie  with  three  shirts.  Several 
automotive  service  stores  have  success¬ 
fully  used  “free”  offers  in  their  newspaper 
advertising,  such  as  free  parking,  free 
checking  of  brakes  or  battery,  one  spare 
tire  with  a  set  of  four  tires. 

Xew  services  that  have  offered  greater 
value — in  convenience,  more  modern  fa¬ 
cilities  and  workmanship — have  pros- 
I)ered.  h'irestone  Service  Stores,  opening 
recently  a  “super”  station  with  all  auto¬ 
motive  services  under  one  roof,  grossed 
more  than  $6,000  opening  day.  The  full 
page  advertisement  in  two  colors  that 
ran  the  day  before  the  opening,  carried 
several  offers  of  premiums,  in  the  form 
of  free  merchandise  and  souvenirs.  Two 
(Jther  “super”  service  stations  opening 
shortly  afterward  enjoyed  proportionate 
results.  Both  used  premium  offers  to  lure 
motorists. 


PRISONER  ATTACKS  REPORTER 

Aurey  D.  Strohpaul,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  police  reporter,  was 
struck  in  the  jaw  by  Wayne  Woodward, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  superior  court  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Oct.  28.  immediately  after  the  latter  had 
been  given  a  life  sentence  in  Jackson 
prison  following  his  conviction  on  an 
armed  robbery  charge.  Strohpaul  had 
appear^  as  a  witness  during  the  trial 
and  his  testimony  aided  materially  in 
Woodward’s  conviction.  He  had  just 
fmi.shed  telephoning  the  jury’s  verdict 
to  the  Press  office  when  the  assault  oc¬ 
curred. 


APPOINTED  BOOK  EDITOR 

David  W.  Hazen,  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  and  war  correspondent,  has  been 
named  book  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian.  Mr.  Hazen  has  one  of  the  most 
extensive  libraries  on  American  history 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  is  author 
of  “American  History  Shelves.”  He 
succeeds  David  Piper,  who  will  manage 
a  little  treater. 


PATTERSON  GETS  DEGREE 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  literature  by  Defiance  col¬ 
lege  at  Defiance,  O.,  Saturday,  Oct.  31. 
The  occasion  was  the  formal  inauguration 
of  Dr.  W.  Vernon  Lytle  as  president  of 
the  institution. 


Busy  Bankers  and  Hurried 
Housewives  in  Los  Angeles 
. . .  Read  The  Daily  News 


It  saves  their  time  with  terse  condensed  news 
in  a  more  convenient  form  (just  one-half  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  page). 

The  easiest  way  to  reach  over  100,000  people 
here,  where  they  can't  miss  your  advertising 
message — is  in  this  modern  condensed  news¬ 
paper.  Investigate! 


123  E.  Pico  St.  Los  Angeles,  California 

WetfoncI  Rapmmtativ:  REYNOLDS-nTZGERALD,  INC. 


•‘PLAYED  DOWN”  CAPONE 

Chicago  Post  Readers  Dictated  Daily’s 
Coverage  of  Gangster’s  Trial 

A  novel  experiment  was  tried  recently 
by  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  in  allowing 
the  reader  rather  than  the  editor  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  space  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  trial  of  A1  Capone,  Chicago  gang¬ 
ster  convicted  of  income  tax  evasion. 

As  a  result,  Capone's  trial  was  deffated 
considerably  and  allotted  but  two  columns 
a  day  while  other  papers  were  using  from 
14  to  18  columns. 

Publisher  K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  believed 
that  Post  readers  did  probably  not  want 
long  accounts  of  the  legal  skirmishes,  the 
color  of  Capone’s  neck-ties  and  the  num¬ 
erous  other  so-called  “human  interest” 
angles.  He  suggested  a  canvass  among 
readers.  An  editorial  was  also  printed 
asking  readers  to  indicate  their  interest 
in  the  trial. 

Harry  Steele,  Post  reporter,  was  sent 
out  to  ask  business  men  whether  they 
preferred  World’s  Series  news  more  than 
the  Capone  story.  They  gave  Capone  a 
slight  edge,  but  the  editorial  and  radio 
inquiries  brought  in  an  entirely  different 
result. 

The  Post  received  a  flood  of  letters  in 
which  Capone  was  denounced  and  the 
World’s  Series  was  the  favorite  by  a  big 
margin.  .Some  readers  asked  for  oniy 
the  bare  facts  of  the  trial,  others  asked 
that  the  Capone  story  be  kept  off  the 
front  page,  and  some  even  suggested 
leaving  the  story  out  altogether. 

The  Post  took  cognizance  of  these  re¬ 
quests  and  held  the  Capone  story  down 
to  two  columns  each  day.  It  was  given 
a  top  head  on  page  one.  with  no 


streamer,  and  continued  inside  for  about 
a  column.  No  color  stories  were  used. 
The  only  art  was  one  court  room  scene 
and  pictures  of  Judge  VVilkerson  and  A1 
Capone  on  the  day  that  the  verdict  was 
announced.  The  verdict  merited  the 
only  eight-column  streamer  on  the  trial. 

The  Post  has  also  adopted  a  new  ap¬ 
praisal  of  news  values  and  is  playing 
down  routine  crime,  accident  and  divorce 
news.  Such  news  is  now  being  con¬ 
densed  into  one  paragraph  and  assembled 
in  one  column  in  the  news  section  under 
the  head :  “City  News  Briefs.” 


CONTRACT  RENEWED 

A  renewal  of  the  five-year  contract 
for  the  printing  of  all  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  MacFadden  Publication,  Inc., 
has  been  received  by  the  Art  Color  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  subsidiary  of  the  W.  F. 
Hall  Printing  Company  of  New  York 
and  Chicago.  A  oortion  of  the  work 
is  being  done  in  the  Chicago  plant  of  the 
W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co.  In  the  past 
the  entire  contract  was  printed  at  the 
Dunellen,  N.  J..  plant  of  the  Art  Color 
Printing  Company. 


DAILIES  AIDED  FUND 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  em¬ 
ployees  raised  $1,512  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  community  chest  campaign  Oct. 
26-31.  Charles  M.  Greenway,  publisher 
of  the  Press,  and  Mrs.  Greenway  gave 
$1,200,  while  the  Press  made  a  separate 
contribution  of  $3,600.  The  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  gave  $1,000  and  Russell 
I.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the  Herald,  gave 
$250.  Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  gave  $1,500. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Fifth  City  In 
Building  Expansion 

Of  562  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  reporting  build¬ 
ing  permits  during  the  month  of  September  to  S.  W.  Straus 
&  Co„  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  stands  in  fifth  place. 

Worcester’s  building  permits  in  September,  1931, 
totaled  $2,661,535  as  against  $169,540  in  l^ptem- 
ber,  1930. 

Worcester’s  building  permits  in  August,  1931, 
totaled  $818,208  as  against  $173,019  in  August, 
1930. 

Worcester’s  building  permits  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1931  totaled  $4,823,650  as  against 
$5,158,219  for  the  entire  year  1930. 

The  reason  for  September’s  gain  was  the  coincident  filing  of 
permits  for  $2,000,000  for  a  new  Municipal  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium,  $350,000  for  the  Worcester  Academy  theater,  and 
$150,000  for  a  storehouse  and  workshop  for  the  sewer 
department.  These  followed  August  permits  for  a  $500,000 
Art  Museum  addition  and  a  $15O,OO0  school  house. 

To  advertisers,  this  projected  work  has  great  significance  in 
its  foreshadowing  of  steady  employment,  steady  income  for 
many  men  during  the  winter  months  when  construction  work 
is  normally  very  light.  It  is  one  more  index  of  the  essential 
stability,  the  uninterrupted  buying  power,  of  the  Worcester 
Market. 

This  market  is  covered  adequately  and  economically  by  these 
newspapers  alone.  More  than  85%  of  all  families  in  Wor¬ 
cester  EUid  Worcester’s  average  1 8  mile  suburban  trading 
area,  who  regularly  read  a  Worcester  newspaper,  receive  the 
Telegram  or  Gazette  in  their  homes  six  days  every  week. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associate*,  National  RoproamntativoM 
New  York  Boston  Chiesco  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Franciaco 
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CHESTER 

Home  Service  Director, 

Westchester  County  Publishers,  I ncorporated 

★ 

1 

I 

J  Miss  Ann  Chester  has  been  selected  as  Director  of  the 
1  Homemaking  Service  Department,  recently  established 
at  the  request  of  newspaper  readers  throughout  West- 
1  Chester.  During  her  many  years  of  experience,  Miss 
1  Chester  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Home  Service  Depart- 
:  ment  of  a  large  Mid-Western  Public  Utility  Corporation. 
Her  work  with  this  new  department  established  by  the 
Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  will  include  answer¬ 
ing  the  questions  of  Westchester  housewives  on  problems  of 
cooking,  menu  planning  for  the  family,  formal  and  church 
’  dinners,  as  well  as  bridges,  luncheons  and  teas. 

Ne%v  Department  Well  Equipped 

A  Research  Division,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Deeter  Rippin,  will  form  an  important  part  of  this  newly 
established  Home  Service  Department  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  labor-saving  devices  and  household  appli- 
i  ances  of  many  kinds,  and  will  be  able  to  offer  competent 

j  advice  on  a  wide  variety  of  problems  of  household  man- 

!  agement,  as  well  as  child  health  problems. 

I  Series  of  Cooking  ScIkwIs 

'  to  Commence  Soon 

]  During  the  winter,  a  series  of  cooking  schools  will  be  held 

I  in  each  of  the  eight  important  Westchester  cities.  These 

will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Rippin,  and  Miss 
Chester  will  be  the  lecturer  throughout  the  series. 
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Miss  Chester’s  experience  in  this  type  of  work  includes  a 
highly  successful  series  of  lectures  at  cooking  schools  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  newspapers  in  eight  Mid-Western  and  South¬ 
ern  cities,  including  The  Register,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  The 
Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  The  Herald,  Duluth,  .Minn.; 
and  the  Advertiser,  Honolulu. 

This  cooking  school  unit  of  the  Homemaking  Service 
Department  offers  an  exceptional  service  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  responsive  market 
that  is  effectively  covered  by  this  group  of  eight  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  America’s  wealthiest  county.  A  booklet  giving 
complete  plans  for  the  schools,  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
to  be  held,  and  the  dates,  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  November  1st.  I'hey  may  be  obtained  direct  from 
W'estchester  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
or  through  the  nearest  office  of  our  national  representatives. 


THE  FAMILY  NEIVSPAPERS  IN  THE 
NATION’S  RICHEST  COUNTY 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

14  M.AM.AROXECK  AVENUE,  WHITE  I‘L AIX.S,  X.  Y. 

OSSIXIXG  CrnZE.X-.SEXTIXEL  :  MAM.AROXECK  TI.MES  :  Yr)XKERS  .STATES.MAX  : 
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• 
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STORE  HEADS  OPEN  TO  CONVICTION  conducting  cooking  schools 

ON  BETTER  ADVERTISING  COPY  kind  of  cooking  school  this  week.  Six- 


Disadvantages  of  Present  Copy  and  Superiority  of  Proposed 
Advertising  Must  Be  Forcefully  Presented — Retailers* 
Attitude  Is  Based  on  Experience 

By  LOUIS  BLUMENSTOCK 


kind  of  cooking  school  this  week.  Six¬ 
teen  sessions  will  be  held  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ballnxjms  and  at  the  Coliseum 


TO  CONTINUE  ADVERTISING 

Fire  and  Casualty  Insurance  Groups 
Satisfied  With  Past  Efforts 

The  National  Association  of  Mutual 


from  Nov.  3  to  24.  Pour  of  Chicago  s  (ja^ualty  Companies  and  the  Federation 
largest  auditoriums  have  been  converted  Insurance  Companies 

into  laboratory-theatres  where  niodel  voted  to  maintain  present  advertis- 

kitchen  equipment  and  special  amplifying  schedules  for  the  coming  year,  ac- 

systems  have  u  V  cording  to  an  announcement  made  this 


oy  UKJKfiD  j  sions  of  the  school  will  be  held  at  each  Uy  i  \f  Raton  assistant  srenenl 

{This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  by  to  have  them  adopt  the  ‘hands  off  atti-  auditorium.  Ida  M.  Chitwo<>d,  of  Dallas,  „v.„airer  of  the  American  Mutual  Alli- 
Mr.  Hlumenstock  on  retail  advertising.)  tude.  We  can,  however,  make  them  see  a„(i  ^jarv  Meade,  Tribune  cooking  editor,  ,,  ^  i  :  the  advertising 

■M- T  •  ,,  _ •  •  1  -  aHvertisinor  in  a  HiflFerent  liffht  aiifl  in  i .  „i,- _  “„i;.,:..o  ”  aiice,  WHO  IS  in  cnarge  OI  ine  duvenisillg 


IT  is  really  surprising  how  quickly  re-  advertising  in  a  different  light  and  in  have  charge  of  the  food  “clinics. 

tail  advertising  can  be  transformed  if  that  way  be  helpful  to  those  tvho  are  - - 

the  necessity  for  the  transformation  is  callable  of  preparing  the  right  kind  of  jq  ATTACK  PROHIBITION 

a”  ocK^ttization.  ^  On^^br^fght  voung  advertising  woman  A  series  of  six  anti-prohibiti 
There  comes  to  mv  mind  a  dozen  recent  cjne  origni  young  aavenising  \^onIaII  , _ l..  _ n 


programs  of  the  two  groups. 

"Officials  of  mutual  carriers  in  the  Fetl- 
eration  and  the  National  Association," 


•A  series  of  six  anti-prohibition  edi-  said  Mr.  Eaton,  “find  a  review  of  last 


Jases*"  X^^vertishfr outlie  who  has  held  an  important  job  for  many  wil  be  printed  by  the  Michigan  year's  operations  very  satisfactory  and 

snfre  was  Z^nitelv  f  vears  said,  after  a  meeting  as  described  student-operated  newspaper  of  the  liotl,  organizations  have  vo  ed  to  carry 

store  was  completely  Chang ea._  Iheprix  '  _  *.1  pxtremelv  irratefiil  for  the  I  niversity  of  Michigan,  it  was  announced  on  with  the  present  national  educational 

idLfs  aSe"*simDle‘"’®“‘”“*"’"  encouragement  1  have  received.  I  have  ()ct  29  by  lieach  Conger,  Jr.,  director  advertising  program  on  the  sa.iK  schedule 

idea  IS  quite  simple.  almavs  wanteH  to  write  in  this  fashion  ‘'’c  cxlitonal  board.  Student  editors  of  as  last  year. 

In  some  cases  the  advertising  was  par-  _ >  _  _  _ -i .u.'.  the  newsiiaiKT  had  voted  unanimouslv  to  In  view  of  the  nature  of  mutual  insiir- 


ticularly  offensive.  The  publishers  had  a 
strong  aversion  against  it.  In  other  cases 
the  advertising  was  inoffensive  and  un¬ 
productive,  which  is  also  unsatisfactory. 


l<:very  time  1  attempted  something  of  the  newspaixT  had  voted  unanimously  to 
sort,  somelxKly  objected.  Now  they  have  opix.se  the  eighteenth  amendment,  Con- 
a  Ix-tter  understanding  of  the  subject  and  ^  onger  s  father^  was  formerly 


a  iK'tter  understanding  of  the  subject  and 
1  am  sure  the  things  1  want  to  do,  1  can 


In  each  c^e  it  was  necessary  to  change  ^o.  We  have  ncixled  just  this  explana 


the  viewpoint  of  everyone  who  had  an 
advertising  influence. 

The  usual  procedure  was  ( first )  a 


tion  for  years  and  we  needed  someone 

who  could  draw  a  Ix-'antifiil  picture  with  •'"'cign  capitals. 

a  great  deal  of  patience  so  that  all  could 


the  newspaixT  had  voted  unanimously  to  In  view  of  the  nature  of  mutual  insur- 
opjiose  the  eighteenth  amendment.  Con-  ance  carriers,  which  operate  largely  in 
ger  said.  Conger’s  father  was  formerly  their  own  communities  and  states,  it  has 
a  well-known  ixilitical  writer  for  Booth  been  recommended  to  local  companies 
NewspaiHTs,  Inc.,  and  at  one  time  repre-  that  the  national  educational  campaign  be 
sented  the  Assix'iated  Press  in  several  supplemented  with  space  in  liKal  news- 


reign  capitals,  papers. 

-  'I'he  1932  meeting  of  the  conference  and 

'r  -  a"  o’  see  it”  JAPANESE  PAPER  SUED  exhibition  of  mutual  insurance  advertising 

with  tilt  store  ow’iitT  and  h  tnor-  r  «  *  i  *  i  r  i  >  v.  .  .  x  w’ill  l)C  held  in  Columbus  O  in  con- 

ougli  discussion  of  his  business,  his  aims  .  W ith  exiienences  of  this  kind  fresh  .V  $30,(MK)  damage  suit  growing  out  of  ^ith  the  annual  conventions  of 

and  tibjectives.  Then  followed  a  very  encouraged  to  believe  deix.rtation  of  immigrants  entering  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  In- 

straightforward  talk  about  his  advertis-  ^11  retail  advertising  can  lx-  country  illegally  has  been  fi  ed  against  ,„rance  Companies  and  the  Federation  of 


JAPANESE  PAPER  SUED 


.straightforward  talk  about  his  advertis-  ’’Y®"  Ylvertismg  can  txj  i  i,  ci  •  i-  su. a.iic  oiuijam. 

ing.  Oftimes  it  required  some  very  changi-d  by  the  publishers  if  they  will  K.  Abiko  and  1C  Sliimanouclii.  proprie-  Mutual  Fire  Ins 
harsh  words  proix-rlv  to  picturiz;;  his  Jake  the  proiXT  stens.  We  must  reniem-  tors  of  the  l.os  Angeles  Jat'aiu’sc-Aiiicri-  p^aton  announced 

mihlicitv  '  attitmte  of  the  retailer  is  en-  *•  ''* -  ** - 

The  next  step  was  a  meeting  with  the  ‘''’dy  »>ased  upon  his  expe-rience  and 


her  that  the  attitude  of  the  retailer  is  en-  can  by  jisaburo  Kasai. 


Mutual  hire  Insurance  Companies,  Mr. 
Eaton  announced  following  the  1931  ad¬ 
vertising  conference  in  Chicago  last  week. 


advertising  department  to  bring  out  their  hnoxyledge  of  advertising.  11  is  views 
ideas.  In  every  instance  those  who  pre-  P"  altered  Ix-cause  he  knows  that  he 


NEW  ADVERTISING  CLUB  ATTACKING  TAX  LAW 

An  Advertising  Club  has  been  formeil  constitutionality  of  Ohio’s  recently 

at  Noungstown.  O .  with  M)  inembers.  ^uacted  taxation  act  has  been  challengcxl 
Arthur  \i  W  ead  of  Columbus,  chairman  ,,,.  y  i^ampson,  editor  of  the  Jefferson 


pared  the  copy  indicated  that  their  views  ’  PeVK^ess  vvith  Voungstown.  ().,  with  50  members, 

of  advertising  were  contrary  to  those  they  advertising.  All  it  rtxpiires  is  a  tactful  R.  W'ead  of  Columbus,  chairman 

were  compelled  to  accept.  They  were  and  intelligent  appro^h.  Censoring  ad-  district,  was  instrumental  in  its 

glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  expressing  vertismg  is  not  sufficient.  Improving  urcranization. 

themselves  and  were  hoix-ful  that  they  :  ...  ,  - 

would  f)e  K*vcn  the  opiwirtuiiity  to  exer-  .  .  *  self-preseryati<»!i  of  the  publishers  NAMPn  Oil  pniTOR 


cise  their  talents  and  mihli.sh  advertising  prompt  them  to  encourage  the 


NAMED  OIL  EDITOR 


tO. )  Gacelte  in  a  mandamus  suit  filed 
in  the  court  of  appeals  in  Jefferson.  The 
suit  names  W'.  H.  Cook,  auditor,  and 
several  other  .Ashtabula  County  officials 


changes  in  retail  advertising  that  are  so  Buck  Morris,  formerly  on  the  editorial  as  defendants.  Eampson  s  attack  on  the 
vital  in  order  to  insure  the  full  measure  staff,  /  e.vas  (lil  II  eehly.  is  now’  oil  taxation  code  W’as  on  the  ground  that  it 
of  return  to  the  retailers  for  the  invest-  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-  unconstitutionally  provides  for  the  taking 
ment  thev  are  making  in  advertising  J^ist'alch.  of  private  jiroperty. 


of  the  ch  iracter  thev  had  in  mind.  cnanges  in  retail  aovertis  ng  t  at  are  s  > 

After  this  discussion  there  was  a  gen-  vital  in  order  to  insure  the  fill  measure  ' 

eral  meeting  in  which  the  head  of  the  retailers  for  the  invest-  «'r 

house,  the  buying  organization  and  the  '”«it  they  are  making  m  advertising  >Moien 
advertisine  department  were  hrouuht  to- 

pjether  for  the  purpose  (»f  analyzinj?  ad-  h-yery  striking  example  of  g(x>d  ad¬ 
vertising,  explaining  its  functions  and  vertismg  sells  more  advertising.  Every 
the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  original  Pl«Y  of  ,copv  can  bv  the  the  application 
ideas  thought,  he  a  finished  product  W’orthy 

In  this  meeting  the  thoughts  of  the  of  niiblication  in  a  newspaper, 
advertising  writers  were  brought  out,  imagine,  if  we  can.  the  new  s- 

careftilly  inspected  and  annroved.  To  os’X-’rs  of  this  oiuntrv  fijled  with  hrieht. 


naix-rs  of  this  country  filled  with  hrieht. 


justify  the  approval,  si>eci‘^c  instances,  "'‘'’resting  and  eiitertainine  advertise- 
habits  and  practices  were  cited  which  ex-  '"ents  which  sell  the  right  kind  of  mer- 
plained  the  difference  of  opinion  between  chandtse.  _”hat  a  wonderful  ion  such 
tiiose  who  arc  interested  in  the  prepara-  advertisiii^  program  would  do  for 
tion  of  advertising  and  those  who  ‘he  nation.  There  ts  no  reason  why  re- 

tad  advertising  shmild  not  do  this  job. 


The  entire  situation  was  clarified.  The  Th'’'"^  every  reason  ^ why  it  should. 


line  of  demarcation  Ix-tween  advertising 
and  merchandising  was  carefully  drawn. 


Newspaper  advertising — the  voice  of 
business — holding  the  centre  of  the  stage. 


The  necessity  for  the  observance  of  iiidi-  serving  as 


distributing  force,  can 


vidual  rights  was  explained 


shape  the  destinv  of  this  nation.  It  can 


couragement  of  the  adoption  of  original  nroperly  clothe,  house,  entertain  and  edu- 
advertisiiig  ideas  W'as  emphasized.  P^'Plv- 

.Advertising  is  an  interesting  study. 

There  are  many  fingers  in  the  retail  ad-  LOSES  ACCIDENT  SUIT 

vertisiii"  pie.  It  is  onlv  natural  that  A  verdict  of  SIO.OOO  was  returned  bv 
department  heads  sliould  lie  deeply  con-  a  jury,  Oct.  20.  against  Herman  P. 
cemed  about  the  results  they  get  from  Donskv.  former  sports  editor  of  the 
advertising.  It  is  charged  to  their  de-  Hoboken  (N.J.)  Jersey  Observer  in 
partments.  It  is  an  item  which  thev  favor  of  Charles  C.  Braudes,  who  sued 
see  each  month.  It  is  not  difficult  to  for  $50,000  before  ludge  Thomas  Brown 
understand  why  they  are  so  fussv  about  in  Jersey  Citv.  Mr.  Brandes  sued  for 


their  advertising.  But  it  is  all 


the  death  of  his  children  Charles  H..  3 


harmful  to  the  advertising  of  a  store  and  and  I^eRoy,  21  months,  who  were  crushed 
they  cannot  see  it  that  wav  unless  it  is  to  death  when  Donskv’s  automobile 


thoroughly  explained  to  them. 

W’e  can  never  hope,  nor  do  we  desire. 


mounted  the  sidewalk  May  6.  1928,  in 
Weehawken.  N.  J. 


Prizes  for  ‘‘Feature  Stories’’ 

The  Writer  offers  eight  prizes  ($50.00,  $25.00,  $10.00.  and  five  yearly 
subscriptions  to  THE  WRITER)  for  the  best  “feature  stories”  (not  over 
2000  words)  based  on  a  newspaper  clipping — <losing  date.  Jan.  I.  1932. 
Send  for  contest  rules.  Many  helpful  suggestions  may  be  found  in 
The  Writer’s  current  series  on  newspaper  work. 

Do  you  know  THE  WRITER?  Each  issue  brings  you  the  latest  requirements 
of  various  publishers;  articles  by  leading  authors  and  editors,  and  news  of 
all  literary  prize  offers.  “Genius."  writes  Edwin  Markham,  “is  the  power 
to  take  a  hint.  You  will  find  many  hints  in  THE  WRITER.” 

25c  a  copy  at  leading  newsstands  or  from 
THE  WRITER,  Harvard  Sq.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  representatives  invariably  tell  us 

^^Business  is  better 

in  Wilmington  than 

.  .  // 
in  most  sections 


and  the  local  linage  records  of  The  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Journal  prove  they  know  what  they 
are  talking  about. 

Of  course  we're  not  claiming  boom-time  busi¬ 
ness,  but  Wilmington  business  has  weathered  the 
last  couple  of  years  surprisingly  well. 

If  you  are  seeking  markets  where  you  know  busi¬ 
ness  exists — plan  now  to  start  your  campaign  in 
The  Morning  News  and  The  Evening  Journal, 

WILMINGTON 

DELAWARE 


The  Evening  Journal  (28,000  daily) 
can  be  bought  separately  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  The  Morning  News 
(11,500  daily)  at  one  low  combina¬ 
tion  rate. 


Represented  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  extends  a  sincere  and  liearty  welcome 
to  visiting  members  of  the  A.N.P.A. 

Our  community,  appreciating  the  honor  conferred  upon  it,  is 
preparing  to  take  delegates  right  into  the  fold,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history  will  reveal  some  of  our  secret  family  formulas. 

Delegates  will  see  many  a  thought-compelling  sight  —  orange 
groves  by  the  square  mile  —  forests  of  oil  derricks — over  5,(K)0 
diversified  factories  —  highways  teeming  w  ith  more  than  a  million 
automobiles  —  movieland — giant  game  fish  —  and  ships  from  all 
the  world  congregated  at  that  great  man-made  harbor  —  Port 
Los  Angeles. 

But  we  believe  the  most  arresting  and  least  anticipated  spectacle 
—  whose  validity  has  just  been  officially  announced  by  the  United 
States  Census — will  be  the  immense  spread  and  aggregation  of 
population  constituting  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 
While  Los  Angeles,  with  a  1930  population  of  1,238,048,  has  forged  ahead  in 
10  years  to  fifth  place  among  American  cities,  Los  Angeles’  metropolitan  area, 
with  2,318,526  inhabitants,  has  jumped  to  fourth  place  in  the  country,  today 
being  exceeded  only  by  the  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia. 


In  connection  with  this  unprecedented  development,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
takes  pardonable  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  and  progressed  hand  in  hand 
with  its  community.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  prints  more  news,  carries  more 
advertising,  and  is  delivered  to  more  homes,  than  any  other  Pacific  Coast  news¬ 
paper.  Its  average  daily  circulation  for  September,  1931,  amounted  to  174,500, 
a  gain  of  9,509  over  September,  1930.  With  one  exception,  the  present  period 
is  marked  by  the  greatest  sustained  daily  circulation  increase  in  the  whole  fifty 
years  of  The  Times’  existence. 


Los  Angeles  Times 

Eastern  Ret^resentative :  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co.,  3<>0  N’.  Michigan  Blvd., 

Chicago:  10-169  Gen’l  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit;  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Pacific  Coast 
Refircsentative:  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.mpany,  742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco:  White  Henry 

Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
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STUDENTS  JUDGE  NEWS 
AS  WELL  AS  EDITORS 

Professional  Experience  Adds  Nothing 
to  Ability  to  Classify  Events  Prop¬ 
erly,  Pitkin  Says  Survey  Shows — 
Best  Students  Leave  Journalism 


^'oung  students  in  colleges  and  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  show  virtually  the  same 
news  judgment  in  determining  the  im¬ 
portance  of  news  events  as  do  editors 
and  reporters  with  years  of  training  and 
experience,  V\'alter  H.  Pitkin,  professor 
of  journalism  at  Columbia  I’niversitv  as¬ 
serts  in  announcing  the  results  of  his 
survey  on  "Vocational  Studies  in  lour- 
nalism,”  published  by  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  this  week. 

Giving  a  series  of  tests  in  news  judg¬ 
ment  to  173  newspapermen  and  291  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  Professor  Pitkin  found 
that  professional  experience  adds  nothing 
whatever  to  the  ability  of  the  newspaper¬ 
man  in  choosing  important  events  of  the 
world.  Commenting  on  this  strange  fact, 
he  remarks  that  “one  would  naturally 
assume  that  years  of  practical  experience 
would  somehow  change  nK'n’s  judgments 
on  world  affairs  to  the  point  of  differ¬ 
entiating  them  sharply  from  the  ap¬ 
praisals  of  twenty-year-old  youths,  most 
of  whom  have  never  handled  news 
problems.” 

The  experienced  journalists  are  not 
much  better  informed  about  international 
subjects  than  are  the  inexperienced  stu¬ 
dents,  Professor  Pitkin  writes,  citing  the 
results  of  his  series  of  tests  to  both 
groups.  He  comments  that  “neither  the 
veterans  of  the  press  nor  the  embryo 
cubs,  as  a  class,  are  specialists  in  Euro¬ 
pean  politics,  cancer  research,  radio,  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  laws,  naval  affairs,  or  the 
|)ersonal  psychology  of  Mrs.  Owen,  Col¬ 
onel  l-indbergh,  John  1).  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Lucey  or  Mr.  Coolidge. 

-Vlso,  in  selecting  and  arranging  news 
items  for  the  first  page  of  a  newspaper, 
journalism  students  proceed  almost  ex¬ 
actly  as  do  experienced  workers.  Profes¬ 
sor  Pitkin  declares,  adding  that  neither 
students  nor  newspapermen  detect  gross 
errors  in  foreign  news  which  have  no 
obvious  significance  to  ordinary  American 
readers. 

“Editors  and  journalism  instructors 
have  often  observed  that  reporting  is  a 
young  man’s  job,”  the  Columbia  jour¬ 
nalist  writes.  “Our  findings  confirm  this 
in  a  sense  much  broader  than  is  intended 
by  that  observation.  Youths  and  maidens 
between  19  and  23  years  of  age  exhibit, 
in  widely  differing  tests,  essentially  the 
same  news  judgment  as  we  get  from  men 
who  have  been  at  city  desks  and  in  edi¬ 
torial  chairs  for  20  years  or  longer.” 

Professor  Pitkin  remarks  that  the  value 
of  training  in  journalism  appears  dubious, 
as  “one  man’s  hunch  seems  about  as 
good  as  that  of  another,  regardless  of 
how  much  he  knows  and  how  long  he  has 
been  in  harness.”  He  adds  that  “we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  training 
and  long  professional  experience  have 
notably  little  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
selecting  and  placing  important  news  on 
the  front  page.” 


Investigating  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  incompetence  found  among  journalism 
graduates  is  the  result  of  a  drift  of  the 
superior  graduates  away  from  newspaper 
work.  Professor  Pitkin  found  that  in 
most  cases  “superior”  students  did  not 
stav  in  actual  newspaper  work  but  en¬ 
tered  an  allied  profession. 

‘  With  hut  few  exceptions  the  graduates 
whose  sch<x)l  grades  as  a  whole  approxi¬ 
mated  ‘fair’  have  remained  in  newspaper 
work,”  Professor  Pitkin  asserts.  “Those 
whose  grades  ran  close  to  ‘good’  either 
rose  to  superior  posts  in  newspapers  or 
else  entered  work  closely  related  to 
journalism.  And  those  whose  grades 
were  ‘excellent’  throughout  mostly  de¬ 
serted  the  newspaper  offices  and  went 
into  much  more  lucrative  vocations  such 
as  advertising,  printing,  book  publishing, 
magazine  publishing,  or  research  work 
for  large  coriwrations.” 


LIBEL  MOTION  GRANTED 


Judge  Order*  City  Editor  to  Appear 
for  Examination  Before  Trial 

Justice  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo  granted 
a  motion  in  the  New  York  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  requiring  E.  Wilson,  city 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  to  appear 
for  an  examination  before  trial  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Nov.  6,  in  connection  with  a 
$2.s0,(X)0  libel  suit  brought  against  that 
newspaper  by  Pat  Rooney,  the  comedian. 

In  this  suit,  which  is  one  of  a  number 
brought  against  various  newspapers 
which  published  an  Asscxriated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  on  March  15,  1931,  it  is  revealed 
that  there  was  a  case  of  mistaken  iden¬ 
tities,  as  the  defense  sets  up. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle's  answer  says. 
“The  article  is  true  in  all  respects  and 
in  all  details,  in  that  a  stage  and  screen 
comedian  bv  the  name  of  Pat  Rooney 
was  actuallv  sentenced  to  13  days  in 
jail  on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  reckless 
driving  charge  and  the  said  Pat  Rooney 
is  correctlv  quoted  in  said  article. 

“The  defendant  without  malice  pub¬ 
lished  plaintiff’s  picture  in  connection 
with  the  said  article,  mistakingly  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  said  despatch  referred  to 
the  plaintiff.  On  March  17  a  retraction 
was  printed.” 


J,  J.  THORNTON  PROMOTED 

Succeed*  P.  J.  Sullivan  a*  Adverti*ing 
Manager,  Long  l*land  Star 

James  J.  Thornton  on  Nov.  1,  became 
advertising  manager  of  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Star,  Queens,  filling  in  the  place 
of  Peter  J.  Sullivan,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  vice-president  of  Flamilton  I)e- 
Lisser,  Inc.,  publishers’  representatives, 
of  5(X)  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York. 

Mr.  Thornton  is  rounding  out  ten  years 
of  service  with  the  Star.  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  with  the  Star  for  9  years :  seven  of 
which  he  had  served  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  with  the  Ralph  Mulligan 
Advertising  Agency  with  Paul  Block, 
Inc.,  before  he  joined  the  Star. 

More  than  40  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  of  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  gave  them  a  dinner  Monday 
night.  Nov.  2  in  College  Point.  Queens. 


The  Sale  Of  The 

HOLLYWOOD  EVENING  NEWS 
to  the 

HOLLYWOOD  DAILY  CITIZEN 
Was  Concluded  by 

M.  C.  MOORE,  Newspaper  Broker 

272  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


LOUD-SPEAKER  DEVICE 
INSTALLED  BY  DAILY 

Editorial  Department  of  New  Orlean* 

Time*-Picayune  Can  Now  Com¬ 
municate  With  Compo*ing 
Room  In*tantly 

\  loud-speaker  device,  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  put  into  use 
in  a  newspaper  office  has  been  installed 
in  the  editorial  and  composing  rwms  of 
the  Sew  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayntne. 

By  means  of  this  innovation,  conversa¬ 
tions  can  be  carried  on  between  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  and  the  composing 
rfxim,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  different  floors.  One  loud 
speaker  is  on  the  copy  desk  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  and  another  is  on  the  fore¬ 
man’s  desk  in  the  composing  room  with 
an  open  connection  during  working  hours. 

In  case  of  emergency,  a  shouted,  “Hold 
Page  One!”  will  be  amplified  so  that  it 
will  carry  over  the  entire  composing 
room,  reaching  the  foreman  wherever  he 


TO  PUBLICIZE  NON-GIVERS 


Atlanta  Paper*  Will  AUo  Print  Nainti  | 
of  Tho*e  Aiding  Needy 

Publishers  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Atlanta  Georgian-  - 
American  have  promised  leaders  in  the  I 
local  welfare  drive  for  the  aid  of  needy  1 
and  unemployed  persons  that  when  the 
drive  closes  Nov.  7,  they  will  print  the 
names  of  the  contributors  and  the  amounts 
subscribed,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those 
who  were  asked  to  give,  were  able,  bm 
refused. 

Amounts  will  be  published  not  only  to 
give  credit  to  the  liberal-minded,  but  also 
to  expose  wealthy  people  who  did  not 
give  as  liljerally  as  welfare  workers 
thought  they  should. 

Determination  to  print  these  names  in 
the  three  payers,  and  to  issue  a  blue 
book  as  well  listing  the  names  of  donors, 
was  announced  in  the  three  papers  a  week 
before  the  drive  was  to  end  and  when  lead¬ 
ers  announced  they  had  raised  barely 
half  of  the  required  amount,  and  resulted 
in  an  immediate  improvement  in  pledges. 


The  Times- Picayune  is  one  of  the  few 
newspapers  taking  page  proofs  of  every 
sheet  before  each  edition.  The  editorial 
department  often  receives  proofs  before 
the  mat  reaches  the  stereotype,  and  if  a 
mistake  should  be  found  on  a  certain 
page,  an  order  to  hold  that  page  is 
called  through  the  loud-speaker  device, 
reaching  the  stereotyper  at  once. 


FILES  $200,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Charging  that  an  editorial  in  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express  under  date 
of  Sept.  5,  libeled  him  and  injured  his 
reputation.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Gordon  of 
Boston  has  starterl  suit  for  $200,000 
against  the  Portland  Maine  Publishing 
Companv.  Dr.  Gordon  headed  the 
former  Fox  Farms  enterprise  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  and  the  editorial  involved  in  the 
suit  appeared  at  the  time  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  discharged  the  receivers 
for  that  companv  and  dissolved  the 
corporation. 


MAXWELL  HOUSE  SALES  UP 


Coffee  Plant  Set*  Record  After  New 
Proce**  I*  Advertieed 

October  sales  of  Maxwell  House  Cof¬ 
fee  recorded  a  substantial  gain  over  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  Marion 
Harper,  vice-president.  General  Foods 
Sales  Company.  Inc.,  disclosed  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  production  at  the  Brooklyn 
plant  at  Maxwell  House  for  the  week 
Oct.  22  to  29  was  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  This  and  other 
Maxwell  House  plants  at  Houston.  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Los  Angeles  and  Montreal  have 
been  operating  slightly  overtime  to  keep 
up  with  increased  orders,  he  said. 

Mr.  Harper  attributed  the  increased 
production  and  sales  to  two  factors: 
Recent  introduction  of  the  “vita  fresh” 
process  of  packing  Maxwell  House  coffee 
and  the  intensive  newspaper  and  national 
advertising  campaign  based  upon  this 
process. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

▼ 

Effective  November  first,  the  Char¬ 
lotte,  North  Carolina,  News  will  be 
represented  in  the  national  field  by 
the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising 
Agency,  with  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Atlanta,  Dallas  and  San 
Francisco. 

▼ 


eight  standard  4-color  comics 

ON  FOUR  PAGES 


have  learned  that  vour  eomic 
HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  in  a  vote 
in  {Philadelphia  has  won  first  plare, 
overwhelmingly,  with  some  of  the 
greatest  comics  in  the  country  in 
the  competition.  This  is  pleasing 
news  to  the  States  since  we  have 
been  running  ‘Harry’  for  many 
years  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  strips  on  our  list.  This 
result  is  all  the  more  amazing  when 
it  is  considered  that  to  take  up  the 
work  at  the  death  of  the  creator  of 
the  comic  there  had  to  be  found 
another  artist  who  has  been  able  to 
maintain  if  indeed  not  increase  its 
pull  with  Ledger  readers.  Our  hat 
is  off  to  Mr.  Alexander  on  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  achievement.” — J.  Wal¬ 
ker  Ross,  Editor  &  Publisher,  NEW 
ORLEANS  STATES. 

“HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  has 
sustained  interest  better  than  any 
of  the  old  line  comic  strips.  You 
have  had  the  faculty  of  keeping 
this  feature  up  to  date.  Alexander 
has  the  younger  generation  slant. 
More  power  to  him  and  HAIR¬ 
BREADTH  HARRY!  We  could 
not  get  along  without  it.” — Walter 
M.  Harrison,  Managing  Editor, 
THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN. 


NECK' 


hUh-preonure  homer 


“There  is  no  guesswork  about 
SOMEBODY’S  STENOG  being  the 
supreme  comic  used  by  us,  for 
while  we  have  experimented  with 
everv  other  strip  open  to  this  field, 
at  least  fifty  all  told,  SOMEBODY’S 
STENOG  has  been  the  permanent 
favorite  from  the  start,  and  occu¬ 
pies  the  top  of  the  page.” — L.  T. 
Russell,  NEWARK  LEDGER. 

“The  best  piece  of  comic  work 
now  running.”  —  TACOMA 
LEDGER. 

“Without  a  doubt  the  best  comic 
strip  the  Call  has  ever  used.” — 
WOONSOCKET  CALL. 

“We  were  obliged  to  leave  out 
SOMEBODY’S  STENOG  during 
March.  Letters,  phone  calls  and 
office  visits  from  old  and  young, 
middle-aged  and  otherwise,  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  Cam  certainly  was 
entrenched  in  the  readers’  hearts.” 
—BROCKTON  ENTERPRISE. 


F.  O.  Alexander'^  vertion  of  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  U 
already  gelling  even  belter  than  the  old  version.  This 
autumn  it  won  a  readers'  vote  on  the  best  comic  in  the 
Public  Ledger.  His  bottom  panel  has  the  same  punch  that 
has  always  characterized  his  work. 


In  the  upper  portion  of  this  page  Clare  Dwiggins  has  in¬ 
corporated  the  most  popular  of  the  child  characters  ap¬ 
pearing  in  his  previous  comics  and  has  recreated  them 
as  ultra-modern  kiddies.  The  bottom  panel  continues  the 
most  popular  theme  included  in  his  previous  output. 


“It  is  seldom  that  a  strip  gets 
the  public  approval  that  CONNIE 
has  enjoyed  so  soon  after  its  intro¬ 
duction,  but  it  has  all  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  elements  of  good  art,  adven¬ 
ture,  romance  and  also  wholesome¬ 
ness.  In  short,  we  think  it  a  very 
good  page  and  strip.” — W.  I.aw- 
rence  Dickev,  KANSAS  CITY 
JOLRNAL-POST. 

“I  have  found  CONNIE  a  fasci¬ 
nating  girl  whose  adventures  have 
created  a  great  deal  of  reader  inter- 
«*st.  We  have  published  CONNIE 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
strip,  and  it  has  steadily  improved 
from  month  to  month.” — H.  M. 
Crist.  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE. 


The  Back  Seat  Driver 


Every  week  COISISIE  adds  to  her  laurels  as  "the  sweet¬ 
heart  of  the  comics."  lAke  all  adorable  girls  she  can  he 
funny  without  ever  stooping  to  vulgarity  or  bad  taste. 
Codwin's  subsidiary  comic  on  this  page  is  always  done  in 
his  best  style. 


^DMEBODY'S  STEISOG  is  now  the  most  widely  syndicated 
comic  in  the  world,  haring  French,  Swedish,  German,  Dan¬ 
ish,  Italian  and  Norwegian  versions  reproduced  in  color. 
In  the  bottom  panel  Hayward  treats  a  popular  theme  with 
characteristic  sprightliness. 


INDEPENDENCE  SQl.VRE.  PIIILVDEIJ’IIIA,  PA 
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NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN  READERS 
PROVING  A  SUCCESS  FOR  COAST  DAILY 

“Jane  Friendly  Club”  Offers  Lectures,  Luncheons,  Sewing, 
Bridge  and  Golf  Instruction — Clubroom  Activities 
Linked  With  Daily  Column 

1^  EVKL(3FME.\  T  of  a  personal  serv-  are  now  beinp  held  one  day  of  the  week. 

ice  bureau  for  women  on  an  extensive  The  nominal  fee  enables  many  orpaniza- 
scale  proves  distinctly  advantapeous  to  a  tions  to  make  these  lunches  benefit 
metroiK)litan  newsi)aiKT,  the  Sait  I-ran-  affairs  and  thereby  strengthen  their 
cisco  Chronicle  has  found  from  its  treasuries. 


The  Jane  Friendly  Club  lounge  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle  building. 


experience  in  the  establishment  of  the 
“Jane  Friendly’’  department. 

Installed  as  an  experiment  in  hospitality 
desipned  to  serve  the  women  of  San 
Francisco  in  everv  manner  conceivable, 
the  success  of  this  deo"-tment  has'l)een 
such  as  to  justify  douhlinp  the  quarters 
assipned  in  the  Chronicle  Huildinp  and 
increasing  the  numher  of  full-time  em- 
ploves  to  five  persons. 

The  department  provides  a  variety  of 
services  previously  unknown  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  It  is  in  effect  a  women’s 
club  to  which  all  citizens  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  arc  welcome,  open  at  repular  hours 
daily.  In  addition  to  rest-r<x>ni  facilities 
for  shoppers,  the  department  conducts 
lectures  of  educational  and  entertainment 
value  and  pives  lessons  in  c<»ntract 
hridpe.  sewi”''  polf.  cooking,  etiquette 
and  other  matters  in  repular  courses  of 
instruction. 

Provinp  the  success  of  the  plan  the 
official  attendance  for  the  first  37  days 
followinp  the  oi>er.inp  of  the  lounpc 
rooms  averaped  l.K)  persons  daily. 

The  many  activities  of  the  club  make 
it  A  distinctive  newspaper  feature,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lewis  E.  Haas,  business 
manager  of  the  Chronicle. 

“We  ha\e  had  to  turn  women  away 
from  some  of  the  afternoon  lectures  be- 
cause_  the  500  seating  capacity  was  not 
sufficient,”  Mr.  "Maas  said.  “Scores  of 
new  friends  have  been  made  for  the 
paper.” 

The  variety  of  activities  was  told  by 
Mrs.  Josenh  R.  Rankin,  who  is  “Miss 
Jane  Friendly.” 

The  department  is  a  daily  institution, 
presenting  a  different  program  each  day. 
Recently  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
add  night  programs. 

The  club’s  quarters  on  the  .second  floor 
of  the  Chronicle  building  utilize  2,500 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Th.e  main 
club  room  combines  an  auditorium,  rest 
room,  a  corner  for  kitchen  activities  and 
is  equipped  with  show  cases  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  various  products.  The  ensemble 
is  harmonious  and  restful.  Tea  and  cake 
are  served  daily. 

The  program  for  the  first  week  of 
daily  activities  .shows  the  scope  of  the 
activities.  Golf  lessons  on  Monday. 
c<K)king  on  Tuesday,  bridge  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  sewing  on  Thursday,  and  health  and 
beauty  demonstrations  on  Friday  were 
included. 

The  activities  are  changing  constantlv. 
Recently  it  w’as  decided  to  open  the  club- 
rooms  on  Monday  nights  in  order  to  care 
for  a  different  class  of  patrons.  Organ¬ 
ization  luncheons,  for  which  the 
Chronicle  charges  but  15  cents  a  plate. 


Prominent  women  have  been  guest 
speakers.  Included  among  these  were 
Kathleen  Xorris,  novelist  who  started 
literary  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Chronicle  staff ;  Billie  Burke  Ziegfeld. 
Jane  Cowl  and  .\nna  May  Wong. 

The  Jane  Friendly  cf)lunin  in  the 
week-day  editions  of  the  Chronicle  has 
extianded  into  the  adjoining  columns. 
Daily  features  of  the  section  include  the 
day’s  club  program,  a  trial  menu  and 
tested  recijjes.  A  (piestion  box  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  which  members  answer  queries 
of  their  sister  members.  This  has  been 
so  popular  that  it  has  lieen  necessary  to 
use  agate  type  for  this  section. 

Hospitality  is  the  keynote  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  work,  Mrs.  Rankin  said. 

BROADCASTING  WANT  ADS 

To  supplement  the  service  of  its  classi- 
field  advertising  columns  the  Phi^clphia 
Public  l.cth/cr  has  added  a  radi^ervice 
which  it  hopes  will  relieve  the  unehiploy- 
nient  situation.  Daily,  at  scattered  pe¬ 
riods.  the  “Help  Wanted”  and  “Position 
Wanteil”  advertisements  from  the  Public 
and  Evening  Ledgers  are  broadcast  over 
station  \\'H.\T. 

CHICAGO  VETERAN  RETIRES 

Samuel  Garner,  day  foreman  of  the 
“ad  allev”  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
composing  room,  retired  Nov.  2  after 
nearlv  50  years  of  service.  Mr.  Gamer 
joined  the  old  Chicago  Morning  News 
in  the  ’80s. 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workeri  receive  their  weekly  wages. 

A  market  with  no  «agt  it  covered 
by  onlv  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knotos' 


DISTRIBUTED  PEACHES  FREE 

Salt  Lake  Editor  Collected  Five  Car¬ 
load*  for  Unemployed 

When  J.  J.  Cannon,  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News  heard  that  large 
quantities  of  peaches  were  going  to  waste 
in  Utah  for  want  of  picking  he  made  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  five  carloads  were 
distributed  free  to  the  unemployed. 

He  personally  called  up  the  owners  of 
the  peaches,  the  transportation  companies, 
who  agreed  to  haul  them  free,  canners, 
who  said  they  would  loan,  the  containers, 
the  State  .Agricultural  Department  which 
arranged  to  supervise  the  picking,  oper¬ 
ators  of  a  big  market  who  agreed  to 
receive  the  fruit  and  distribute  it  without 
charge,  and  Ward  bishops,  ministers  and 
charitable  agencies  who  certified  those 
who  were  unemployed  and  entitled  to 
receive  the  fruit. 

A  few  days  later  the  fruit  was  received 
and  distributed. 

MISSOURI  GROUP  TO  MEET 

I'rank  H.  Soscy,  secretary  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  .•\ssociation,  has  announced 
that  the  Association  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  Kansas  City,  Nov.  12-14.  Speakers 
will  include,  Walter  Williams,  president 
of  the  University  of  Missouri;  L.  M. 
Nichols,  presidejit.  National  Editorial 
Association,  and  C.  A.  Baumgart,  Des 
Moines.  The  Kansas  City  Star  will  be 
host  at  a  dinner  the  opening  day  and  on 
Nov.  13  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  entertain.  The  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post  will  be  host  at  a  break¬ 
fast,  Nov.  14. 

DAILIES  PLAN  RELIEF  AID 

Toledo  dailies  are  planning  special 
Ivenefit  shows  in  Toledo  theatres,  Nov. 
19-21  to  raise  $5,000  for  the  unemployed. 
K.  Hamel  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  Donald 
Pond,  News-Bee  and  Laurel  Blair, 
Times  have  been  appointed  on  a  commit¬ 
tee  with  theatrical  men  to  arrange  the 
shows. 


9 

+  11 

RESULTS 

The  “9”  in  the  headline  refers 
to  nine  worth-winning  markets. 
The  “11”  stands  for  the  eleven 
LEE  SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPERS, 
published  in  these  market  centers. 
E^rh  LEE  city  enjoys  substantial 
industrial  and  commercial  activity. 
Each  is  the  center  of  a  prosper¬ 
ous  agricultural  area.  And,  the 
LEE  SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPERS 
afford  complete  coverage  of  these 
cities  and  their  trading  territories. 

FURTHERMORE,  LEE  SYNDI¬ 
CATE  coverage  brings  results  be¬ 
cause  9.5%  of  the  total  LEE 
circulation  (225,992)  goes  into 
homes,  is  100%  merchandisable. 
Each  LEE  SYNDICATE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  is  a  respected  power  in 
its  community.  The  entire  LEE 
coverage  is  available  at  the  low 
cost  of  only  76<r  a  line.  Why  not 
write  for  complete  information? 

The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


C0V€rag€^Pius 

Davenport,  Iowa, 

Democrat 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

*nmM 

Hannibal.  MiKMJuri. 

Courier-Post 
Kewanee.  Illinois. 

Star-Courier 
1m  Crosse.  Wiseonsln. 

Tribune 


lincoln.  Nebraska. 

Journal  and  Star 
Madison.  Wisconsin. 

State  Journal 
Mason  City.  Iowa. 

Globe  Oasette 
Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Journal 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Courier 


NEW  SERIES  ON  RUSSIA 

Julia  Blanshard  women’s  page  editor 
of  NEA  Service,  has  written  a  series  of 
12  articles  on  Russia  which  aim  to  tell 
the  typical  American  reaction  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  condition  existing  in  that  country 
today.  The  series  is  entitled,  “If  You 
Lived  in  Russia,”  each  installment  run¬ 
ning  about  2,000  words  and  accompanied 
with  photographs.  Miss  Blanshard  re¬ 
cently  spent  some  time  in  Europe,  in 
France,  Germany  and  Russia. 

POLLARD-ALLING  EXHIBIT 

In  the  story  of  publishers’  convention 
exhibits  scheduled  for  next  April  at  the 
new  Waldorf-Astoria,  published  last 
week,  the  Pollard-Ailing  Manufacturing 
Company  was  not  given  its  correct  cor¬ 
porate  name.  This  company  will  oc¬ 
cupy  space  4-v  a  private  room  with 
foyer  during  convention  week,  exhibiting 
its  addressing,  mailing  and  listing 
machines. 


Get  the 

right 
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for  you 
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CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Ine. 

10  Eut  40th  StrMt  N*w  York 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


**Over  800 
Satisfied 
Subscribers** 


Our  Complete  checking 
proof  Service  would  re¬ 
lieve  your  office  of  your 
entire  checking  proof 
problem  —  requests, 
complaints,  controver¬ 
sies  and  held-up  ac¬ 
counts  .  .  .  besides  giv¬ 
ing  your  advertising 
customers  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  all  times. 


We  produce  RESULTS. 


ileAD>^CRTISING 
Checking  Bcre^ij  Ire 


79  Madlion  Av*.  -  Nmr  York.  N.  Y, 
530  So.  Clirk  St.  •  -  -  Chleaoo.  III. 
52  California  St.  San  FranelMo.  Cal. 
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WINNIPEG  TRIBUNE  “SHOT  AT  A  BIRD 
AND  BROUGHT  DOWN  A  SMOKESTACK” 

Community  Sing,  Planned  for  Attendance  of  1,500,  Drew 
10,000  People — 50,000  and  Four  Bands  at  Final  Meeting — 
Has  Friendship  League  to  Aid  Needy 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher)  '1  hree  more  concerts  followed,  each  at- 

WINXIPEG,  Oct.  26.— There  is  a  tended  by  from  20,000  to  25,000  people. 

familiar  story  concerning  a  Ixjy  who.  Perfect  summer  evenings,  and  the  people 
a  moment  after  discharging  an  air-rifle  sang  and  were  cheered.  Thousands  of 
at  a  bird  in  flight,  heard  a  tremendous  expressions  of  thanks  came  to  the  Trib- 
explosion,  saw  a  hundred-foot  smoke-  une.  The  Nights  of  Community  Song 


A  portion  of  the  crowd  of  50,000  which  attended  Winnipeg  Tribune’s  final 
Community  “sing"  at  Assiniboine  Park. 


stack  half  a  mile  aw'ay  topple  to  the 
ground  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  and 
ran  home  to  his  mother  with  terrified 
explanations  that  he  didn’t  mean  to 
do  it. 

The  IViimipcfi  Evening  Tribune  felt 
just  about  like  that  one  evening  last 
July. 

The  Tribune  directors  for  two  or  three 
weeks  had  been  considering  a  certain  plan 
of  promotion.  Winnipeg  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  suffering  from 
the  economic  depression.  The  Tribune 
conceived  the  idea  that  community  sing¬ 
ing,  something  previously  unknown  on 
any  large  scale  in  Winnipeg,  would 
cheer  up  the  people  and  incidentally  help 
to  keep  the  Tribune  in  the  public  eye. 
It  was  thought  probable  if  a  song  leader, 
some  music  and  song-sheets  were  pro¬ 
vided,  1,500  or  so  people  might  be  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  neighborhood  parks 
around  the  city  once  a  week  to  sing.  At 
first  a  grand  piano  was  thought  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  the  music,  but  on  second 
thought  an  orchestra  was  engaged.  The 
song  leader — upon  whose  personality  it 
was  realized  much  would  depend — was 
selected  with  care.  W.  Davidson  Thom¬ 
son,  a  choir  leader  and  singer  of  note, 
was  engaged.  The  permission  of  the 
parks  board  was  obtained  and  Central 
Park  was  selected  for  the  first  concert. 
A  portable  platform  was  provided  for 
the  leader.  The  date  was  announced. 

Ten  thousand  people  turned  up  to  sing. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  neither 
the  leader  nor  the  orchestra  could  be 
heard  but  even  those  on  the  outskirts  ap¬ 
peared  to  enjoy  the,  proceedings.  The 
crowd  sang  Sweet  Rosv  O’Gradv,  Annie 
Laurie.  I.rch  Lomond.  Daisy,  Bring  Back 
My  Bonnie.  I^nd  of  Hope  and  Glory, 
Happy  Days  .\re  Here  Again,  and  all 
the  rest,  old  and  new. 

It  was  a  sensation — ^the  talk  of  the 
town.  The  air-rifle  was  a  ten-inch 
howitzer. 

The  next  concert  came  a  week  later  in 
St.  John’s  Park.  Electric  amplifiers  were 
installed  to  carry  the  leader’s  voice.  A 
30-piece  band  was  engaged.  A  gaily 
decorated  stand  was  built  to  put  the 
leader  20  feet  up  in  the  air.  and  the 
band  well  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

Twenty  thousand  turned  up  for  the 
second  concert  and  tunefully  begged  for 
the  return  of  My  Bonnie.  A  hymn  was 
introduced — Rock  of  Ages — and  was  the 
big  hit  of  the  evening. 


became  an  institution,  and  the  outstand¬ 
ingly  popular  institution  of  the  summer 
months. 

For  the  final  night  of  song — so  en¬ 
thusiastic  had  the  community  become — 
extensive  preparations  were  made.  An 
appeal  was  made  for  volunteers  with 
trained  voices  to  sing  two  numbers — 
Sir  Hubert  Parry’s  setting  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  Twelve 
hundred  choral  singers  responded  and 
attended  a  rehearsal.  Four  massed 
bands — the  famous  Princess  Pats,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Veterans,  the  Canadian 
I.pgion  and  the  Salvation  Army — were 
eii'.faged.  Assiniboine  Park,  which  has  a 
great  natural  amphitheatre,  was  chosen 
as  the  setting. 


A  great  harvest  moon  shone  down  on  a 
crowd  of  more  than  50,000  people — the 
largest  assembly  ever  gather^  together 
in  Winnipeg  or  in  Western  Canada. 
The  program,  the  setting  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  made  an  event  Winnipeg  was  still 
talking  about  weeks  after. 

Close  upon  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
song  the  Tribune  launched  an  appeal  of 
different  nature.  A  call  was  issued  to 
the  women  of  Winnipeg  for  1000  volun¬ 
teers,  each  to  undertake  to  visit  once  a 
week  the  family  of  one  unemployed  man. 
Each  was  asked  to  do  what  a  good 
neighbor  could  do  to  relieve  distress  and 
bring  comfort  to  the  home  assigned  to 
her.  The  response  was  immediate,  and 
all  winter  a  thousand  women  will  be 
friends  in  need  to  homes  stalked  by  want. 
The  Friendship  League  was  the  name 
chosen  for  this  band  of  volunteers,  which 
has  no  organization,  no  officers,  no 
meetings,  but  simply  reports  once  a  week 
by  card  to  the  Tribune. 

The  newspaper  provides  the  staff  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  office  records,  and  assist 
the  visitors  m  their  work.  When  a 
woman  volunteers  her  name  is  taken  and 
a  letter  sent  welcoming  her  aid.  She  is 
asked  to  come  to  one  meeting — groups  of 
75  are  handled  in  this  way — at  which  the 
League  manager  instructs  her  what  to  do 
and  especially  what  not  to  do,  to  avoid 
offending  the  family  she  is  to  visit.  Then 
she  is  assigned  her  family.  The  names 
of  the  families  to  be  visited  are  obtained 
from  the  unemployment  records  and  care¬ 
fully  checked  by  social  workers.  When 
the  visitors  find  needs  they  are  unable 
to  supply  from  their  own  resources  they 
are  asked  to  report  to  the  newspaper, 
and  so  far  every  want  has  been  supplied 
by  appeal  through  the  newspaper’s 
columns,  whether  clothing,  furniture, 
stoves,  wall-paper,  baby  carriages  or 
wheel-chairs  for  invalids.  Even  a  piano 
was  found  for  a  blind  girl  whose  in¬ 
strument  had  been  sold  for  food.  That 
particular  appeal  brought  the  offer  of 
seven  pianos.  On  recommendation  of 
the  visitors  their  families  can  also  obtain 
free  dental  and  medical  treatment,  legal 


advice,  and  various  other  privileges  ar¬ 
ranged  through  the  newspaper. 

As  a  safeguard,  each  family  to  be 
visited  is  asked  by  letter  whether  such  a 
visitor  would  be  welcomed.  In  only  one 
case  was  there  objection  offered. 

As  promotion  sidelines,  this  year,  3000 
children  were  taught  by  Tribune  in¬ 
structors  in  co-operation  with  the  play¬ 
grounds  commission  to  swim;  a  contract 
bridge  tournament  is  under  way,  and  a 
cooking  school. 

Swimming  instruction  was  immensely 
popular  and  successful.  Gasses  had  to 
lie  under  way  from  morning  to  night,  but 
in  all  3,000  were  taught  to  swim  and  more 
than  6(X)  gained  proficiency  medals. 

The  contract  bridge  tournament  was 
started  by  presenting  a  Tribune 
challenge  cup.  Each  Friday  night 
throughout  the  winter  teams  of  eight 
sponsored  by  any  club  or  organization 
will  play  for  the  trophy,  on  established 
duplicate  contract  system.  Each  event 
is  carefully  reported,  with  comment  on 
interesting  hands. 

'The  Winnipeg  Tribune  is  a  member 
of  the  Southam  group  of  Canadian  news¬ 
papers.  M.  E.  Nichols  is  vice-president 
and  managing  director,  W.  L.  MacTavish 
is  editor,  W.  McCurdy  is  business 
inanager,  A.  W.  Moscarella  assistant 
business  manager  and  advertising 
director,  and  Robert  T.  Elson  promotion 
manager. 

ATTACKING  FRAUD  COPY 

The  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commis¬ 
sion  has  r^orted  to  Governor  Larson 
that  it  has  instituted  a  campaign  against 
misleading  advertisements.  The  commis¬ 
sion,  in  its  annual  report,  said  that 
through  its  efforts  the  “free  lot”  method 
of  advertising  by  developers  is  virtually 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  New  Jersey. 

MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  famous  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  of  Frankfurt,  marked  its 
75th  anniversary  Oct.  29,  the  date  also 
being  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the 
paper’s  founder,  Leopold  Sonnemann. 


FOR  EFnCIENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROFIT 

GET  A  DUPLEX 

“SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 

A  press  for  every  newspaper. 
A  pressroom  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  for  every  press  user. 

Our  Customers 

Write  Our  Ads 

*^For  consistent 
production  at  high 
speeds  no  press  we 
know  of  equals 
DUPLEX.** 


CERTIFIED  VALUE 

The  experiences  of  hundreds  of  your  fellow  publish¬ 
ers  over  the  past  eight  years  is  the  best  proof  of 
Certified  service. 


A  case  of  Certifieds  used  in  your  stereotyping 
department  under  your  own  working  conditions  will 
enable  you  to  judge  their  comparative  value. 

Price  is  only  one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
determining  value.  To  properly  evaluate  any  com¬ 
modity,  its  inherent  quality,  its  utility,  and  the 
service  which  comes  with  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

We  respectfully  invite  you  to  become  acquainted 
with  Certified  quality  and  Certified  service,  and  in 
that  way  demonstrate  to  yourself  actual  Certified 
value. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  It  pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Cerfi fled  Dry  Mak 

MADE  IN  nt  u.  \. 


By  Uf^ing  Anti-Friction  Bearings 
T hroughout  the  Machine 


Fridion,  that  deadly  enemy  of  machine  life,  has  been 
successfully  minimized  throughout  the  Linotype  by 
the  use  of  anti-fridion  bearings. 

At  the  points  of  great  drain  and  repeated  use  you 
will  find  such  bearings — sometimes  of  the  ball  type, 
sometimes  of  the  roller  type,  whichever  is  bed  for  the 
fundion  of  the  part  involved. 

Indances  of  this  far-sighted  engineering  pradice 
are  illudrated  here  in  the  pot  lever  roll,  pot  pump 
lever  roll,  the  assembling  elevator  and  assembler  slide. 
They  are  typical  of  the  inbuilt  quality  and  precision 
engineering  that  has  made  Linotype  known  the  world 
over  as  the  ‘‘machine  that  lads.” 


Assembler  Slide 

The  assembler  slide  moves  on  an  anti-fri<5bion  roll  of 
hardened  ground  fteel  (A)  to  prevent  friftion  from  the 
a(fIion  of  the  slide,  and  to  insure  a  smooth  forward 
movement  and  quick  return.  This  assures  smooth,  posi¬ 
tive  matrix  assembly  and  operating  efficiency. 


Assembling  Elevator 

The  duplex  rails  of  the  Linotype  assem¬ 
bling  elevator  move  on  smooth  ball 
bearings  to  minimize  all  fridlion.  The 
handles  for  moving  these  rails  are  long, 
well  supported  and  provide  ample  lev¬ 
erage.  The  rails  may  be  moved  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other  or  as  a  unit. 
A,  shows  the  duplex  rails.  B,  the  con¬ 
venient  gate— particularly  useful  when 
setting  wide  measures. 

A  fiber  buffer,  inAalled  in  the  assem¬ 
bling  elevator,  prevents  wear  on  mat¬ 
rices  as  they  are  delivered.  This  buffer 
may  easily  be  replaced  when  worn. 


Pot  Pump  Lever  Roll 

At  the  points  of  greatest  Strain  in  the  caSling  mechanism 
(the  pot  lever  roll  and  pot  pump  lever  roll)  anti-fri(5lion  roller 
bearings  of  the  lateSt,  moSt  approved  design  are  used.  This 
type  of  bearing  (identical  in  both  places)  is  illustrated  in  the 
pot  pump  lever  roll. 

The  seven  hardened,  ground  Steel  rollers  are  assembled  in  a 
compa<ft  cage.  The  inside  surfaces  of  the  rolls  revolve  on  the 
pin  bearing,  while  the  cam  roll  revolves  on  the  outside  sur¬ 
faces  of  these  seven  Steel  rollers. 

This  is  the  only  type  of  bearing  yet  devised  which  will 
Aand  up  under  the  pressure  incidental  to  a  perfedt  lock-up, 
and  the  force  exerted  by  the  heavy  pot  pump  spring. 
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EDITORS  REQUEST  NEW 
BUILDING  FOR  SCHOOL 

West  Virginia  Group  Promoting  New 

$150,000  Structure  for  Journal¬ 
ism  Students — Shedd,  Villard 
Speak 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  1. — West 
Virginia  editors  meeting  in  their  tenth 
annual  conference  here  Oct.  30  and  31, 
directed  their  attention  toward  obtaining 
for  the  state  university  a  new  school  of 
iournalism,  housed  in  a  new  building 
with  equipment  and  a  staff  of  instructors 
placing  the  school  on  equal  rating  with 
leaders  in  the  held. 

Resolutions  asking  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $150,000  from  the  legislature  for 
a  “modest  but  adequate  building,"  and 
a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  budget 
available  for  carrying  on  the  important 
functions  of  the  department  and  making 
Itossible  the  inclusion  of  “more  curricu¬ 
lum  courses  dealing  with  business,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  typographical  aspects  of 
newspaper  practice,”  were  pass^  with 
the  understanding  that  such  demands 
were  subject  to  the  hnancial  status  of 
the  state  treasury. 

From  David  A.  Burt,  vice-president 
of  the  University  board  of  governors,  a 
promise  was  extracted  that  the  journal¬ 
ism  school  would  receive  hrst  attention 
on  the  university’s  building  program. 

Having  reach^  this  objective,  the  edi¬ 
tors  thereafter  gave  their  attention  to 
two  vigorous  speeches,  one  by  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  other  by  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  livening  Bulletin, 
and  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newsiffliier  Kditors. 

At  a  noon  luncheon  Friday  Mr.  Villard 
painted  a  picture  of  chaos  in  Europe 
and  declared  that  because  of  the  tie  be¬ 
tween  America  and  Europe  a  crisis  is 
imposed  upon  the  United  States.  He 
proposed  that  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  meet  the  situation  through  three 
courses;  to  exercise  the  critical  faculty, 
to  be  independent  and  fearless  in  judg¬ 
ment  :  to  lie  tolerant,  and  to  be  open- 
minded  in  welcoming  the  new  order  of 
the  world. 

“I  am  not  a  Communist,”  said  Mr. 
'/illard,’  but  I  do  know  that  freedom  of 
conscience  and  l>elief  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  every  official  interference  with 
the  adherents  of  Communism  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  not  only  of  that  Constitution,  hut  of 
the  fundamental  principals  of  our  Re¬ 
public — free<lom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  belief,  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and 
free  public  assembly.” 

The  reply  of  I 'red  Fuller  Shedd  in 
opjKisition  did  not  take  on  as  full  sig¬ 
nificance  at  the  luncheon  as  it  did  that 
night  in  his  address  at  the  banquet  given 
by  the  Morgantoum  Post,  of  which  H. 
C.  Greer  is  publisher. 

“If  certain  propaganda  threatens  the 
foundations  of  our  Constitution,  we  of 
the  newspaper  profession  have  a  bounden 
duty  to  see  that  the  columns  of  our 
newspaiiers  do  not  give  space  to  such 
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Utterances,”  said  Mr.  Shedd  in  return. 

He  declared  that  because  newspajiers 
are  so  universally  read,  they  control 
public  opinion  and,  therefore,  have  a 
great  responsibility.  He  indicated  he 
would  have  newspapers  cease  “dressing 
crime  news  for  the  eye  and  mind,”  main¬ 
tain  respect  for  law,  rid  journalism 
of  the  subsidized  press,  and  uphold  those 
at  the  head  of  the  government  in  times 
of  crisis  such  as  at  present. 

The  council  elected  John  F.  Rose,  of 
the  Piedmont  Herald,  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  H.  L.  Snyder,  of  the  Shepherdstoivn 
Register,  George  S.  Hahne,  FoUansbee 
Reinew,  vice-president;  and  S.  S.  Buz- 
zerd,  Berkley  Springs  Morgan  Mes¬ 
senger,  secretary.  Logan  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  annual  summer  out¬ 
ing,  the  date  to  be  selected  by  the  host, 
Clarence  H.  Frye,  publisher  of  the 
Logan  Banner, 

Y.M.C.A.  DEDICATION  SOON 

The  dedication  of  the  new  $3,000,000 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
is  to  be  held  soon  in  Chicago,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  The  building  is  a 
memorial  to  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

IOWA  DAILY  USING  COLOR 

The  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil 
recently  started  using  colors  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 


COLLECTED  CLOTHING 

Milwaukee  Journal  Promoted  “Empty 
Your  Closets’’  Campaign 

In  an  effort  to  assist  local  charities  to 
obtain  more  warm  clothing,  liedding,  etc., 
for  needy  Milwaukee  families  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  a  bigger  demand  for 
new  clothing  on  the  part  of  the  families 
which  gave  to  the  charities,  the  Miheati- 
kee  Journal  recently  promoted  an 
"Empty  Your  Closets”  campaign  which 
resulted  in  more  than  l,.s(X)  Milwaukee 
families  giving  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
shoes,  sweaters,  as  well  as  extra 
blankets,  quilts,  rugs,  etc.,  to  three  local 
charities  for  distribution. 

The  theme  of  the  campaign  was 
“Empty  Your  Qosets  and  Help  a 
Neighlxir”  and  “Just  One  of  Your  Extra 
Garments  May  Save  a  Life.”  Five  local 
department  stores  offered  their  delivery 
trucks  to  assist  in  collecting  the  bundles 
and  all  distribution  was  handled  by  the 
charities. 

NEW  POST  FOR  FINKLE 

Jacob  Finkle  was  recently  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  News  to  succeed  Harry  Southward, 
riiomas  McManus,  formerly  on  the  city 
desk,  succeeds  Michael  Zack,  state  legis¬ 
lature  representative  as  city  hall 
reporter. 


NEW  YORK  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

Newspaper  Group  Co-operating  With 
Merchants  on  Market  Data 

Porter  Ciaruthers,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  chairman  of  the  census  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  which  met  Oct.  28  with 
a  special  committee  of  the  Merchants’ 
.Association,  to  plan  a  remapping  of  the 
“retail  trading  area”  of  New  York  City 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  with  an  accurate 
picture  of  New  York’s  marketing  area. 

Other  members  of  the  census  commit¬ 
tee  are:  F.  A.  Walker,  chairman  execu¬ 
tive  board,  the  Sun;  Harry  Brown,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  New  York  livening 
Post;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  vice-president 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager,  New  York  Times; 
Ray  A.  Huber,  publisher.  New  York 
World-Telegram;  R.  C.  Holliss,  second 
vice-president  and  general  manager  Daily 
News;  T.  J.  White,  general  manager 
Hearst  newspapers ;  E.  L.  Moore,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  Brooklyn  Times. 

DENT  SUCCEEDS  LEWIS 

Paxton  H.  Dent  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Fil  Paso  (Tex.)  Times, 
succeeding  Kav  Lewis.  Dent  has  been 
on  the  Times  staff  two  years. 


Most  Widely  Read  Ad- 

Carrying  Pages  in  R,  /./ 


IIIishIs*  Iwlanil  ll«»iiwrN 


1930  Local  Linage,  237,- 
703 — 3r(l  liigheNt  in  the 
country  for  Sunday  gra¬ 
vure. 

93%  of  local  accounts 
from  Dec.,  1927,  still 
running  consistently  at 
elose  of  19.30.  Number 
of  accounts  increased 
57%. 

Local  ativertisers  can 
sense  the  local  appeal, 
and  measure  RESULTS 
of  Artgravure  advertis¬ 
ing! 


The  Providence 
Sunday  tloiirnal 

Artgravure 

SECTION 

The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 
is  read  by  more  families  in 
Rhode  Island  than  any  other  single 
newspaper.  (Circulation,  6  mos., 
Sept.  30,  92,328.) 

.ARTGRAVURE  is  the  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  that  most  notably  embraces  all 
varied  family  interests  in  its  uni¬ 
versal  appeal. 

No  other  gravure  section,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  gravure  sections,  has 
comparable  circulation  in  this  out¬ 
standing  market,  or  an  interest  so 
skilfully  localized  for  Rhode  Island 
readers. 


/-Tie  PROVIDENCE  “ 

JOURML/BULLETIN  - 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 


Representatives  R.  J.  BI DWELL  CO. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


G-E  control  equipment  for  (lO-hp. 
double  -  motor  drive,  The  Daily 
Sentinel,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


course 


No  matter  where  your  plant  is  located  —  no  matter  whether  your 
presses  are  to  run  at  60,000  papers  per  hour,  10,0Q0,  or' 
less  —  the  selection  of  General  Electric  press  drive  is  always  the 
right  course. 

General  Electric,  through  an  office  located  conveniently  near  you,  is 
prepared  at  all  times  to  render  complete  sales  and  engineering 
service  —  is  prepared  to  handle  every  detail  of  electrification  from 
planning  to  operation.  Take  advantage  of  these  complete  facilities 
that  have  been  developed  to  serve  your  needs. 

JOIN  THE  “g-E  circle”  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  NOON,  E.S.T.  (EXCEPT  SATURDAY)  AND  EVERY  SUNDAY  AT  5  :30 


G-E  (/i-hp.  double-motor  drive.  The  Daily  Sentinel, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


P.M.  N.B.C  NETWORK  OF  54  STATIONS 

20O.SiJ 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 
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FIGURES  ts 


Y^HEN  the  Brooklyn  plant  of  The  New  York  Times  Yf  mix. 
"  into  production  last  March,  we  asserted  that  it  would  beth 


the  most  productive  newspaper  printing  plant  in  existence,  ru 
making  higher  press  averages  than  had  ever  been  known,  dt 

What  we  then  predicted  has  now  been  demonstrated, 
We  submit  below  the  production  record  of  this  remarkable 
plant,  made  during  the  quarter  which  ended  September  30th.  oi 


Number  of 
Pages 

Total 

Production 

8  . 

• 

• 

380,130 

16  . 

• 

• 

143,090 

18  . 

• 

• 

321,240 

20  . 

• 

• 

124,000 

22  . 

• 

• 

378,590 

24  . 

• 

• 

257,390 

26  . 

• 

• 

875,490 

28  . 

• 

• 

1,238,230 

30  . 

• 

• 

1,065,430 

32  . 

• 

• 

1,645,470 

34  . 

• 

• 

256,240 

36  . 

• 

• 

778,415 

38  . 

• 

• 

1,035,140 

40  . 

• 

• 

1,142,404 

44  . 

• 

• 

1,794,705 

48  . 

• 

• 

1,680,800 

52  . 

• 

• 

937,460 

56  . 

• 

• 

1,231,460 

60  . 

• 

• 

548,615 

The  value  of  a  newspaper  press  is  determinedi^n 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

501  Fifth  Ale, 


1 
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<ND  FACTS 


entit  will  be  observed  that  15,834,299  products  were  printed; 
be  that  these  products  ranged  from  8  to  60  pages — some  of  them 
ice,  run  straight  and  others  collect;  and  that  all  spoils  were 
.  deducted,  salable  papers  only  being  included  in  the  net 
ej  hourly  averages  set  forth. 

ble  This  work  was  done  hy  Wood  Steel  Presses.  Their 
►th,  ordinary  working  speed  is  50,000  an  hour. 


Net  Average  Hourly 
j  Production 

k  All  Spoils  Deducted 

j  .  38,716  . 

.  40,911  . 

.{  .  38,816  . 

j  .  35,148  . 

.  37,772  . 

.  38,130  . 

.  32,874  . 

.1  .  36,603 

.  35,291  . 

I  .  36,364  . 

j  .  30,463  . 

.  18,046  . 

I  .  34,271  . 

j  .  18,996  . 

I  .  19,107  . 

I  .  18,956  . 

I  .  17,384  . 

j  .  16,940  . 

I  .  17,696  . 


Straight 

or 

Collect 

Straight 


Collect 

Straight 

Collect 


( 


dm  net  average  hourly  production  of  salable  copies. 

I 

l^INERY  CORPORATION 
Afe,  New  York 
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E  D  I 


SENSE,  NOT  CENSORSHIP 


WITH  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Joseph  Appel  that 
the  advertising  industry  organize,  under  I'ed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  auspices,  to  form 
codes  of  standards  and  practices,  and  to  devise  a 
method  of  enforcement,  we  are  compelled  to  dis¬ 
agree,  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  advertising  is  not  an  industry. 
It  depends  for  existence  upon  many  other  activities 
and  without  them  would  have  no  being. 

In  the  second  place,  the  operations  of  advertising 
cannot  be  regimented  or  codified.  Advertisements 
are  not  automobiles,  pewter  pitchers,  six-dollar  shoes 
nor  ten-dollar  hats,  turned  out  by  uniform  processes 
from  uniform  materials.  E^ch  advertisement  is  a 
new  product,  differing  from  its  ancestry  and  iK>ster- 
ity,  the  product  of  an  infinite  human  brain  to  meet 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  circumstances. 

In  the  third  jdace,  no  code  that  might  be  devised 
could  be  enforced.  What  authority  could  be  vested 
in  an  industrial  conference,  representing  makers  of 
publication  space,  outdoor  display,  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  printers,  direct 
mail  specialists,  electric  sign  wizards,  not  to  mention 
advertising  agencies,  and  sales  representatives?  What 
penalty  could  be  inflicted  that  could  not  be  flouted 
by  an  advertiser  rich  in  resources  and  strength  of 
character?  Is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
bring  to  bear  its  clumsy  processes,  plodding  years 
behind  activities  that  change  daily?  Or  will  the 
heterogeneous  group  attempt  to  focus  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  against  an  offender? 

Lastly,  there  is  no  need  for  a  super-regulatory 
body  over  advertising.  There  are  abuses  in  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  and  probably  always  will  be  from  some¬ 
body’s  viewpoint.  There  is  exaggeration,  there  are 
falsely  comparative  prices.  There  is  the  claim  to 
undersell  competition  which  has  resulted  in  a  bitter 
price  war  between  several  New  York  stores,  to  name 
only  the  best  known  case.  As  Mr.  Api)el  pointed 
out  last  week,  in  these  there  is  nothing  new.  They 
were  all  much  worse  in  degree  sixty  years  or  even 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Macy  claim  to  undersell  all 
competitors  selling  for  cash  is  so  carefully  worded 
now  that  to  advertisers  and  customers  w'ho  remem¬ 
ber  1900  it  leans  backward  at  a  30-degree  angle. 
Still,  it  is  attacked  as  unfair  competition. 

Unquestionably  it  is  an  effective  advertising  policy. 
Price  always  is,  and  especially  in  a  period  of  falling 
values.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  comparative  prices 
in  advertising  is  hopeless.  If  successful,  it  would 
open  the  way  to  graver  abuses.  When  advertisers 
can’t  talk  price,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  talk 
about  anything  except  their  prcxluct.  Without  quotetl 
prices,  the  advertiser’s  task  is  to  first  attract  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  devices  by  which  national  advertisers 
have  attempted  this  have  cast  serious  discredit  upon 
the  entire  advertising  structure. 

We  don’t  need  any  more  codes  and  complicated 
enforcement  machinery  to  enforce  decency  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  general  housecleaning  of  20  years  ago 
is  still  effective.  The  most  offensive  retail  copy  of 
1931  would  have  been  almost  conservative  in  1911, 
and  the  improvement  has  been  in  the  main  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  character  and  vigilance  of  puhlishers. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  annually  reject  copy  that 
would  add  millions  of  dollars  to  their  revenues. 
Their  policy  is  one  of  enlightened  selfishness,  and  in 
the  current  state  of  business  ethics  we  can  think  of 
no  more  powerful  agency.  If  mistakes  occur,  if  an 
occasional  piece  of  copy  gets  past  the  new’spaper 
censor,  it  indicates  merely  that  human  beings  are 
applying  principles  with  the  usual  factor  of  human 
error.  It  does  not  indicate  that  the  principles  are 
unsound.  When  every  publisher  knows  as  a  basic 
rule  that  it  is  not  good  business  to  let  competitors 
attack  each  other  in  his  advertising  columns,  there 
is  no  need  of  a  new  code  to  state  this  rule.  If  the 
advertising  practice  does  not  offend  public  policy, 
but  merely  makes  competitors  uncomfortable,  the 
matter  is  not  for  governmental  regulation,  but  for 
adjustment  within  the  affected  enterprises. 

Let  us  not  in  these  troubled  times  waste  more 
energy  in  organizing  futile  regulatory  bodies.  The 
need  of  the  moment  is  for  courage  and  common 
sense,  for  attention  to  the  main  job  of  selling  goods 
and  not  to  the  little  cogs,  screws,  and  gears  of  copy 
phrasing  and  rate  structures. 


All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Cod, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness. — 
II  Timothy,  III;  16. 


JOB  FOR  EDITORS 


I  ^  L 


Abuse  of  press  credentials  at  Washington  is 
the  root  of  much  evil,  and  nothing  will  be 
‘  done  about  it  until  editors  and  publishers  of 
newspapers  are  aroused  to  the  fact  tliat  the  whole 
newspaper  business  can  be  discredited  and  immeasur¬ 
ably  harmed  by  a  few  members  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents’  corps,  swelling  around  the  thrones  of  the 
mighty  by  reason  of  their  newspaper  cards  and  then 
slyly  writing  anonymous  books  on  the  side,  “expos¬ 
ing"  officialdom,  newspapers  and  newspapermen. 

Last  week  Editor  &  Publisiiiji  called  on  the 
organized  bodies  of  newspapermen  at  Washington 
to  take  some  action  which  would  tend  to  make  these 
reporters  understand  that  newspaper  credentials  do 
not  license  them  to  write  unsigned  scurrilous  books, 
but  we  realize  that  the  dissention  at  Washington  is 
so  bitter  and  personal  at  present  that  no  correspond¬ 
ent  wants  to  expose  himself  to  abuse  and  time-wast¬ 
ing  effort  by  leading  a  shake-up  movement. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  has  not  failed  to  exclude  from  the 
Senate  and  House  press  galleries  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  lobbying  or  playing  press  agent  games,  but 
the  question  of  the  right  of  a  newspaper  represen¬ 
tative  to  write  anonymous  books  has  never  been 
before  the  committee,  so  far  as  is  known.  Perhaps 
the  worst  evil  exists  in  the  executive  departments. 

There  is  always  room  for  able  and  conscientious 
critics  (call  them  muck-rakers,  if  you  like)  at 
Washington.  They  do  splendid  work  when  their 
methods  are  honorably  in  the  open.  Washington 
would  be  wonderfully  helped,  for  instance,  by  the 
ministrations  of  a  Lincoln  Steffens,  if  this  generation 
is  capable  of  producing  another  political  critic  of  his 
insight,  and  we  see  no  objection  to  candid  public 
condemnation  of  journalism’s  faults  and  failures. 
Nothing  good  comes  from  the  cheap  and  cowardly 
modern  idea  that  a  reporter,  working  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  can  justifiably  use  his  entree  to  public  offices 
for  second  and  anonymous  use  of  public  information, 
without  notice  to  persons  written  about.  This  can¬ 
not  be  defended  on  any  score  save  the  weasel  notion 
that  the  end  justifies  unethical  means.  Rackets  are 
thus  excused,  but  the  newspaper  business  is  not  built 
on  those  lines.  Steffens  never  wrote  under  cover, 
and  has  managed  to  get  along  in  a  dangerous  world, 
latterly  coming  into  the  glory  of  popular  recognition. 
We  recognize  several  ver>’  capable  and  free-spirited 
Washington  correspondents  who  write  in  the  most 
critical  terms  of  men  and  measures,  including  sharp 
discussion  of  journalism,  hut  they  sign  their  names 
to  their  stuff  and  arc  known  for  what  they  are. 

While  the  abuse  of  credentials  remains  unchecked, 
we  see  no  way  of  successfully  resisting  bureaucratic 
attempts  at  censorship.  Hush-up  officials  have  a 
ready  reply.  They  cannot  trust  some  members  of 
the  Washington  correspondents’  corps,  and  so  they 
make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  sins  of  a  sneaky 
few.  The  latter  beat  the  air  with  talk  calculated  to 
make  you  think  they  are  zealous  reformers,  keen  to 
tell  Mr.  John  Citizen  all  about  the  evil  misuse  of 
official  power,  but  we  understand  that  the  anonymous 
book  business  is  highly  profitable  and  that  is  the 
main  incentive,  of  course. 

Without  doubt,  this  situation,  which  in  principle 
is  of  long  standing,  must  sooner  or  later  be  dealt 
with  by  the  -American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
It  should  be  investigated  and  reported  on.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  national  capital  badly  needs  a 
fresh  breeze  from  home  editors.  When  this  happens 
we  shall  hear  less  about  censorship  in  high  places. 


JUDGE-MADE  LAW 


Jonrmlism’s  best  thrill."  Good  story,  tvell 
told,  informing  people  of  something  tvhich  helps 
them  on  their  wax. 


“TRIAL  BY  NEWSPAPER” 


Uphold  the  true  American  standards  of  qual¬ 
ity,  serince  and  profitable  employment! 


LIBELS  IN  MOVIES 

The  cinema  has  issued  another  withering  insult 
to  newspaper  folk  in  the  talking  picture  “Platinum 
Blonde.”  It  rather  completes  the  Holly¬ 
wood  investigation  into  the  newspaper  business,  we 
hope.  If  there  are  newspapermen  of  the  kind  the 
chief  character  in  this  drama  depicts,  it  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  miss  them  on  our  travels.  The 
talkies  have  gone  the  limit  to  inform  the  people  of 
this  country  that  those  who  make  newspapers  are  a 
villainous  lot.  Newspapers  have  withstood  the  “raz¬ 
zing”  with  remarkable  fortitude.  We  see  no  obiec- 
tion  to  a  dramatization  of  journalism  when  there  is 
a  semblance  of  truth  in  a  picture,  or  when  the  author 
takes  pains  to  explain  that  there  are  all  sorts  of 
newspapers  in  this  broad  land,  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  but  we  resent  pictures  which  show  news¬ 
papermen,  as  typical  of  the  whole  craft,  acting  parts 
of  degenerate  fiends  and  hypocritical  scoundrels. 


c 


Newspapers  were  not  keen  about  the  trial 
of  the  libel  suit  of  Nan  Britton  against  a  hotel 
keeper,  at  Toledo,  but  Federal  Judge  Killiu 
went  out  of  his  way  to  repress  publication  of  the 
unpleasant  facts.  He  barred  reporters  from  the 
court-room  on  the  ground  that  “the  evidence  to  be 
presented  would  corrupt  public  morals.”  This  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  because  the  Britton-Harding 
case  is  well  known  to  the  public.  If  it  could  “cor¬ 
rupt”  the  public  mind  the  damage  was  done  years 
ago.  The  good  justice  did  a  little  legislating  of  his 
own,  to  cover  a  situation  which  he  apparently  viewed 
as  grave.  His  is  a  court  of  record  and  newspaper¬ 
men  were  fully  in  their  right  to  be  present.  He 
takes  no  such  measures  when  the  facts  relate  to 
inconspicuous  litigants. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  of  this  country  in  some 
distant  day  will  become  squeamish  or  hypocritical 
about  news  and  demand  legislation  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  .salacious  testimony  in  the  courts, 
especially  when  it  concerns  persons  in  high  station, 
but  at  present  this  is  not  the  rule. 


The  “trial  by  newspaper”  bugalxx)  is  having  an 
airing  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  a  peculiar  case.  A 
year  ago  bank  robbers  held  up  the  Lincoln 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  for  $2,500,000  and  ever  since  the 
people  have  been  clamoring  for  a  just  punishment 
of  the  criminals.  Two  toughs  have  been  convicted 
and  two  other  men  await  trial.  Rather  than  fight 
the  direct  issue,  counsel  for  the  defendants  have 
devoted  their  energies  in  large  part  to  attacks  on  the 
two  Lincoln  newspapers,  charging  interference  with 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  law.  They  attempted, 
in  one  case,  to  obtain  a  change  of  venue  on  the 
ground  that  the  “newspapers  had  inflamed  the  public 
mind”  so  that  an  impartial  jury  could  not  be  found. 
The  district  judge  denied  the  motion.  Then  came 
an  effort  to  have  Lincoln  Star,  its  publisher  and 
editor,  cited  for  contempt  of  court. 

What  the  newspapers  have  been  fighting  is  the 
familiar  technical  legal  bunk  that  is  so  often  the 
safe  shield  of  criminals  in  the  racket  era.  They 
demanded  editorially  a  fair  trial,  both  for  the  defend¬ 
ants  and  for  the  people.  The  editors  realized  the 
importance  of  the  cases  and  did  not  fail  in  their  duty 
to  inform  the  public  of  every  phase  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  If  what  they  did  in  their  news  and  editorial 
columns  constitutes  an  interference  with  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  law,  or  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  contempt  of  court,  American  journalism  has 
fallen  to  a  low  estate  and  public  opinion  no  longer 
rules.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lincoln  newspapers  are 
to  be  commended  for  wide-awake  public  spirit,  fear¬ 
less  championship  of  the  cause  of  public  safety,  and 
care  to  avoid  injustice  to  defendants.  “Trial  by 
newspaper”  almost  invariably  spells  lawwer  side-step¬ 
ping  and  du.st  w'hipperl  up  to  confuse  the  main  issue 
We  believe  the  Lincoln  situation  is  no  exception. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


CP  HASBROOK,  publisher,  Rich- 
.  mond  (\’a.)  Timcs-DispatcU,  and 
John  Stewart  Brvan,  publisher,  Richmond 
( \  a  )  News- Leader,  have  been  elected 
vice-chairmen  in  the  Richmond,  \a., 
Community  Fund  Agencies. 

L  G.  Merrill,  editor  of  tlw*  Neola 
(la)  Gasette-ReLorier,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  for  the  annual  Red 
Cross  drive  in  Pottawattamie  county  out¬ 
side  of  Kane  township. 

William  E.  Scripps,  president  of  the 
Detroit  News,  escaped  uninjured  when 
the  autogiro  plane  he  was  piloting  was 
damaged  in  landing  in  a  stiff  wind  at 
the  Detroit  airport,  Oct.  28. 

Clarence  F.  Byrns,  editor,  Fort  Smith 
(.\rk.)  Southwest  American,  spoke  Nov. 
5,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Club,  Rogers,  Ark. 

Miss  Josephine  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Xetv  York  Daily  Neics,  entered  classes 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Xorthwestern  University  this  fall.  Miss 
Patterson  is  a  great-granddaugher  of 
loseph  Medill,  founder  of  the  Chicaoo 
Tribune. 

Editor  0.  •il.  Stephenson,  of  the  Roan¬ 
oke  (Ala.)  Leader,  is  confined  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  where  he  underwent  a  major 
operation.  He  is  recovering. 

Henry  T.  McIntosh,  editor  of  the 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  will  deliver  the 
annuai  Armistice  Day  address  in  Fort 
Valley,  Ga.,  Nov.  8. 

Mrs.  Edith  Susong,  publisher  of  the 
GreenTtlle  (Tenn.)  Democrat  Sun,  was  a 
recent  speaker  before  the  Rotary  club  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  addressed  the  Presbyterian  Men’s 
chib  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  last  week. 

Robert  Williams,  publi.sher  of  the 
Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  Call  spoke  on 
“.America  Acquires  a  Gutenberg  Bible," 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Paterson,  N.J. 

Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  .\ezv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Reid,  gave  a 
lunch  Nov.  2  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
building  to  .Stephane  Lauzanne,  editor  of 
Le  Matin,  Paris. 

B.  C.  Snyder,  publisher.  North  Con¬ 
way  (N.H.)  Reporter,  left  this  week  on 
on  automobile  trip  across  the  continent. 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay  editorial  director 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  was  principal 
sjKjakor  at  a  banquet  of  the  Fiast  Michi¬ 
gan  Tourist  Association  and  the  North¬ 
eastern  Michigan  Development  bureau 
at  Hotel  Wenonah,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
Oct.  27.  Michael  Gorman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  was 
toastmaster. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor. 
South  Bend  Tribune  and  Mrs.  Miller 
have  returned  from  a  motor  trip  in 
southern  and  central  Indiana 

•A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  I'ort  W’orth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  has  returned  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  is  greatly  improved  in 
health.  Mr.  Shuman  is  visiting  friends 
in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

James  L.  McGovern,  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  a  testimonial  dinner  tendered 
Oct  27  at  W'allace’s  Shore  House, 
Lndgeporf,  to  Sergeant  J.  H.  Cassidy 
of  the  Bridgeport  police  department. 
Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  former 
Herald,  will  speak  at  the 
Ojd  South  Meeting  House  I'orum,  Nov. 

Bryan,  publisher,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  .Vcic'.?  J.eader  left  for  Cali- 
lornia,  Nov.  5. 

Tuller  publisher,  White  Plains 
p  t'  Reporter,  will  erect  an 

r^glish  house  in  the  Idle  Forest  section 
of  that  city. 

Friend  W .  Richardson,  former  gov- 
ernor  of  California  and  veteran  president 
ot  the  ^lifornia  Press  Association,  has 
wen  elected  president  of  the  High 
1  welve  organization  of  California. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

J.  PENNEY,  formerly  of  the  ad- 
•  vertising  staff  of  the  old  New  York 
World,  is  in  charge  of  the  special  Cen¬ 
tennial  edition  that  will  be  issued  by  the 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- Journal,  Now 
18. 

William  J.  Weber,  for  the  past  several 
years  national  advertising  manager  and 
radio  editor,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Nc^i's,  has 
resigned  to  become  sales  director  for  the 
Dixie  Network  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  with  headquarters  in 
Charlotte. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Abbott  has  been  appointed 
telephone  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  classified  department.  She  has 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  on  the  Indianapolis  Nezos. 
F'or  the  past  18  months  she  has  lieen  in 
California. 

W.  F'.  D.  Brown,  circulation  manager. 
Oakland  ((3al.)  Tributu',  returned  this 
week  from  vacation. 

Captain  Ralph  H.  Dunlap,  O.R.C., 
assistant  business  manager,  Decatur 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been  assigned  com¬ 
mand  of  the  55th  Military  Police  Com¬ 
pany,  85th  Division,  U.  S.  .Army 
reserves,  according  to  orders  issued  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Blaine  Glasmann,  wife  of  Blaine 
Glasmann,  advertising  department,  Ogden 
(LTah)  Standard-E.raminer,  carried  off 
honors  at  the  recent  horse  show  at  the 
Utah  Coliseum.  Mrs.  Glasmann  rode 
F'lash,  owned  by  A.  L.  Glasmann,  co¬ 
publisher  of  Standard-Examiner. 

Thomas  J.  Kavanaugh,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Netos,  liecame 
a  grandfather  recently  when  a  daughter 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Kuntz 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  general  manager, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Luncheon 
Club  Nov.  3. 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager,  Nezo 
York  Herald  Tribune,  gave  a  dinner  Nov. 
1  at  the  Pelham  Country  Club  to  W  ilbur 
Forrest,  Arthur  S.  Draper  and  Geoffrey 
Par.sons,  all  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
their  wives. 

J.  H.  Pearson,  advertising  manager. 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  is  the  in¬ 
structor  of  an  advertising  course  started 
recently  by  a  Grand  F'orks  commercial 
college. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

OFIN  J.  McLaughlin,  managing 
editor,  Philadelphia  Ez’cning  Ledger 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  several 
days  absence  due  to  the  severe  illness  of 
his  son,  J.  J.,  Jr.,  who  is  reiiorted  as 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Basil  Walters,  managing  editor,  F)cs 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune  and 
Mrs.  Walters  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Tom  Frederick,  born  Oct.  17. 

FMward  D.  Toohill,  managing  editor. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Henry  P.  JOHNSTON,  who  be¬ 
came  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Huntsville  (.Ala.)  Times  Nov.  2,  ranks 
among  the  young¬ 
est  owners  and 
publishers  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the 
L'nited  States.  He 
is  23  years  old. 

Mr.  Johnston  is 
a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
A'ictor  H.  Han¬ 
son,  wife  of  the 
owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
B  i  r  m  i  n  g  h  a  m 
Nezi'S  and  Age- 
Herald.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Culver 
Military  .Academy  and  at  Wa.shington  & 
Lee  University.  His  newspaper  training 
has  been  with  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser,  the  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  and  the  New  A’ork  offices  of  the 
Kelly-Smith  Coinpanv,  which  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  Huntsville  Times  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field.  Johnston  is  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity,  of 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  journalistic  fraternity.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Lee  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Wasihington  &  Lee. 

He  purchased  the  Times  at  a  receiver’s 
sale  Oct.  10,  and  the  sale  was  confirmed 
this  week.  The  price  paid  was  $44,350 
and  assumption  of  $15,000  in  chattel 
mortgages  on  equipment.  The  receiver¬ 
ship  of  the  Times  occurred  in  June,  1931, 
when  there  was  default  of  interest  on 
the  bonds  on  the  12-story  office  building 
bearing  its  name  and  occupied  by  it. 
The  Times  Publishing  Company  had 
been  a  guarantor  of  the  interest  on  the 
bonds.  State  Senator  Shelby  S.  Fletcher 
was  named  receiver. 

A’oimg  Johnston  will  have  associated 
with  him  as  editor,  Reese  Amis,  whose 
newspaper  experience  includes  work  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Na.zhznlle  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  the  Memphis  F.z’ening  Appeal, 
as  well  as  editorial  work  on  other  South¬ 
ern  papers. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Nezvs,  spoke 
before  the  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  club  Tuesday 
evening  on  the  value  of  publicity. 

Loy  Duddlesten  has  returned  to  work 
as  real  estate  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch  after  six  months’ 
leave-of-absence. 

William  J.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertiser,  has  returned  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  he  attended  his  sister’s  wed¬ 
ding.  He  was  accompanied  to  Louisville 
by  Mrs  Mahoney  and  his  brother, 
Robert,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

(continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


Here’s  What 

Joe  Jinks 

Does 

to  ll«Mi€l4»rs! 


This  story  comes  from  Don 
O’Kane,  managing  editor  of 
The  Humboldt  Standard,  Eureka, 
California.  Writing  to  tell  us 
that  JOE  JINKS  has  been  going 
great,  he  says,  “Two  of  the 
Humboldt  Standard’s  subscrib¬ 
ers  became  so  worked  up  over 
the  pre-fight  talk  In  the  strip 
that  they  bet  five  dollars  apiece 
on  the  outcome.  Furthermore, 
they  actually  waited  until  the 
result  was  shown  In  the  strip, 
and  the  one  who  lost  paid  the 
other  five  dollars.” 


The  fight  that  stirred  the 
commotion  was  between  the 
strip  character.  Dynamite  Dunn, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  heavy¬ 
weight,  Maxie  Baer.  ...  If  you 
haven’t  followed  JOE  JINKS, 
you’ve  got  to  know  that  Joe  is  a 
prize-fight  manager  and  that 
Dynamite  Dunn  is  his  star 
heavyweight.  .  .  .  Dynamite  re¬ 
fuses  to  train  for  his  battles  and 
that  explains  why  most  of  the 
followers  of  the  strip  thought 
that  Maxie  Baer  would  win  the 
big  fight.  .  .  . 

IN  SOME  newspaper  offices,  we 
are  told,  advance  releases 
have  to  be  hidden  away  lest  the 
sure-thing  gamblers  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  try  to  clean  up  on 
the  strip  fights  through  use  of 
this  inside  dope. 


IT  ALL  goes  to  show  what  the 
JOE  JINKS  strip  doet  to  peo¬ 
ple.  And  it  does  it  because  JOE 
JINKS  is  so  vividly  real,  so  vi¬ 
tally  human  that  people  get  car¬ 
ried  away  with  excitement  by 
the  daily — and  Sunday — doings 
of  the  characters  that  VIC  FOR¬ 
SYTHE  has  put  into  this  swell 
comic. 

For  Samples,  Daily  and  Sunday, 
Please  W  ire 

UNITED  FEATURES 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE— WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 

Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Uanager 
Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Frank  B.  Knaps 

220  East  42nd  St.,  Suite  1110, 
NEW  YORK 


Mary  Pickford 

writes  like  a  human  being! 

Have  you  read  the  first  releases  of  her  new  series 
of  weekly  articles? 

If  not,  wire  McNaught  Syndicate  at  once,  and  treat 
yourself  to  some  of  the  best  feature  reading  of  the 
season ! 

You’ve  always  heard  of  Mary  Pickford,  actress.  But, 
take  it  from  us,  this  woman  can  WRITE! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNirr  TIMES  BUILDING  Chailei  V.  McAdam 

Chairman  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  President 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 


ilCbtMl  bj  TUS  EDITOH  *  PUBU8HSB  COMFi 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
AMERICA 


Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^  INC, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Time*  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryanta  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 


EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Uanaging  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
Newt  Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate 
Editor;  John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 


EXECUTIVE 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub- 
Usher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr^  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  Ekigland,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C  2.  Mitt  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafont,  113  Edenbridge  Road,  Enfield, 
Middlesex.  Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue 
des  Petits  Champs,  Sydney  R.  Qarke, 
Manager,  Paris  Editor:  George  Lange- 
laan,  15  rue  Portal,  Enghien-les-Bains, 
Seine  et  Oise.  Tokyo  Correspondent, 
Clarence  A.  Davies,  c/o  Japan  Advertiser. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  George  Brandei^ 
burg.  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruns, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co.,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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{Continued  from  page  31) 


G.  Harvey  Hancock  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  been  appointed  public 
relations  director  in  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Idaho  and  Nevada  for  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

Miss  Ann  Walker  has  been  made 
society  editor  of  the  Americas  (Ga.) 
Times-Recorder.  She  succeeds  Miss 
Mary  Stevens,  resigned. 

Reginald  V.  Tribe,  editorial  staff, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and  formerly 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  was  a  visitor  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford  this  week. 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  was  the  final 
speaker  in  a  series  of  vocational  talks 
at  the  Detroit  Downtown  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Earl  L.  Heck,  journalist,  of  London, 
England,  and  J.  John  Gilbert,  news¬ 
paperman  and  writer  of  Chicago,  were 
recent  visitors  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Jack  Moranz,  portrait  artist,  cartoon¬ 
ist,  joined  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
staff,  Oct.  28  and  for  ten  days  con¬ 
tributed  pen  sketches  of  leading  Tulsa 
citizens. 

Carrie  Wooldridge,  reporter,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  New  Orleans.  She 
made  the  trip  by  air. 

Philip  Kingsley,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  is  in  New  York  doing  a  series 
of  interviews  with  business  and  financial 
leaders. 


International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.PA.”  aervice  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rales  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Siee  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 


The  single  column  forty-two  line  rata 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses 
sions  14  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Bnsineaa 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “AJB.C." 
circulation  as  follows: 


J.  F.  McKenna  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Detroit  News. 


Elliott  E.  Redies,  formerly  with  the 
Madison  (S.D.)  Daily  Leader  and  one¬ 
time  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
staff,  has  joined  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
staff. 

Howard  P.  Warwick,  editor.  Bowling 
Green  (O.)  Wood  County  News  for  the 
past  three  years,  resigned  last  week  to 
become  an  agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
Life  Insurance  Co.  He  was  succeeded 
by  D.  M.  Baker,  formerly  on  the  Toledo 
Times  staff. 

William  Silverstein  has  resigned  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  South  and  do  a  series  of 
free  lance  articles. 

Charles  Van  Housen  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  radio  department  to  the 
Sunday  feature  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

H.  N.  Dorris,  Associated  Press  staff, 
Allen  Tilden,  sports  editor.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  and  W.  H.  Halli¬ 
burton,  city  editor,  Arkadelphia  (Ark.) 
Siftings-Herald,  were  at  Conway,  Ark., 
Oct.  30  for  the  Hendrix-Ouachita  foot¬ 
ball  game. 

Morgan  Toughill,  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  recently  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Record  staff. 

(jeor^e  T.  Becker  has  been  appointed 
police  reporter  on  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press  staff. 

Donald  McLeod  recently  joined  the 
Portland  Oregonian  news  staff.  He  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Portland  Telegram 
for  a  year  prior  to  its  merger  with  the 
Portland  News. 

Eddie  Hicks,  staff.  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American,  was  in  DuQueen, 
Ark.,  Oct.  26  to  coyer  a  triple  murder 
mystery. 

Anabel  Lickey,  state  editor,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Bickel,  editorial  secretary. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  have  returned  from 
an  automobile  trip  in  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota. 

R.  G.  Miller,  staff,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  has  been  assigned  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  describing  the 
efforts  of  Central  Oklahoma  counties  to 
combat  unemployment  and  to  assist  the 
needy  during  the  winter  months.  His 
tour  was  begun  at  El  Reno. 

VV’illiam  Johnson,  feature  editor.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  spoke  Oct.  26 
at  the  Little  Rock  Advertising  Club 
luncheon. 

Morgan  Cook,  columnist,  Philctdelphia 


Inquirer,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  Dad's  Day  luncheon  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton  Pa.  Mr.  Cook  is  an 
alumnus  of  Lafayette. 

Richard  Fortune,  former  reporter, 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  recent¬ 
ly  became  manner  of  the  Richmond 
Theater  in  Herkimer,  N.Y. 

Charles  Henderson,  promotion  editor, 
Toledo  Blade;  Dan  Palmer,  editorial 
writer,  Toledo  Times  and  Howard 
Stephenson,  promotion  editor,  Toledo 
News-Bee,  served  on  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  William  T.  Jackson 
which  arranged  the  recent  dedication, 
ceremonies  for  Toledo’s  new  $3,000,0(X) 
bridge. 

Marshall  J.  Smith,  reporter,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  Malcolm  .Adams, 
reporter,  Memphis  Evaiing  Appeal,  and 
J.  H.  Lockhart  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  reporter,  were  recent  guests  of  Maj. 
Brehon  Somervell,  U.  S.  engineers,  on 
an  inspection  trip  down  the  Mississippi 
from  Caruthersville,  Mo.,  to  Memphis. 

Joel  David  Wolfsohn,  political  editor, 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  passed  the 
examination  for  the  Illinois  bar.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Kent  law  school,  Chicago. 

Leo  Lyons,  Boston  newspaperman,  was 
the  speaker  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
Temple  Beth  El  Brotherhood  of  L^n, 
Mass.,  Oct.  27.  Bill  Cunningham,  Bos- 
ton  Post  sports  writer,  will  speak 
Nov.  24. 

William  B.  Harrington,  former  pub¬ 
licity  counsel  for  the  University  of  De¬ 
troit,  has  joined  Detroit  Free  Press  staff. 

Paul  Weber,  former  night  manager, 
Detroit  office.  United  Press,  has  joined 
the  Detroit  Mirror  staff,  as  swing  man. 

Frank  Seiger,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Harold  E.  Senior,  police  reporter,  and 
Niver  W.  Beaman,  assistant  city  ^itor 
of  the  Walerbury  (Conn.)  American, 
who  have  been  alternating  on  night  duty 
for  the  past  eight  months  as  desk  men 
for  the  Waterbury  Republican,  this  week, 
returned  to  their  positrons  on  the  after¬ 
noon  paper. 

Miss  Marguerite  Kerns,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  editorial  staff, 
suffered  a  wrist  fracture  and  lacerations 
Oct.  29,  when  struck  by  an  automobile. 

_  Clark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor.  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  Community  theatre. 

W.  T.  Maynor,  renorter  on  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  broadcasts  news 
daily  over  Station  WSFA  at  Montgom¬ 
ery. 

Charles  Day,  city  editor,  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Star,  has  entered  a  sanitarium  to 
regain  his  health. 

Lester  J.  Raisor,  city  editor  of  the 
Hornell  (N.Y.)  Evening  Tribune-Times, 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  while  shopping  in 
the  business  district  of  that  city  last 
week-end  and  was  removed  to  St.  James 
Mercy  hospital  in  a  serious  condition. 

John  Bruce  is  conducting  a  column 
“Skylines— People  and  Things”  in  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Lyne  Price  has  been  promoted  from 
copy  boy  to  the  Toledo  Times  staff.  He 
formerly  attended  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

R.  E.  Roberts,  aviation  editor  and 
copy  desk  head,  Toledo  Blade,  flew  to 
Lakehurst,  N.J.,  over  the  week-end  and 
rode  in  the  navy  dirgible,  Akron,  Nov,  2. 

C.  William  Duncan,  columnist,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Ledger  was  guest 
of  honor  Oct.  29  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Kiwanis  Club. 

Carl  C.  Wakefield  is  now  financial 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

William  H.  Reed,  managing  editor, 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  and 
John  A.  (Dwens,  city  editor,  have  been 
named  by  Mayor  Hodgman  of  Taunton 
to  membership  on  the  Taunton  American 
Olympic  Games  committee. 

Richard  K.  Law,  son  of  the  late  An¬ 
drew  Bonar  Law,  one-time  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  England,  who  won  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  recent  British 


election,  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Donald  Shane,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  u 
now  on  the  rewrite  desk  of  the  Salt  Lakt 
Tribune. 


Robert  J.  Casey,  Chicago  Daily  Neus 
staff  writer,  whose  descriptions  of  the 
trial  of  A1  Capone  attracted  wide  notice, 
is  in  New  York  writing  a  special  series 
of  articles  for  the  Daily  News  on  graft 
investigations. 

Lewis  Havermale,  city  hall  reporter, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  has 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  to  recuperate 
from  illness.  He  will  visit  with  a  daugh¬ 
ter  in  California. 

Walter  Lippmann,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  a  member  of  the 
honorary  committee  of  the  ceremony 
which  the  Newspaper  Post,  Veterans  ot 
Foreign  W'ars,  organized  for  Special 
Naturalization  Day  observance  Nov.  7 
in  Central  Park. 

T.  H.  Alexar.der,  columnist,  NashTnllt 
Tennessean,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  recently 
made  a  motor  tour  of  the  East.  Mr. 
Alexander’s  column  “I  Reckon  So"  is 
syndicated  and  used  in  a  number  of 
Southern  dailies. 

Arthur  (Joodman,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  theatrical  page  editor,  has 
returned  from  a  two  week’s  vacation. 

William  A.  Dennis,  formerly  on  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  staff,  recently 
joined  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun. 

James  P.  Greene,  city  editor,  El  Centro 
(Cal.)  Imperial  Valley  Press,  has  r^ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  month’s  trip  in 
the  east. 

H.  Ray  Kenaston,  former  night  city 
editor  of  tlie  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jou^ 
and  now  assistant  Woodbury  county,  la, 
attorney,  and  Mrs.  Kenaston  are  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Gerald  M.  Kilcullen.  formerly  of  the 
Rockville  Centre  (N.Y.)  Nassau  Daily 
Rez'iew,  recently  joined  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian  staff. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

■pORT  LEE  (N.J.)  PALISADLAN, 

weekly.  Oct.  23,  30-page  combined 
George  Washington  bridge  and  25th  an¬ 
niversary  edition. 

Corpus  Cristi  (Texas)  Caller-Times, 
eight-nage  tabloid  section,  Oct.  18  for 
Perkins  Bros.  Company,  department 
store. 

The  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post,  28 
page  tabloid.  Oct.  30,  "Progressive  Ne»' 
Jersey”  supplement. 

Blue  field  (W.Va.)  Daily  Telegraph, 
special  34  page  edition,  Oct.  29.,  Dedica¬ 
tion  of  Rowan  Memorial  Bridge  connect¬ 
ing  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Bluefield  (W.Va.)  Sunset  News,  special 
New  River  Valley  edition,  24  pages,  Oct 
29,  in  honor  of  the  Rowan  Memorial 
Bridge  dedication. 

Paris  (Te.x.)  Morning  News,  Trade 
Expansion  Number,  Oct.  28,  32  pages  in 
two  sections. 

Del  Rio  (Tex.)  Evening  News,  30- 
page  edition,  marking  the  opening  of 
XER  Villa  Acuna,  Mexico,  broadcasting 
station. 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  centen¬ 
nial  edition.  Nov.  7,  celebrating  the  an- 
niversarv  of  Little  Rock’s  founding. 

Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  27, 
Watertown  Day,  40  pages. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JAMES  Henry  Furay,  vice-president  of 
the  United  Press,  deliver^  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  the  seventh  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Southern  Interscholastic 
Press  Association  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Oct.  24. 

Marben  Graham,  formerly  assistant 
night  manager  of  the  Chicago  office. 
United  Press,  has  been  made  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  office. 

T.  Kenneth  Toler,  in  charge  of  the  . 
Mississippi  bureau  of  the  Assciated  Press  ,, 
at  Jackson  for  the  past  five  years,  will  be 
transferred  to  New  Orleans  as  soon  as 
the  present  legislative  session  is  ended. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Hodding  Cartffi 
now  assisting  in  coverage  of  the  legis¬ 
lature. 
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Advertising  A.  g  e  n  ci_e  s 

art  DIRECTORS’  CLUB 
HOLDS  EXHIBIT  IN  N.  Y. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 


ART  SERIES  BEGINS  NOV.  16 


AGENCY  BANKRUPT 


By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Selection  of  Forty-teven  “Outetand- 
ing  Advertieements”  Shows 
Growth  in  Use  of  Photos 
as  Illustrations 


SomethiiiR  less  than  unanimity  was 
achieved  by  the  committee  which  se¬ 
lected  47  •‘outstanding  advertisements.” 
for  the  second  exhibit  of  the  Xew  York 
Art  Directors’  Club,  shown  at  the  Art 
Center,  Xew  York,  last  week  and  to  be 
seen  in  other  cities  later. 

Although  the  nlan  was  to  .select  .“iO  ad¬ 
vertisements,  one  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  gave  his  approval  to  only  seven, 
and  backed  his  judgment  by  staying  away 
from  the  exhibit  after  it  had  been 
arranged. 

In  contrast  with  the  annual  exhibition 
of  advertising  art.  this  display  did  not 
concern  it.self  primarily  with  the  work 
of  the  individual  illustrators,  but  was 
planned  “to  demonstrate  the  function  of 
the  art  director,  namely,  the  intelligent 
selection  and  coordination  of  the  elements 
which  comprise  the  completed  advertise¬ 
ment”  consequently  the  exhibit  consisted 
of  completed  advertisements  rather  than 
original  illustrations.  No  prize  awards 
were  made,  the  announcement  stating  that 
“it  is  considered  sufficient  honor  to  be 
included  in  a  select  group  of  50  out¬ 
standing  advertisements.”  Magazine 
pages  and  newspaper  advertisements, 
whether  in  color  or  plain  black  and 
white,  were  judged  without  separation 
into  classes. 

The  principal  trend  shown  by  this 
year’s  exhibit  was  toward  wider  use  of 
photography.  One  unusual  camera  shot 
of  a  crowd  on  a  beach,  almost  covering 
the  sand,  was  used  in  a  house  advertise¬ 
ment  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
with  the  heading  “Where  Do  They  Get 
'Their  Ideas?” 

This  was  only  one  of  several  advertise¬ 
ments  for  agencies  which  were  included 
in  the  display,  two  being  shown  by  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and  one  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  Son. 

One  newspaper  page  in  color  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  exhibit — an  advertisement 
bv  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  for 
Chase  &  Sanborn  coffee.  Two  colors 
were  used  in  reproducing  the  label  on 
the  coffee  can. 

.Another  newspaper  advertisement 
chosen  was  one  headed  “Markets  On  the 
March.”  which  won  a  Harvard  award 
for  effective  use  of  tv-pography  last  Feb- 
ruarv.  This  was  prepared  for  A.  G. 
Becker  Sr  Co.,  by  Needham.  Louis  & 
Brorbv,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  One  of  the 
“dinosaur”  advertisements  of  the  Sin¬ 
clair  Refining  Company  which  attracted 
wdde  attention  by  their  showing  of  pre¬ 
historic  monsters,  was  another  represen- 
^tive  of  newspaper  copy,  created  hv  the 
Federal  .Advertising  Agenev.  Still  an¬ 
other  was  one  of  the  recent  Chesterfield 
cigarette  series  of  soliloquies  bv  a  voung 
woman. 

This  was  headed.  “It  So  Happens  I 
Don’t  Smoke.”  The  Newell-Fmmett 
Company  was  the  agenev.  Other  news¬ 
paper  copv  included  one  for  A.  8c  P.  cof¬ 
fee.  bv  C alkins  8c  Holden  :  and  ono  for 
Pond’s  Extract  Company  by  I.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

The  .Art  Directors  reorcsenfed  in  the 
exhibit  were;  Charles  T  Coiner  f2'). 
Tom  Collard  (2),  Paul  FroeUch.  I^on 
harp,  and  Paul  Darrow,  all  of  N. 
M .  .Ayer  Son :  Harrv  Pavne.  H. 
Burton  Stevens,  and  Harold  Ar^Vnltv. 
of  Batten  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn : 
Gordon  C.  .Avmar  f4L  Blackman  Com- 
panv;  Parmelee  W.  Cusack,  of  Blaker 
Advertising  Agenev :  H.  T.  Finlev.  Walter 
Geoghegan.  Geortrp  Runprecht.  Tames  D 
Herbert,  and  F.dwin  ,A.  Georgi  (2).  of 
Calkins  Holden;  Hugh  Connet  (2), 
cMeral  .Advertising  Company;  McGregor 
Drmiston.  Percival  K.  Frowert  Com¬ 
pany;  .Albert  M.  Sterling.  Lambert  & 
reasley;  Myron  C.  Perley.  Lennen  & 
t .'  Focco  D.  Marco.  Maxon.  Inc.. 

u  illis  Jones,  of  Needham.  Louis  & 
Brorby;  .A.  P.  .Ascherl.  Newell-F.mmett 
Company;  Arthur  W.  Munn  (3)  and 


Robert  M.  Ferns 


ID  OB  FI'^RN'S  will  knock  off  laboring 
any  time  to  “listen  in”  on  a  good 
orchestra  or  a  brass  band,  providing  it 
is  playing  something  that  doesn’t  smaak 
of  the  boop-a-doop  variety.  He  gets 
most  of  his  exercise  while  perched  upon 
the  back  of  a  good  riding  horse. 

He  was  born  Robert  M.  Ferns  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  there  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  high  school,  winding  up  in 
New  York  University. 

For  23  years  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  advertising  profession.  For  17 
he  was  advertising  director  of  the  Rogers 
Peet  Company. 

Four  years  ago  an  affiliation  was  effected 
between  the  Samuel  C.  Croot  Company, 
Inc.,  and  Kerns,  Anderson,  Inc.,  both  of 
New  York  City,  Ferns  becoming  vice- 
president  and  copy  captain  of  the  Croot 
company. 

He  now  supervises  the  production  of 
copy  for  a  substantial  list  of  accounts, 
besides  personally  doing  copy  for  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company;  the 
Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Company; 
the  Central  Savings  Bank  of  New  York; 
Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company,  mantels  and 
antiques;  the  Literary  Digest  (radio); 
the  Zenithern  Company’s  floor  coverings; 
and  Salubra. 

In  1925  Bob  married  Miss  Grace  H. 
Talcott.  He  has  a  four-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  and  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Up- 
silon  Club. 


Henry  Eckhardt  and  C.  L.  Spier  on 
Firat  Program  of  Club 

The  annual  series  of  talks  on  art  in 
advertising,  sponsored  by  the  Art  Direc¬ 
tors’  Club  of  New  York,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  its  usual  spring  date  to  a 
iK’w  fall  schedule,  from  Nov.  16  through 
Dec.  15.  According  to  Abbott  Kimball, 
chairman  of  the  Lecture  Committee,  this 
change  was  made  because  the  present 
business  situation  has  raised  many  imme¬ 
diate  questions  about  advertising  and  it 
was  felt  that  a  discussion  would  be  help¬ 
ful  at  this  time. 

“Competition  of  1932”  is  the  subject  of 
the  first  discussion,  with  Henry  Eckhardt 
and  Carlcton  L.  Spier  as  the  speakers. 
On  Nov.  23.  Col.  Edouard  Steichen  will 
take  the  side  of  photography  in  “The 
Challenge  of  the  Camera,”  a  debate  to 
be  defended  by  Roy  F.  Spreter,  the  illus¬ 
trator.  Other  speakers  in  the  series  are 
Charles  Ixroy  Whittier,  Sara  Birchall, 
Richard  F.  Bach,  Marion  C.  Taylor,  Dr. 
M.  F.  .Agha  and  Robert  Leonard. 

The  lectures  will  be  held  at  Roosevelt 
House,  28  East  2flth  Street. 


Addre««ed  Ga*  Acsociation 

Irving  M.  Tuteur  of  the  Mejunkin  -Ad- 


Volunlary  Petition  Filed  by  Porter- 
Eastman  Company,  Chicago 

The  Porter-Eastman  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  has  filed  a  vol¬ 
untary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  Charles  H.  Porter, 
president  of  the  company.  Walter  C. 
Bowman,  Chicago  attorney,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  trustee  for  creditors  and  Nov.  6 
was  .set  for  a  meeting  of  creditors.  For 
the  present.  Mr.  Porter  will  devote  his 
time  to  liquidating  the  agency’s  affairs. 

Other  members  of  the  company  have 
joined  Chicago  agencies.  Earl  W.  Por¬ 
ter  and  E.  F.  Alden,  vice-presidents,  have 
joined  Gale  &  Piet.sch.  W.  L.  Eastman 
is  with  the  Chicago  office  of  .Albert 
Frank  &  Co.  Clarence  Porter  has 
joined  Behel  &•  Harvey. 


New  Albert  Frank  Account* 

Two  new  accounts  were  announced 
this  week  by  Charles  S.  Roberts,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  (Chicago  office, 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  The  Heyer  Dupli¬ 
cator  Company  of  Chicago  will  advertise 
the  Lettergraph  in  magazines  and  trade 
papers,  and  Elser’s  Pearl  Cream  Com¬ 
pany,  (Thicago,  will  use  magazines  ex¬ 
clusively  in  advertising  bleaching  cream. 


To  Represent  Vendergrift  (Pe.)  New* 

The  Vandergrijt  (Pa.)  News  has 
appointed  Howland  &  Howland,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  effective  Nov.  1.  A.  W. 
Howland  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  News. 


New  Cornell  Account 

Enoch  Morgan’s  Sons  Company,  New 
York,  has  appointed  the  Paul  (Cornell 
Company,  Inc.,  to  direct,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  advertising  of  all 
its  products,  including  Sapolio  and  Spot¬ 
less  Town,  effective  at  once. 


Art  Blomquist,  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan ;  Alice 
McL.  Jones  (2),  of  Riegel  &  Leffing- 
well;  Filwood  Whitney  (3),  Robert 
Mack,  J.  S.  Yates  (4),  and  John  Scott, 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company ; 
W’alter  Nield  (21,  Young  &  Rubicam; 
H.  I.edyard  Towle,  Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 

Members  of  the  exhibition  committee 
were  Edwin  A.  Georgi,  Calkins  & 
Holden;  Elwood  Whitney,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company ;  A.  Andre  Lefcourt, 
American  Lithograph  Company ;  Claude 
H.  Muller,  McCann-F>ickson,  Inc., 
Denison  M.  Rudd,  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Charles  T.  Coiner,  N.  W.  .Ayer  & 
Son;  Hugh  Connet,  Federal  Advertising 
-Agency :  Richard  B.  Ciillis,  Crowell  Puh- 
lishing  Company. 

'Hie  Exhibition  is  to  l)e  shown  Nov. 
15  to  20,  at  the  Easton  (Pa.)  School 
'Museum ;  and  Dec.  1  to  25  at  the  Art 
-Association,  Madison,  Wis.  Other  cities 
tentatively  listed  are  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.;  Peoria,  111.  and  San  Francisco. 


Join*  Young  &  Rubicam 

.Arthur  Bergh,  for  the  past  nine  years 
musical  supervisor  and  clirector  of  re¬ 
cordings  of  Columbia  Phonograph  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  advertising  agency 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  A'ork, 
as  head  of  the  radio  department.  Mr. 
Bergh.  who  is  bfith  comiioser  and  con¬ 
ductor.  was  formerly  with  Thomas  A. 
Edison  and  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest  as  musi¬ 
cal  director  for  their  talking  pictures. 


Toronto  Agency  Formed 

The  formation  of  a  new  Canadian  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  production  of  advertis¬ 
ing  material  under  the  title  of  Empire 
Decalcomania  Company,  Ltd.,  is  an¬ 
nounced  at  Toronto.  The  new  company, 
with  John  W.  Gooch  as  president,  is  to 
confine  its  activities  mainly  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  displ.iy  transfer  and  other  rna- 
terials  The  plant  is  already  operating 
at  158-160  John  Street,  under  the  general 
managership  of  P.  S.  Jagger.  J.  S.  M. 
Ridley  is  sales  director. 


Corli**  Join*  Fay  &  Egan 

(jeorge  H.  Corliss,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  S.  A. 
Woods  Machine  Company  of  Boston, 
has  joined  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  O.,  as  advertising  and 
sales  manager. 


Increa*e*  Hotel  Budget 

Because  of  increased  patronage  last 
season  at  the  Vinoy  Park  Hotel  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  an  increased  budget  for 
advertising  will  be  spent  this  coming  sea¬ 
son,  being  used  principally  in  newspapers, 
according  to  Clement  E.  Kennedy,  man¬ 
aging  director.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  son  of 
the  late  W.  Frank  Kennedy,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Globe. 


New  Wichita  Agency 

Organization  of  a  new  Wichita,  Kan., 
advertising  agency  is  announced  by  the 
new  president,  C.  Edward  Little  of 
Strauss-Little-Strauss.  with  offices  at 
405  Caldwell-Murdock  building,  Wichita. 
Other  officers  are  J.  Lullard,  display 
manager;  E.  J.  Strauss,  secretary  and 
treasurer:  and  C.  J.  Peterson,  statis¬ 
tician  and  auditor. 


Denver  To  Aid  Advertieer* 

The  Denver  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  established  an  advertising  media  de¬ 
partment.  It  will  give  advertisers  facts 
concerning  publications  in  the  Denver 
trade  territory. 


School  Honor*  Tin*man 

Robert  Tinsman,  president.  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  life  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  I^fayette  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1901. 


Furniture  Account  To  Porter 

\V'.  F.  Whitney  Company,  Inc.,  South 
Ashburnham,  Mass.,  have  appointed  the 
Porter  Corporatifin,  Boston,  to  place 
the  advertising  of  early  American  fur¬ 
niture  reprfKluctions. 


NeUon  Agency  Vice-Pre*ident 

George  H.  Nelson,  formerly  Ohio 
manager  for  American  Weekly,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  Richardson- Plant, 
Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  as  vice-president  and 
account  executive. 


Placing  Norwalk  Tire* 

The  Smith- Patterson- Allen,  Inc. 
agency  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  to  direct  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count. 


New  Agency  In  Columbu* 

The  Jones  Columbus  Agency  recently 
started  business  at  193  East  Broad  street, 
Columbus,  the  meml)ers  of  the  agency 
being  Forest  .A.  -Meredith  and  Morgan 
M.  I  ones. 


New  Po*t  For  Hernandez 

Paul  E.  Hernandez,  formerly  export 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  Bridgejwrt,  Conn,  has  joined  the 
merchandising  department  of  the  Millsco 
Agency,  Inc.  of  New  York  City. 


Lemmon  Join*  Benton  &  Bowie* 

(illy  l-emmon,  recently  vice-president 


and  general  manager,  Helena  Rubinstein, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  New  York  agency. 


Buffalo  Paper  Join*  Color  Group 

The  Huffalo  Cottrier-lixpress  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  .Associated  Sunday 
Magazines,  represented  in  the  national 
field  by  Newspaper  Color,  Ltd. 


Get*  German  Account 

Ernst  Bergmann  &  Co.,  of  F>furt,  Ger¬ 
many,  manufacturer  of  shoe  laces,  has 
placed  its  advertising  in  the  hands  of  the 
Berlin  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 


Buckalew  Promoted 

Edwin  W.  Buckalew,  for  four  and  a 


Gri*woId  Agency  Appointed 

The  (iriswold  Company,  New  York 
agency,  has  lieen  appointed  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  of  North 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  to  direct  its  account. 


vertising  Companv.  Chicago,  was  one  of  half  years  with  the  San  Francisco  office 
the  speakers  at  the  recent  convention  of  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed 


the  -American  Gas  -Association. 


manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office. 


Arti*t  Join*  Na*hTille  Agency 

P.  C.  Rouse,  commercial  artist,  has 
joined  Casey-I-ewis  Company,  advertising 
agency,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


TT  is  quite  possible  to  advertise  and 
still  be  ethical,  the  American  Dental 
Association  has  decided.  That  will  be 
news  to  some  advertisers. 

*  *  * 

ANYWAY,  if  the  dentists’  copy  gets 
a  lot  of  people  with  bad  teeth  into 
dental  chairs  —oh,  well,  make  your  own 
pun  about  pulling  power. 

*  <4>  * 


Ditto,  alxmt  pointe<l,  incisive  copy, 
going  nervily  to  the  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  uncovering  new  openings  for  pro¬ 
fessional  activity,  and  sure  to  be  crowned 
with  success. 

«  * 


A  FTER  all.  it  does  matter  how  an  ad- 
vertisement  is  written. 

With  current  advertising  discussion 
throwing  the  spotlight  on  market  an¬ 
alysis,  product  research,  salesmen’s  con¬ 
tests,  special  offers,  and  other  modern 
trimmings,  the  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son  is  devoting  considerable  effort  to 
an  exhibit  showing  that  an  advertisement 
still  consists  of  words  and  illustrations — 
and  that  the  impression  it  makes  depends 
largely  on  which  words  are  chosen  out 
of  all  the  thousands  in  the  dictionary, 
and  how  they  are  strung  together. 

That  in  itsolf  is  an  intangible  thing  to 
make  a  display  of.  The  .Xyer  exhibit 
makes  its  point  by  showing  gotxl  writing 
rewritten  into  bad  writing,  moving  from 
Shakespeare  and  Conrad  to  advertise¬ 
ments  from  the  recent  .\ver  output  for 
its  examples  of  good  writing. 

“Stop,  look,  and  listen !’’  appears  trans¬ 
lated  into  “Cease  motion,  observe  care¬ 
fully.  and  note  sound  of  approaching 
tram”.  “Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death.”  becomes  “If  I  cannot  lx*  a  free 
man.  I  prefer  to  die.”  “They  shall  not 
pass”  can  be  said,  it  is  pointed  out,  in  the 
words.  “We  won’t  let  them  get  by.” 
Hamlet’s  soliloquy  in  revised  form 
begins:  “I  can’t  decide  whether  to  go 
on  living  or  desist.” 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address  is  shown 
as  it  might  be  written  in  legal  style,  in 
textbook  manner,  in  spread-eagle  club 
oratory ;  as  it  might  be  compressed  by  a 
high-pressure  apostle  of  punch,  snap,  and 
brevity :  as  it  might  lx*  contorted  by 
Walter  Winchell ;  and  as  it  might  be 
altered  one  word  at  a  time  by  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The  last  one  concludes  with 
those  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen : 
“We’re  sorry,  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  this 
simply  won’t  do.  You  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  our  idea  across  in  plain,  force¬ 
ful  language.  Take  it  and  think  it  over, 
and  see  if  you  can’t  give  us  some 
good  hard-hitting  straight-from-thc- 
shoulder  copv.” 

*  ♦  * 

^  HE  worst  writing  in  the  exhibit,  we 
are  informed,  was  done  by  H.  A.  Bat¬ 
ten.  vice-president  aixl  copy  chief,  and 
Marcus  Goodrich  and  Grenville  Toogootl, 


copy  department  executives.  They  de¬ 
veloped  the  idea  and  did  the  paraphras¬ 
ing,  with  the  assistance  of  Me  Knight 
Black,  also  of  the  .\yer  copy  department, 
on  some  of  the  Lincoln  versions. 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  in  charge  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  showing  of  the  display  at  the  New 
York  department  store  of  B.  .Mtman  & 
Co.,  where  it  will  remain  throughout 
November.  It  has  previously  Iteen  shown 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  and 
it  will  be  seen  later  in  San  Francisco. 
Three  times  a  day  Mr.  Goodrich  lectures 
to  an  audience  which  usually  includes 
students,  teachers,  writers,  advertising 
men,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
general  public. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

P  ERCH.WCE  it  is  the  presence  of  an 
■*-  advertising  exhibit  in  its  midst  tliat 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  . Mtman 
name  inside  a  window  or  two  of  the 
store  nowadays.  The  huge  stone  build¬ 
ing  at  34fh  street  and  Fifth  avenue  has 
always  Ix-en  kept  scrupulously  clear  of 
signs,  maintaining  a  haughty  reticence 

atx»ut  its  identity. 

*  «  * 

T.XCl  DENT  ALLY,  the  exhibit  throws 

■*- light  on  the  (|uestion  r)f  where  copy 
writers  cf>inc  from  Though  literary 
now,  the  .\yer  staff  have  not  always 
communed  with  the  muses,  fine,  it  is 
reportctl,  was  formerly  a  hutter-and-egg 
salesman,  another  a  ranger  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  another  a  log  scaler,  while 
others  rcjxirt  exj)erienec  including  avia¬ 
tion.  hill  collecting,  press  feeding,  auto¬ 
mobile  repairing,  pattern  making  in  a 
steel  foundrv,  banking,  acting,  and  farm¬ 
ing.  Nine  have  Ix-en  reimrters.  while  a 
dozen  others  have  had  puhlirati<»n  experi¬ 
ence  ranging  from  editing  a  newspaper 
to  selling  space. 

Thirty-five  copy  writers  have  had 
some  college  e<lucation,  while  2f)  have 
written  fiction  and  special  articles  ac¬ 
cepted  by  giHxl  magazines. 


J.  B.  Stevenson  Promoted 

J  I>.  Stevenson  has  been  apixiinted 
central  district  advertising  manager,  it 
is  announced  hy  the  W'estinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Conniany.  He  will 
supervise  advertising  in  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  of  Pennsylvania,  f)hio.  West  \'ir- 
ginia,  and  other  states.  He  takes  the 
place  of  J.  M.  McKihhin.  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  newly  organized  West- 
inghouse  industrial  dejiartment  at  East 
Pittsburgh. 


Twenty  Pages  Announce  Event 

Using  20  pages.  Oct.  20.  the  Elder  & 
Johnston  company,  a  Dayton  O  depart¬ 
ment  store  announced  “Elder’s  Month.” 
a  merchandising  event.  The  companv 
used  8  pages  in  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald, 
a  like  number  in  the  Dayton  Daily  Xews 
and  four  pages  in  the  Shoppers  News. 


ADVERTISING  CANCELED 

Lucky  Strike  Holds  Up  Copy  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  Over  Tax  Dispute 

State  Tax  Commissioner  Charles  Mc¬ 
Cabe's  order  to  tobacco  dealers  to  place 
the  tax  stamps  under  the  protective  cello¬ 
phane  wrapjHjr  used  on  cigarettes  has 
caused  manufacturers  of  Lucky  Strike 
cigarettes  to  cancel  advertisements  in 
Tennessee  newspapers,  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  secretary-manager  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
has  announced. 

The  manufacturers  contend  that  the 
entire  effect  of  their  advertising  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  cigarettes  fresh  for  con¬ 
sumers  has  been  destroyed  by  Mr. 
McCalxj's  ruling. 

Mr.  McCabe  has  announced  that  he 
will  not  be  “bluffed”  by  such  threats  of 
the  manufacturers  and  that  he  intends  to 
enforce  his  order.  Not  all  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  tobacco  dealers,  however,  are  com¬ 
plying  with  the  ruling,  Mr.  Williams 
stated.  Many  packages  are  still  being 
sold  by  retail  dealers  who  are  using  a 
special  glue. 

J.  McH.  Stuart  Joins  Erwin,  Wasey 

John  McHugh  Stuart.  New  York 
newsi)apernian  and  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent.  lias  joined  the  staff  fif  Erwin.  Wasey 
iK-  Co.,  New  ^’ork.  Mr.  Stuart  formerly 
was  on  the  news  staffs  of  the  Xcie  York 
Sun.  Herald  and  American,  and  before 
that  served  as  correspomlent  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C..  Paris  and  London  for  the 
International  News  Service  and  the 
Munsev  pajiers.  More  recently  he  has 
been  director  of  publicity  for  Roosevelt 
L'ield,  for  the  L'okkcr  .\ircraft  and  the 
General  .■\viation  corpeirations. 

New  Jersey  Town  To  Advertise 

I'he  Somerville  (N.J.)  Chamber  of 
Coinnieree  lias  voterl  to  undertake  six 
months’  advertising  campaign  for  the 
inirpose  of  calling  attention  of  outsiders 
to  Somerville  as  a  gixxl  jilaee  in  which 
to  livi*  and  do  business.  The  F.  N. 
Sommer  .\gency,  Newark,  has  charge. 

New  Agency  In  Boston 

Charles  S.  Jacobs,  for  many  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  jewelers,  and  Harry  R.  Palmer, 
formerly  with  the  P.  I'.  O’Keefe  Agency, 
have  formed  a  partnership  to  he  known 
as  the  Jacobs-Palmer  Advertising 
Agency,  doing  business  in  Boston. 

Black  Flag  To  B.,  B.,  D.  &  O. 

Batten,  I’arton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Inc.,  has  heeu  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Black  Flag  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  makers  of  Iflack  Flag 
insecticide. 


Andruss  Joint  Muench 

Lee  J.  Andruss,  formerly  of  John  F'. 
Price  &  Co.,  is  now  with  the  C.  Wen¬ 
dell  Muench  Comfiany,  Chicago  agency. 


PRESBREY  APPOINTED 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  announce  the  appointment  of  tht 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New  York,  as 
advertising  agents  for  their  Red  Cross 
Products  Division.  Localized  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  campaigns  are  not 
under  way,  and  magazines,  newspapers, 
radio  and  direct  mail  are  planned  for 
1932.  The  products  of  the  Rerl  Cross 
Division  include  Red  Cross  Absorb^ 
Cotton,  Red  Cross  Bandage.  Red  Cross 
Gauze.  “ZO”  and  Zonas  Adhesive  Plas¬ 
ter  and  Band-Aid. 


A.  <&  P.  Declares  Dividend 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company,  national  advertiser,  has  d^ 
dared  an  extra  dividend  of  25  cents  a 
share  on  the  common  stcxrk,  and  a  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dnidcM  of  $1.50  a  sfwt 
on  common  and  $1.75  on  preferred.  Com¬ 
mon  dividends  are  payable  Dec.  1  to 
stock  on  record  Nov.  6  and  preferred 
pavable  Dec.  1  to  stcKk  on  record  Nov, 
13. 


Music  Account  to  Churchill-Hall 

The  I'red  Gretsch  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bnxiklyn,  makers  of  a  complete  line  of 
musical  instruments,  have  placed  their 
advertising  account  with  Churchill-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  Yf)rk. 

New  Wadsworth  &  Walker  Account 

Schanz.  Inc.,  New  York  tailors,  have 
placed  their  account  with  Wadsworth  4 
Walker,  Inc.,  New  York.  Newspapers 
are  being  useel. 


Joins  Snow  &  Staff 

William  L.  Johnston,  formerly  eastern 
representative  of  the  Howard  Publishing 
Company,  recently  joined  Walter  B. 
Snow  &  Staff,  Inc.,  agency  of  Boston. 


Cravat  Account  Placed 

The  advertising  of  I'ranc-Strohinenger 
&  Cowan,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  “Resi- 
lio”  cravats,  has  lieen  placed  with 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  New  York. 


AD  TIPS 


Heath-Seehof,  Inc..  2t1  Went  Waoker  Drire, 
ChicH^o.  Siiifl  to  l>e  URinu'  a  lint  of  nowBpaperi 
on  tlio  T'nitofl  ItemedioH  Company.  Chicago. 

C.  'Wendell  Muench  Company,  210  East  Ohh 
street,  Cliicairo.  Uei>ort»*<l  to  he  placing  the 
Hccoiinis  of  Fuji  Trading  Company,  Chicago  lod 
Faeiiipfer's.  Inc.,  Chioago.  , 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company.  Norh  Michl* 
zan  avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  to  he  Qsi&C 
sfune  newspapers  in  a  campaign  on  Vitalex,  a 
pnMliK  t  of  ('heniloals  and  Drugs,  Chicago. 

Gale  &  Pietich,  XW  N«»rth  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Now  placing  the  account  of  Dr.  L.  D. 
1^‘gear  Mcflicine  Company.  St.  Txiiiis.  Mo.  AIm 
tlie  account  of  A.  Mosso  T.ulHiratories,  Chi¬ 
cago.  NewspaiHTH  and  magazines  will  be 
for  Isdh  accounts. 

Collins  Kirk.  Inc.,  SIO  North  Michigan  At*.. 
(liicago.  Rc|S)rted  to  issuing  contracts  to  i 
general  list  of  newspn|N>rs  on  John  F.  Jelht 
Company,  ('hicago. 


Clean 

Circu/ation 

Campaigns 

THE 

CHARLES  PARTLOWE 
COMPANY 

Occidental  Building 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Member: 

Better  Butines*  Bureau 


Wh 


HEREVER  you  see 
paign  being  used  by  the 
newspaper  Field,  you  may 
Partlowe  campaign. 


a  circulation-building  cam- 
recognized  leader  in  any 
be  certain  it  is  a  Charles 


Writ*  or  wire  for  terms,  open  dotes,  etc. 
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For  six  years  Intertype 
Ideal  News  Face  has 
met  every  test  of  print- 


Some  Kepresentative 
Users  of  Intertype  Ideal 
News  Face 


Albany  Tlmes-Union 
Augusta  (Georgia)  Chronicle 
Beloit  (Wisconsin)  News 
Boston  American 
Bridgeport  Times  Star 
Camden  Daily  Courier 
Canton  (Ohio)  News 
Chattanooga  News 
Chicago  American 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
Cincinnati  Inquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Dayton  News 
Davenport  News 
Davenport  Times 
Denver  Post 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Detroit  Times 

Duluth  News 

Elmira  Telegram 

Galveston  News 

Galveston  Times 

Galveston  Tribune 

Gary  Post  Tribune 

Hollywood  Citizen 

Hot  Springs  Sentinel  Record 

Indianapolis  Star 

Jersey  City  Journal 

Kansas  City  American 

Long  Beach  Press  Telegram 

Long  Beach  Sun 

Lorain  Times-Herald 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Macon  Telegraph 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  News 

Minneapolis  Daily  Star 

Minneapolis  Journal 

Mobile  Register 

Montgomery  Journal 

New  Bedford  Standard-Mercury 

New  Britain  Record 

New  Orieans  Times-Picayune 

New  York  Sun 

New  York  Times 

Oklahoma  City  Leader 

Omaha  World-Herald 

Omaha  Bee-News 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Teiegraph 

Portland  (Maine)  News 

Portland  (Oregon)  News- Telegram 

Portland  (Oregon)  Oregonian 

Sacramento  Bee 

San  Bernardino  Sun 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Seattle  Daily  Times 

Seattle  Star 

Spokane  Press 

State  Journal,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Stockton  Record 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Waco  News  Tribune 
Waco  Times  Herald 
Wall  Street  Journal 
West  Palm  Beach  Post 


ability  and  readability. 

It  has  won  the  applause 
of  readers— has  proved 
a  strong  builder  of  cir¬ 
culation. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  instant¬ 
ly  available  in  11  sizes  from  5V^  to 
12  point  —  each  size  with  several 
combinations. 

And  it  is  only  Intertype  Ideal  News 
Face  that  conies  in  modern  Wide 
Tooth  Matrices  which  run  in  other 
line  composing  machines. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chicaiio,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans, 
816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  1S2  Fremont  Street;  Los  Anf(eles,  1220  South 
Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto;  London,  Berlin.  Distributors  Throui(hout  the  World 


A79.  in  Caiilon  No.  and  Intertype  Ideal  Newt. 
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Circulation  AUDIT  COMMITTEE  NAMED 


CITY  MAY  GET  CONTROL 
OF  NEWSPAPER  BOYS 

Street  Seleamen  Would  HaTe  to  Pajr 
Permit  in  Montreal  and  Hare 
Uniform  Sales  Stands  if  Pro¬ 
posals  Become  Law 


Newspaper  boys  in  Montreal  will  have 
to  pay  a  tax  to  the  city  government  and 
will  have  to  sell  their  papers  from  a 
regularly  approved  steel  box  on  street 
comers,  the  annual  fee  serving  as  a 
permit  for  street  selling  and  as  rent  on 
the  steel  boxes,  if  proposals  now  before 
the  city  council  become  law. 

Many  of  these  approved  steel  boxes 
are  already  in  use  in  Montreal.  The 
council  has  pointed  out  that  a  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  type  of  sales  stand  will  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  and 
will  help  to  clean  up  unsightly  corners. 

Montreal  publications  are  opposing 
the  leasing  clause,  maintaining  that 
they  should  have  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  in  their  own  hands.  If  an 
administration  hostile  to  one  or  more 
Montreal  papers  were  to  gain  power,  it 
is  pointed  out,  it  could  easily  prohibit 
the  sale  on  the  streets  of  the  opposing 
papers  if  it  held  absolute  control  over 
the  boys. 

The  council  was  originally  asked  to 
ban  street  sales  of  all  publications  other 
tlian  those  published  in  Montreal,  but  a 
deputation  representing  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers  outside  of  Montreal  and  Mont¬ 
real  wholesale  news  agents,  appeared 
before  the  officials  and  after  presenting 
their  arguments  were  advised  that  the 
new  regulation  will  permit  street  sales 
in  Montreal  of  all  newspapers,  daily  and 
Sunday,  Canadian  or  United  States. 
Street  sales  of  magazines  printed  out¬ 
side  of  Montreal  will  alone  be  banned. 

The  deputation  included:  C.  R.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  of  the  legal  firm  of  Brown. 
Montgomery  and  McMichael,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Macfadden  Publications;  Hugh 
D.  O'Donnell  of  Cook  &  McGee,  rep¬ 
resenting  MacLean  Publications,  To¬ 
ronto  Saturday  Night  and  other  Cana¬ 
dian  publications;  A.  C.  Benjamin  and 
others  from  the  Benjamin  News  Agency, 
Montreal;  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  News  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal ; 
R.  B.  Cowan,  Toronto  Star  Weekly; 
representatives  of  the  Capitol  News 
Agency,  Montreal,  and  representatives 
of  the  newsprint  industiy. 


Promoting  New*  Features 

The  Chicago  American  is  carrying 
a  double  column  box  on  page  one 
each  day  with  the  heading:  ‘‘Features 
of  Great  Interest.”  In  this  box  appears 
a  brief  synopsis  of  three  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  stories  in  that  ^articular  edition. 


6,000  At  Detroit  Party 

Six  thousand  children  crowded  the 
Arcadia  ballroom  at  Detroit  last  week 
for  the  annual  Hallowe’en  party  given 
by  the  Young  Writers  Club  of  the  DctroiV 
Netvs. 


Thirty  North  Carolina  Papers  Join  in 
Move  to  Certify  Circulations 

More  than  30  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers  in  North  Carolina  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  set  to  work  im¬ 
mediately  a  bureau  for  the  auditing  and 
certifying  their  circulations. 

Organization  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  state  press  association  and  follows 
the  start  of  similar  bureaus  in  a  number 
of  states. 

An  executive  committee  to  carrj' 
through  the  details  was  named  with  the 
following  members:  Lee  B.  Weathers, 
Shelby;  B.  Arp  Lowrance,  Charlotte; 
R.  H.  Lewis,  Whiteville  and  ex-officio, 
J.  L  Home,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount,  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association. 


“Safe  And  Sane”  Hallowe'en 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  joined  hands  with  the  RKO 
Orpheum  Theatre  in  helping  to  make 
Hallowe’en  “safe  and  sane.”  All  chil¬ 
dren  under  14  who  signed  a  pledge 
printed  in  the  paper  that  they  would  not 
participate  in  destructive  pranks  were 
admitted  to  the  theatre  free  Hallowe’en 
morning. 


Carrier  Joins  “Movies” 

“Hard  Times”  Walton,  8-year-old 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  newspaper  boy  recently  joined  the 
movies.  Walton’s  father  acting  for  him 
signed  a  three  year  contract  with  Hal 
Roach,  director  of  “Our  Gang”  comedies. 
Walton  left  immediately  to  join  the 
group. 


To  Promote  Boxing  Contest 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  will 
sponsor  an  amateur  Iwxing  tournament 
next  January,  with  the  winners  compet¬ 
ing  in  the  (jolden  Gloves  contest  held  in 
Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 


Picking  Theatrical  Company 

The  Chicago  American  is  assisting  the 
Balaban  &  Katz  theatre  corporation  in 
finding  an  all-Chicago  company  of  16 
girls  and  three  principals  to  go  to  Holly¬ 
wood  and  train  for  a  theatrical  tour  of 
the  country. 


Featuring  New  Songs 

The  “Song  of  the  Week”  idea  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
Each  week  the  Journal  publishes  in  its 
coloroto  section  the  complete  words, 
music,  ukelele  score  and  art  cover  of  a 
new  song. 


Planning  Junior  League  Edition 

The  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  will  issue 
a  Junior  league  edition  on  Nov.  18.  It 
will  be  edited  by  members  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  unit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
League's  work. 


Boys  Attend  Theatre  Party 

Eighty-Six  carrier  boys  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal  were  guests 
of  the  Montg(miery  theatre  last  week. 


Help  Employment  By  Helping  Yourself 


Low  over-head  is  assured  by  employing  men  and 
dollars  now  for  making  plant  improvements. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

Newspaper  Architects  &  Engineers 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DAILIES  OFFER  FREE 
ACCIDENT  POLICIES 

Chicago  American  and  Herald  & 
Examiner  Giving  $10,000  Pro¬ 
tection  to  Home  Delivery 
Subscribers  Only 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  S. — The  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  and  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  both  Hearst  newspapers,  announc^ 
today  plans  to  insure  free  of  charge  their 
home  delivery  subscribers  against  acci¬ 
dents  causing  loss  of  life,  limb,  sight  or 
total  disability. 

The  announcement  was  heralded  as  the 
fir.st  time  that  any  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  insure 
its  subscribers  against  accident  without 
a  cent  of  cost  to  the  subscriber. 

Through  arrangements  with  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Life  Insurance  Company,  St. 
Ixniis,  Mo.,  both  papers  are  offering  a 
$10,000  travel  and  pedestrian  accident 
policy. 

This  offer  is  restricted  to  subscribers 
living  in  Chicago  and  nearby  suburbs 
served  by  the  home  delivery  carriers  of 
the  two  newspapers.  The  policies  remain 
in  force  as  long  as  the  holders  are 
subscribers. 

In  two-color  double  truck  announce¬ 
ments,  the  American  announced  its  free 
insurance  plan  today  and  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  will  do  the  same  tomorrow. 

Every  person  on  the  American  home 
delivery  lists  is  insured  automatically  and 
will  r^eive  the  $10,000  accident  policy, 
according  to  plans  announced  by  the 
American.  The  Herald  and  Examiner 
already  has  approximately  125.000  acci¬ 
dent  policies  in  force  among  its  readers 
on  a  paid  basis.  These  policy  holders 
will  be  issued  free  insurance  as  soon  as 
their  present  policies  mature,  providing 
the  holders  are  home  delivery  subscribers. 

The  two  Hearst  newspapers  have  their 
own  home  delivery  service  and  are  not 
affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Carriers  Association. 


EISENLORD  WITH  HEARST 


Former  Chicago  News  Circulatios 
Director  on  Travelling  Assignment 

John  N.  Elisenlord,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  former  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association,  has 
joined  the  Hearst  organization  as  travel¬ 
ing  circulation  consultant,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Hearst  offices  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Mr.  Eisenlord  has  been  to  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  (Chicago  in  his 
new  capacity. 

He  joined  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
1926  when  the  late  Walter  A.  Strong  be¬ 
came  publisher,  and  resigned  Sept.  30 
of  this  year.  Previously  he  had  been  for 
25  years  circulation  director  of  the  Neu 
York  American.  He  was  I.C.M.A 
president  last  year. 


400  Boys  At  Banquet 

Four  hundred  newspaper  boys  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  were  the  guests 
of  the  paper  recently  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Georgia.  All  present  had  qualified 
in  a  September  subscription  contest.  Cups 
were  presented  to  the  winners  by  H.  F. 
Gates,  circulation  manager. 


Allen  Succeeds  Weir 

W.  P.  Allen  has  been  made  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News,  succeeding  D. 
M.  Weir.  Mr.  Allen,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  papers,  more  re¬ 
cently  has  been  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling  newspaper  properties. 


Indoor  Circus  For  Carrier* 

More  than  250  carriers  and  newsboys 
of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer  Dispatch 
were  guests  of  the  management  at  an 
indoor  circus  last  week. 


Carrier*  Attend  Dinner 

Nearly  200  carriers  were  dinner  guests 
recently  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  as  a 
reward  for  obtaining  subscriptions. 


Talking  It  Over 
Produces  Understanding 

COME  newspaper  publishers  are 
not  using  Wood  Dry  Mats  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not 
understand  what  a  tremendous  job 
our  service  department  can  do  in 
straightening  out  stereotyping  diffi¬ 
culties.  Just  as  “talking  it  over”  has 
led  to  solution  of  international  prob¬ 
lems,  so  it  can  lead  to  avoidance  of 
Stereo  room  troubles,  through  Wood 
Dry  Mats. 

Let’s  talk  it  over. 


FLONG  CORPORAHON 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Gas  or  Electric 
Scorchers 


ALWAYS  UNIFOOM 


“64”  Parting 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blanket* 


TnrGOSSCOlhO'TYPC  DOUBkt 


THI  CpSS  OOj  O-TWt  WSS 


.type  press 


The  Goss 

A  Double  Unit  Sixteen-Page  P 

°  Twinned 

Flat-Bed  Perfecting  Press 

Built  on  the  Unit  Plan 


It  will  save  the  cost  of  stereotyping 
and  will  print  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  newspapers  of  7  or 
8  column  size  and  deliver  all  products  in  ONE  SECTION 

fVhy  Add  the  Cost  of  Stereotyping  When  It*s  Not  Necessary? 

Publishers  who  realize  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  practical  and  simple  way  by  which  the  products  cf 
and  operating  a  stereotype  press  and  equipment  is  each  unit  are  assembled,  folded  and  delivered  to 
far  too  great  to  justify  such  an  installation,  should  or  size  all  in  one  section  (10,  12,  14  or 

study  the  double-unit  picture  carefully  and  note  the  16  pages). 


Extract  from  Goshen,  Indiana,  Daily  News-Times  Letter— July  22, 1931 

Let  us  advise,  please,  that  we  have  run  various  combinations  on  the  Goss  Double  Unit  Cox-O-Type,  10, 12, 14  and  16 
pages  in  one  seaion,  and  then  reversed  the  rolls  of  paper  to  find  out  what  the  four  and  six  page  sections  would  do  on 
either  press.  The  trial  period  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Thank  you  for  your  courtesies.  Respeafully,  / 

NEWS  PRINTING  COMPANY  /q 

O.  M.  Kinnison,  President 

_ 

THE  •  GOSS  •  PRINTING  •  PRESS  •  COMPANY  /^/// 

Main  Office  and  Factories:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  /S'  /  / 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE :  220  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  STSXET— SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE :  707  CAU.  BUIIDING 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND.  LTD.  — LONDON  /  /  ■  (f" 

/  / 
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UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

or  L^TbRS 


'T’O  make  retail  advertising  approach 
100  per  cent  productiveness,  says  the 
second  edition  of  “The  Buyer’s  Manual,” 
issued  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  use  these  tactics ; 

“(>)nfine  the  advertising  of  odd  lots, 
slow-sellers,  and  other  items  that  do  not 
readily  sell  themselves,  to  minor  space  in 
the  papers  or  at  stated  intervals  such  as 
mf<nth-end  clearances,  or,  lietter  yet,  push 
them  out  by  means  of  bargain  tables, 
sjiecial  lionuses,  or  other  means  within 
the  store. 

“Advertise  chiefly  lx:st-selling  or  de¬ 
mand  prices  and  place  this  ratio  upon 
a  definite  basis. 

“Constantly  feature  new  arrivals,  defi¬ 
nitely  setting  apart  a  jiercentage  of  the 
advertising  budget  for  tliis  purpose. 

“Write  all  copy  from  the  customer’s 
viewpoint — tell  her  what  it  will  do  for 
her. 

“Avoid  cut-and-dried  copy ;  dig  out  the 
selling  story  that  exists  in  every  article 
of  merchandise. 

“Provide  the  advertising  writers  with 
the  necessary  fashion  information  about 
the  merchandise  and  educate  the  buyers 
to  talk  the  fashion  points  when  dealing 
with  the  advertising  writers. 

“Concentrate  uj)on  a  few  departments 
for  any  given  day ;  do  more  departmental 
promotions  and  run  fewer  ordinary  ‘bul¬ 
letin’  ads;  and  demand  that  buyers’  copy 
be  sent  to  the  advertising  department 
several  days  liefore  the  publication  date. 

“Price  merchandise  at  the  demand  level 
immediately,  if  possible ;  if  it  does  not 
sell  take  reductions  to  the  next  lower 
price  line;  refuse  to  advertise  any  clear¬ 
ance  item  more  than  once,  if  ade(|uate 
further  reduction  is  not  taken ;  adopt  as  a 
house  policy  the  principle  that  the  store 
has  the  merchandise  wanted,  at  the  time 
the  public  wants  it,  at  tlie  price  it  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay —  and  that  advertising  cannot 
‘sell’  what  the  people  do  not  want.” 

These  are  only  a  few  points  from  the 
chapter  on  “How  to  Make  Advertising 
Productive,”  written  by  Russell  A. 
Brown.  Other  chapters,  written  by  mer¬ 
chandising  executives,  deal  with  phases 
of  the  department  store  buyer’s  work. 
The  book  includes  most  of  the  material 
in  the  first  edition,  as  well  as  ten  added 
chapters.  It  was  edited  by  James  L. 
Fri,  manager  of  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers’  Division. — R.S.M. 

#  *  * 

NALYSIS  and  competitive  price  of 
the  product  will  play  large  parts  in 
the  drama  of  advertising-selling  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  according  to  Edward  S.  Jordan, 
president,  Jordan  Motor  Company,  in 
an  article  “Advertising  and  Its  Tomor¬ 
row”  in  Nation’s  Business  for  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Not  a  hit-or-miss  affair  but  a  com¬ 
modity  to  be  bought  by  cool,  calculating 
“business  engineers”  is  the  theme  that 
Mr.  Jordan  would  present  to  his  readers. 
While  decrying  the  waste  of  advertising 
expenditures  in  the  past  Mr.  Jordan  also 
pays  tribute  to  the  advanced  methods  and 
standards  of  American  advertising  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  countries. 

The  best  features  of  old  advertising 
methods  and  the  best  of  the  new  forms 
will  combine  to  give  a  composite  prcxluct 
designed  to  give  “results,  with  economy 
always  the  vital  factor,”  Mr.  Jordan  f)e- 
lieves. 

The  best,  brief  reference  to  advertis¬ 
ing  contained  in  Mr.  Jordan’s  article 
is  expressed  in  seven  words:  “Advertis¬ 
ing  merely  multiplies  your  contacts  with 
people.” 

In  the  same  issue  Stanley  Resor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
New  York  agency,  contributes  an  edi¬ 
torial  urging  attention  to  the  “deficien¬ 
cies”  of  markets  rather  than  to  the  “sur- 
plusM”  of  markets.  Mr.  Resor  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  large  number  of  American 
homes  not  wired  for  electricity,  the  16,- 
000,000  homes  without  telephones,  etc. 
As  Mr.  Resor  aptly  puts  it:  “What  we 


think  of  as  the  commonest  things  of  life 
are  not  yet  half  made  or  sold.  When  we 
get  the  wheels  turning  our  work  is  cut 
out  for  years  to  come.” — R.W'.J. 

*  * 

lYj  RS.  JEAN  WEST  MAURY,  of 
the  Boston  Transcript’s  staff  of 
book  reviewers,  has  written  an  account 
of  Alaskan  Indian  legends  for  children, 
which  was  published  recently  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  under  the  title  “Old 
Raven’s  World.”  Mrs.  Maury  is  the 
wife  of  Magruder  Gordon  Maury,  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser.  Both  have 
served  on  many  lapcrs  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Milton  B.  BRONNER,  European 
manager  of  NEA  Service,  was  the 
American  Consultant  Editor  of  the 
Everyman’s  Encyclopedia,  two  volumes 
of  which  were  recently  published  in  this 
country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

*  *  ♦ 

HREE  more  volumes  of  the  “Library 
of  Advertising,”  published  by  Butter- 
worth  &  Co.,  Ix)ndon,  are  “Advertising 
Administration,”  by  F.  B.  I-ane,  “Eng¬ 
lish  for  Advertising  and  Commerce,”  by 
B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  and  “Direct  .Mail 
and  Mail  Order,”  by  Max  Rittenberg. 

A  previous  volume,  “Market  Re¬ 
search”  was  reviewed  in  this  column 
some  time  ago.  The  “Library”  consists 
of  nine  volumes  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  W.  Henderson  Pringle,  principal 
of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Commercial 
College.  The  books,  of  course,  deal 
with  British  advertising  and  marketing 
conditions. 

In  “Advertising  Administration,”  a 
general  section  devoted  principally  to  the 
considerations  affecting  the  size  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  is  followed  by 
.sections  treating  individually  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  advertising  agency,  and  the 
I)ublisher’s  advertising  department.  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  advertising  department, 
functions  of  the  agency,  space  selling  and 
buying,  legal  aspects  of  contracts,  and 
similar  matters  are  described. 

“This  is  not  a  textlxjok  upon  ele¬ 
mentary  advertising  practice,”  says  the 
preface.  “The  purpose  of  this  book  is 
to  enable  men  already  familiar  with  ad¬ 
vertising  principles,  methods,  and  char¬ 
acteristics,  to  increase  their  knowledge 
so  that  they  may  l)e  eciuipped  to  control 
the  advertising  activities  of  others.” 

In  “English  for  .\dvertising  and  Com¬ 
merce,”  the  emphasis  is  on  the  “Eng¬ 
lish.”  The  author  starts  his  preface  with 
a  diatrit)e  against  advertising  ethics,  and 
in  various  places  shows  his  contempt 
for  the  English  in  which  he  finds  many 
advertising  appeals  garbed.  His  plea  is 
for  English  pure  and  undefiled,  and  he 
goes  extensively  into  clear  writing, 
words  and  their  uses,  and  figures  of 
speech,  before  discussing  copy  writing, 

Direct  from 
hot  metal— 

The  Ludlow  produces  from 
the  line  in  the  copy  a  slugline 
ready  to  drop  into  the  form, 
without  preliminary  labor 
expense  of  any  character 
whatsoever . 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

*ET  IN  LUDLOW  TEMPO  MEDIUM.  ELNOO  RULES. 


sales  letters,  and  the  writing  of  circu¬ 
lars.  There  is  even  a  chapter  on  Versi¬ 
fying.  An  appendix  gives  condensed 
rules  of  grammar. 

The  third  of  the  volumes  considered 
here,  “Direct  Mail  and  Mail  Order,”  is 
crowded  with  practical  suggestions  and 
illustrated  with  forms  in  actual  use  and 
charts  of  advertising  results.  Mailing 
lists,  letterheadings,  catalogues,  blotters, 
rates  of  postage,  and  the  psychology  of 
the  sales  letter  are  among  the  topjes 
discussed.  A  special  section  deals  with 
mail  order  advertising,  and  three  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  the  “discovered  prin¬ 
ciples”  of  mail  order  advertising  in  news- 
I)ai)ers  and  other  publications. — R.S.M. 

*  *  * 

HENRY  M.  HYDE,  whose  article  in 
the  current  American  Mercury  was 
noted  in  these  columns  last  week,  is  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  livening  Sun,  and  not  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  as  the  notice  stated. 

♦  »  * 

66  PASTER  ISLAND”  (Dobbs-Mer- 
-^-'rill),  written  by  Rol)ert  J.  Casey, 
Chicago  Daily  Nctos  staff  writer,  has 
been  issued.  The  book  deals  with  Mr. 
Casey’s  travel  adventures. 

♦  ♦  * 

S  a  girl  in  her  ’teens,  Betty  Benton 
Patterson  iK-gan  collecting  ta.sty  re¬ 
cipes  and  her  cooking  soon  spread,  and 
she  had  n"  trouble  in  inducing  the  late 
Colonel  George  Bailey  to  give  her  a  job 
on  the  old  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  as 
editor  of  the  woman’s  page. 

That  was  10  or  12  years  ago,  when 
Betty  Patterson  started  a  feature  column, 
titlcxl  “Mammy  Lou”  in  the  old  Post. 
Today  these  reci))es  and  discoveries  in 
the  culinary  line  have  been  gathered  into 
a  new  publication,  “Mammy  Lou’s  Cook 
Book.” 

Mrs.  Paterson’s  column  ran  in  the  old 
Post  for  nearly  six  years,  then  was 
featured  in  the  Houston  Press,  and  fin¬ 
ished  its  newspai)er  run  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  less  than  a  year  ago. — S.C.J. 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  TO  MEET 


Minneapolio  Convention  Will  Feature 
Alumni  Member*  of  Fraternity 

Alumni  members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  fraternity,  will 
be  given  special  consideration  in  regard 
to  program  topics  at  the  17th  national 
convention  of  the  fraternity  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Nov.  16,  17  and  18. 

P'or  the  first  time  a  program  primarily 
arranged  for  alumni  will  be  presented, 
according  to  Franklin  M.  Reck,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  American  Boy  maga¬ 
zine  and  president  of  the  fraternity.  The 
three-day  session  will  include  but  one 
day  of  business,  the  other  two  being  de¬ 
voted  to  a  professional  program  of  shop 
talks,  si)eeches  by  leaders  in  many  jour¬ 
nalistic  fields  and  research  reports  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  coordination  of  schools  of 
journalisms  with  newspapers. 

Albert  W.  Bates,  executive  secretary, 
announced  this  week  a  partial  list  of 
si)eakers  for  the  Minneapolis  convention. 
It  includes  the  following: 

“Probable  Political  Headlines  of  the 
Next  Five  Years,”  by  Prof  Grayson 
Kirk,  Ihiiversity  of  Wisconsin;  “Your 
fliances  with  a  Country  Weekly,”  by 
Herman  Roe,  field  secretary.  National 
Editorial  Association;  “Newspapering  in 
the  Northwest,”  by  H.  D.  Paulson,  edi¬ 
tor,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum;  “Problems 
fif  the  Small  Town  Daily  Editor,”  H.  Z. 
Mitchell,  editor,  Bcmidji  (Minn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel;  a  talk  by  Ix*slie  M.  Harkness, 
managing  editor,  .Minneapolis  Journal; 
and  “Science  and  Civilization,”  by  Prof. 
Ross  (jortner.  University  of  Minnesota. 


LIPPMANN  ARTICLES  REPRINTED 

.\  series  of  editorial  articles  by  Walter 
Lippmann  written  for  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  during  the  month  of 
September  and  dealing  with  the  world 
crisis  has  bc-en  issued  as  No.  5  of  The 
John  Day  I’amphlets  by  the  John  Day 
Company,  New  York. 


every  tact  you  need  to  know 
to  increase  your  sale  of  space 


K.ARDEX  marshals  for  ready  inter¬ 
pretation  and  profitable  analyzation 
every  fact  and  figure  concerning  your 
advertising  lineage  . . .  every  point  per¬ 
tinent  to  increasing  your  sale  of  space. 

Tiny  colored  signals  flash  the  lineage 
of  each  advertiser  in  each  pa^r,  the 
class  of  account,  whether  local  or  for¬ 
eign,  date  of  contract  expiration — every 
fact  you  need  to  know  in  formulating 
successful  plans  for  boosting  your  advert 
tising  revenue.  In  addition  the  Kardex 
Progressive  Signal  enables  an  accurate 


comparison  of  current  lineage  with 
that  of  past  years  or  competitors  at  any 
time. 

Figures  of  value  to  every  department 
of  your  paper  are  assembled  for  instant 
interpretation  by  this  Kardex  Display 
Advertising  Record.  Over  40  of  the 
country's  leading  dailies  have  proved 
this  record  profitable.  Investigate  its 
merits  from  your  own  standpoint  today. 
The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 
Kardex  Division,  Remington  Rand, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


Remington  Rand 

/  am  interested  in  the  Kardex  Display  Advertising  Record. 

Name _ _ _ Paper _ 

Address _  e  p  -n 


This  Modern  Precision  Rotary  Press  Is  Setting 


Dior  printing 
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OPERATING  POSITION 


^  •  J '  It- v\ 


STANDARDS 


LIST  OF  OUTSTANDING 
CLAYBOURN  PRECISION  AAACHINERY 


Precision  Double  Head 
Curved  Plate  Shaving 
Machine. 

Precision  Curved  Plate 
Power  Proof  Press. 

Precision  Curved  Plate 
Routing  Machine. 

Precision  Lead  and  Mat 
Moulding  Press  1  to 
2  000  tons  capacity. 

Precision  Combination 
Roughing  and  Shaving 
Machine. 

Precision  Boring 
Machine. 

Hot  Curved  Finishing 
Saddle. 

Curved  Plate  Finishing 
Tools,  Saddles  and 
Slabs. 

Combination  Solidifying 
and  Straightening 
Press. 


Non'Stretch  Plate  Curv¬ 
ing  Machine  (Plate 
B^der). 

Gauging  Machine. 

Precision  Double  Head 
Flat  Plate  Finishing 
Shaving  Machine. 

Precision  Hand  and 
Power  Proof  Presses. 

Curved  Plate  Re-Form¬ 
ing  Machine. 

Precision  Power  Auto¬ 
matic  Multicolor 
Proof  Press. 

Precision  Multicolor  all 
size  rotary  high  speed 
printing  presses  1  to 
5  colors:  sizes  JS''  x 
52"  and  46'/4"  x  71". 

Special  Printing  Presses. 

Precision  Spiral  Grooved 
Plate  Cylinders. 

Precision  Blocks  and 
Hooks. 


Let  us  send  you  a  copy 
of  "  Operating  Modern 
Machinery”,  an  authori¬ 
tative  treatise  on  Print¬ 
ing  and  Plate-Making 
Equipment  written  by 
L.  W.  Claybouru. 


#"^LAYBOURN’S  Precision  Multi-color  Rotary  Press 
raises  printing  to  a  new  high  standard — practically 
no  make-ready  is  needed,  particularly  when  Glaybourn 
perfected  plates  are  used. 

The  press  provides  a  perfect  printing  cylinder  and  sur¬ 
face  built  to  precision  standards.  Glaybourn  plates  are 
finished  and  proofed  to  print  exactly  before  they  enter 
the  press  room. 

Glaybourn’s  Multi-color  Press  prints  five  colors  in  one 
operation  —  it  handles  3,000  sheets  per  hour  and  up¬ 
wards,  is  built  in  two  sizes,  46!4  x  71  and  38  x  52,  also 
built  in  one,  two,  three  and  four  color  machines  in  these 
dimensions.  It  brings  new  speed,  accuracy  and  economy 
to  multi-color  printing,  eliminates  expensive,  wasteful 
hours  of  make-ready  and  slow  runs. 

CLJAYBOURN  PROCEvSS  CORPORATION 

Originators  of  Precision  Printing  and  Plate-Making  Machinery 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Saira  OlHcr:  1517  1‘rintlnc  CraflH  BIiIk.,  461-Hth  Avc.,  New  York  CItjr 
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EDITORIAL  CONTACT  MAN  IS  SUGGESTED 
TO  END  SPECIAL  EDITION  LOSSES 


Departmental  Secrets  Until  Eleventh  Hour  Make  Big  Linage 
Numbers  Puzzle  to  Business  Office  Because  Haphazard  Pro* 
duction  Eats  Up  Profits  and  Causes  General  Dissatisfaction 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


^HE  advertising  department  pats  itself 

on  the  back ;  the  editorial  deiMirtment 
groans ;  the  mechanical  departments 
smile,  and  the  business  office  wcmders 
.  .  .  .  whenever  there  is  a  special  edition. 

It  is  a  paradox  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  that  most  special  editions  increase 
linage,  handsomely,  but  fail  to  increase 
profits,  utterly.  The  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  may  do  a  noble  job  selling  big 
accounts,  keeping  small  ones  in  line,  or 
building  up  new  business,  but  generally 
it’s  the  editorial  department  that  pays  and 
the  mechanical  departments  that  collect. 

Thus,  the  usual  special  edition  becomes 
the  enigma  of  the  business  office,  solely 
because  there  has  been  lack  of  dejart- 
mental  forethought  and  cooperation.  The 
only  increase  in  business  apparent  to  the 
newspaper  business  office  is  more  book¬ 
keeping,  more  wages,  and  more  overtime. 

The  solution  lies  in  the  “huddle  sys¬ 
tem.”  Let  the  advertising  manager  who 
conceives  the  special  edition  reveal  his 
plans  almost  immediately  to  the  managing 
editor  and  the  foreman  of  the  composing 
room.  Other  mechanical  department 
chiefs  should  know  about  the  edition  in 
advance,  also,  but  need  not  he  told  when 
it  is  yet  in  embryo  form.  It  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  managing  editor  to  pass  the 
word  along  at  once,  not  only  to  the  city 
editor  or  some  specially  designated  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff,  but  also  to  the  news 
editor  and  the  copy  desk. 

Too  often  department  secrets  have 
wrecked  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the 
special  edition.  The  last  minute  rush  to 
set  up  advertising  copy  and  the  hurried 
preparation  of  editorial  matter  have 
ruined  more  than  one  well-sold  edition. 

Although  “open  diplomacy”  f)ecomes 
the  rule  of  the  well  managed  si)ecial  edi¬ 
tion,  there  must  also  be  a  stop  gap  to 
overenthusiastic  predictions,  on  the  part 
of  the  advertising  department.  A  very 
effective  check  is  the  dummy  system 
under  which  the  editorial  department 
does  its  share  of  the  extra  work  while 
being  kept  posted  on  actual  sales  of  space. 
Advertising  is  booked  page  by  page  and 
dummies  furnished  to  the  editorial  staff 
as  a  guide  to  prtxiuction  of  sjiecial  stories. 

W  hen  the  editorial  department  knows 
exactly  how  much  is  to  I)e  exjjected  of  it, 
the  composing  r<K)m  Ivencfits  likewi.'e, 
and  production  becomes  largely  a  case  of 
slack-time  employment,  unless  it  is  an 
es|)ecially  large  edition  and  extra  help  is 
needed  well  in  advance  of  the  time  of 
publication. 

NewspajK'rs  that  publish  six-cial  num¬ 
bers  quite  fre(|uently,  usually  end-of-the- 
month  linage  lMK)sters,  would  profit  by 
having  a  fulltime  liaison  officer  who 
would  keep  the  advertising  department 
posted  on  s|)ccial  edition  ideas  from  other 
cities  (the  “Special  I-iditions”  listed  each 
week  in  Kiiitor  &  Publishkr  provide 
valuable  exchange  tips)  and  who  would 
free  the  regular  editorial  deiiartment 
workers  from  the  unwelcome  burdens. 

There  need  lie  no  mad  search  for 
appropriate  filler  copy  if  the  liaison  man 
develops  a  well  rounded  file  of  siiecial 
editions  published  by  other  newspapers. 
He  also  may  devote  some  of  his  time  to 
preparing  reserve  stories  of  local  interest 
or  adapting  articles  from  other  dailies  to 
his  own  field,  thereby  eliminating  the 
“boiler  plate”  asi)ect. 

The  contact  man  may  not  be  needed  in 
every  newspaper  office  but  imiwrtant  to 
all  is  the  spread  of  information  among 
departments  concerning  plans  for  a  special 
edition.  Only  when  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  knows  what  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  planning,  and  only  when  the  com¬ 
posing  room  gets  copy  in  an  orderly 
stream  will  the  business  office  cease  figur¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  special  editions. 

The  importance  of  a  liaison  man  be- 
twwn  advertising  department  and  edi¬ 
torial  room  becomes  significant  under 
this  plan  of  special  edition  management. 
And  it  is  essential  that  the  position  be 


filled  by  a  competent  representative  of  the 
editorial  department.  A  man  bred  solely 
in  the  ways  of  the  advertising  department 
would  find  it  tough-going  in  sending  edi¬ 
torial  filler  copy  through  a  universal 
desk,  or  through  any  editorial  man’s 
hands,  for  tliat  matter. 

A  liaison  officer  designated  at  the  same 
time  the  advertising  salesmen  begin  work 
on  a  special  edition  establishes  immediate 
contact  with  the  advertising  manager  and 
l)ecomes  familiar  with  the  character  and 
purpose  of  the  edition,  as  explained  to 
merchants,  not  as  some  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  executive  may  want  to  make  it,  just 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  After  all  the 
special  edition  should  have  some  definite 
purpose  and  the  contents  should  carry  it 
out.  The  advertising  manager  who  waits 
until  the  last  minute  to  flood  the  editorial 
department  with  “must”  readers  will  find 
it  difficult  to  sell  a  .second  special  edition 
to  the  same  advertisers. 

With  haphazard  methcxls  of  production, 
not  only  does  good  will  creep  over  into 
the  red  side  of  the  ledger,  but  actual 
dollars  and  cents  paid  out  for  overtime  or 
extra  crews  in  the  composing  room,  and 
sometimes  the  stereotype  and  press  rooms. 

Publishers  might  profit  from  a  brief 
review  of  two  actual  “special  edition 
cases”  in  a  medium  sized  city. 

Recently  (the  last  of  many  similar 
incidents  that  could  be  cited)  a  news¬ 
paper  in  this  city  decided  on  a  special 
fashion  numl)er.  For  a  month  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  worked  on  it,  making 
sales  fairly  regularly.  But  no  one  in  the 
editorial  department  knew  about  the  edi¬ 
tion,  and  the  composing  room  had  only 
information,  no  copy.  A  few  pieces 
straggled  into  the  comiwsing  rcK)m  during 
the  last  week.  Still  nothing  was  said  to 
the  managing  editor. 

Two  days  before  publication  someone 
l)ecame  interested.  Why  was  it  there  was 
no  editorial  copy  in  the  composing  room 
for  the  edition?  Then  conferences  l)egan. 
Finally  scissors  and  paste  pots  went  to 
work.  The  copy  desk,  already  burdened 
with  heavy  Friday  editions,  had  to  dig 
into  a  stack  of  si)ecial  copy  for  Sunday. 
There  was  no  extra  help ;  it  all  meant 
overtime  without  pay. 

Meanwhile,  advertising  copy  fiouretl 
into  the  comjwsing  rtHMii.  The  only 
answer  there  was  a  broad  smile — all 
available  substitutes  were  given  work  and 
many  regulars  held  overtime,  at  time  and 
a  half.  Production  was  haphazard,  but 
nevertheless  certain,  at  big  exi)ense. 

Hown  in  the  editorial  r<K)m  again,  the 
night  l)efore  publication,  everyone  was 
groaning  under  the  strain  of  getting 
together  enough  copy  to  fill  a  “6!)-page” 
siK’cial  e<lition.  Advertising  salesmen 
still  were  writing  copy,  waiting  for  orders 
in  some  instances. 

The  head  of  the  copy  desk,  long  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  nevvspai)er's  manner  of 
handling  siK'cial  editions,  called  a  halt. 
“When  they  say  ()0  pages.”  he  blurted 
with  all  the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  “I 
know  it  means  JO  pages.” 

The  fashi(tn  nuntl)er  appeared  on  Sun¬ 
day  with  the  regular  edition,  less  than  30 
jwges.  And  the  foreman  of  the  connws- 
ing  room  sent  down  a  “post-mortem”  to 
the  effect  there  were  20  galleys  of  fashion 
type  left  over.  Unless  there  is  another 
fashion  edition  within  a  week  or  so.  the 
type  is  waste,  just  another  special  edition 
contribution  to  the  hell  l)ox.  But  the 
printers  get  20  hours  or  better  for 
composition. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  concerns 
another  newspaper  in  the  same  city  and 
a  special  edition  published  about  two 
years  ago.  but  recent  enough  to  make  a 
comparison.  It  was  an  anniversary  num¬ 
ber  and  work  was  undertaken  by  the  local 
advertising  staff  six  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  publication.  Four  months  before 
the  date,  the  editorial  department  was 
notified,  but  of  course  no  definite  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  edition  could  be  given. 


On  the  theory  the  edition  would  con¬ 
tain  at  least  60  pages,  the  managing 
editor  assigned  two  men  from  his  staff 
to  work  on  the  material,  one  man  to  have 
complete  sui)ervision  over  content  and 
makeup,  the  other  to  write.  At  the  same 
time  the  city  desk  had  a  call  on  this  writ¬ 
er's  services  but  no  routine  assignments 
should  interfere  with  his  special  edition 
work.  The  suiiervising  editor  maintained 
constant  contact  with  the  advertising 
department,  getting  imiK)rtant  leads  on 
sj)ecial  stories,  all  of  local  origin.  He 
added  many  of  his  own  ideas,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  month  he  had  a  good 
supply  of  stories  all  available. 

From  that  time  on,  the  stories  were 
sent  through  the  copy  desk  to  l)e  edited  in 
slack  periods — Sunday  nights,  csi)ecially. 
The  edited  copy  went  to  the  composing 
room  and  was  put  on  the  “time”  hook, 
to  be  set  also  in  slack  periods. 

One  month  liefore  the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion,  the  advertising  department  provided 
the  first  set  of  dummies  for  24  pages. 
They  contained  only  the  advertising 
already  in  the  shop  and  in  type.  Makeup 
l)egan  at  once,  with  the  regular  compos¬ 
ing  room  force.  In  a  week  more  l^-outs 
were  ready.  Still  there  was  sufficient 
type  to  work  with.  At  the  first  sign  that 
the  edition  would  exceed  the  60  pages,  a 
copy  reader  was  specially  assigned  to  the 
job.  There  still  was  no  need,  however, 
for  another  writer. 

WTien  the  edition  finally  was  published, 
minus  the  eleventh-hour  scramble  in  the 
comixising  room,  it  contained  80  pages, 
each  of  which  was  made  up  according  to 
the  daily’s  approved  style,  with  interest¬ 
ing  pictures  and  well  written,  carefully 
edited  local  stories.  So  successful  _was 
the  edition  in  api^aling  to  the  advertisers 
that  a  limited  edition  was  run  off  in  full 
color  on  magazine  stock.  .\nd  the  edi¬ 
torial  men  who  handled  the  production 
were  given  bonuses.  The  extra  compos¬ 
ing  room  expense  was  small,  including 
wages  for  a  small  extra  force  during  the 
last  week  before  publication. 

Also  significant  was  the  composing 
room  re|)ort  of  “four  columns  overset  on 
anniversary  edition.”  But  each  of  the 
three  stories  listed  as  “overset”  were 
used  later  in  regular  editions  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  l)ecause  they  were  stories  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  The  makeup  editor  had 
carefully  placed  all  of  the  “must”  stories 
in  the  si)ecial  edition  l)efore  tapping  his 
supply  of  filler  type. 


SIXTH  DISTRICT  CONFERENCE 

A  sixth  district  round  table  conference 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  .\merica 
will  l)e  held  in  connection  with  the  Xov- 
19  luncheon  of  the  Chicago  .Advertising 
Council.  This  group  will  include  all  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  in  Illinois,  Indiana.  Wis¬ 
consin  and  parts  of  Michigan  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I’lans  for  the  meeting  are  in  the 
hands  of  committees  appointed  by  Jo¬ 
seph  L.  Starr,  of  the  Hollister  Labora¬ 
tories.  Madison,  Wis.,  governor  of  the 
district. 


LIBEL  SUIT  DROPPED 

■Attorneys  for  Mrs.  Muriel  Johnston, 
widow  of  Bob  Johnston,  a  night  club 
enUrtainer,  dropi)ed  a  libel  suit  against 
the  .VcT.'  York  Daily  Mirror.  Oct.  29. 
The  suit  arose  out  of  a  story  published 
subse(|ucnt  to  the  institution  of  a  suit 
for  alienation  of  affections  by  Mrs. 
Johnston  against  Miss  Adele  Ryan,  heir¬ 
ess  to  the  Thomas  I'ortune  Ryan  mil¬ 
lions.  .A  notice  of  discontinuance  was 
filed.  _ 

GETS  WORLD’S  FAIR  JOB 

E.  Ross  Bartley,  former  Washington 
newspaperman  and  later  secretary  to 
Vice  President  Charles  G.  Dawes,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  promotion  for 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  Bartley  was 
formerly  with  the  .Associated  Press  in 
Washington.  .At  the  close  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Dawes’  term  of  office  he  entered 
the  brokerage  business  in  Chicago. 


SPONSORS  EDISON  MEMORIAL 

The  Montclair  (X.J.)  Times  is  back¬ 
ing  a  move  to  have  a  tower  of  perpetual 
light  erected  at  the  summit  of  Eagle 
Rock.  X.  J.,  in  memory  of  Thomas  .A. 
Edison. 


I  :  I 

Bid  You  Stiff  I 

Pulling  < 
Power?  I 


A  statement  b\)  Will  | 

X.  Co/ei),  circulation  1 

manager  of  the  I 

Raleigh  ( N.  C. )  l 

News  and  Observer.  | 

'’Within  a  week  after 
we  took  on  NEA 
Service,  we  added  \ 
more  than  1000  new  I 
subscribers:  between 
500  and  6oo  within  | 
the  city  and  about  an  | 
equal  number  in  the 
rural  sections  adja* 
cent  to  Raleigh, 
making  a  net  gain  of  | 
j  over  lOOO  in  Wake  f 
I  County.  Most  of  the  ^ 

I  orders  came  in  over 
the  telephone.” 

i 

I 

!  «  «  ❖ 

There's  the  story  of 
!  the  pulling  power  of 
NEA  features^  told 
in  a  brief  paragraph. 


For  SampIfH  and  lia/PH 
Wriip  or  Wire  to 

XEA  SEItVICE,  lAC. 
1200  Tliiril  St. 
Clovolaiifl.  Ohio 

!  ( 
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CAS  HEAT  FOR  SOFT  METAL  MELTING 


AS  provides  the  best  possible  heat  for  soft  metal 
melting  operations:  it  quickly  attains  the  proper 
thermal  heat,  and — what  is  at  least  equally  important 
—  it  maintains  it  with  a  tolerance  of  but  few  degrees. 
The  new  book  "Gas  Heat  in  Industry"  contains  definite 
information  about  the  application  of  gas  to  soft  metal 
melting.  You  should  have  a  copy. 


AMERICA 


N  ASSO 


Cl  AT  ION 


420  Lexington  Avenue,  N  e  York 


gas  for  heat  wherever  heat  is  needed 
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HIGH  SOVIET  OmCIALS 
HARD  TO  INTERVIEW 

Junius  B.  Wood  of  Chicago  Daily 
News  Discusses  Reporting  in 
Russia — Returns  After  Year 
in  Moscow 

The  inaccessibility  of  Soviet  officials 
when  newspaper  correspondents  desire 
information  for  news  reports  makes  it 
difficult  to  cover 
spot  news  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  according  to 
Junius  B.  Wood, 

Chicago  Daily 
News  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago 
after  spending  a 
year  in  Soviet 
Russia. 

In  an  interview 
with  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Mr.  Wood  com¬ 
mented  upon  the 
Soviet  open  censorship  policy  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Russia  will  eventually  solve 
its  problems,  although  it  will  probably 
take  longer  than  the  five-year  plan  pro¬ 
vides.  Mr.  Wood  previously  spent  three 
years  in  Russia,  from  1925-28,  before 
returning  this  last  time. 

“All  cable  news  is  submitted  to  the 
board  of  censors,  “stated  Mr.  Wood. 
“This  board  is  a  branch  of  the  foreign 
office.  The  censorship  in  Russia  is  open 
in  contrast  to  the  closed  censorship  policy 
of  other  foreign  countries,  where  a  cor¬ 
respondent  files  a  cable  and  doesn't  know 
what  will  become  of  it.  In  Russia  the 
censor  goes  over  the  dispatch  with  the 
correspondent.  If  the  censor  deems  that 
a  portion  of  the  cable  should  be  deleted 
or  changed,  the  correspondent  has  the 
opportunity  to  explain  why  such  informa¬ 
tion  is  included  and  if  he  can  convince 
the  censor  he  is  right,  the  cable  goes 
without  any  changes. 

“There  is  no  censorship  of  the  mail. 
A  correspondent  can  send  his  story  by 
mail  if  he  so  desires.  Stories  can  be  sent 
by  air  mail  to  Berlin,  or  can  be  tele¬ 
phoned  to  V\'arsaw. 

‘The  censor  has  to  be  quite  a  lin¬ 
guist.  There  are  more  U.S.  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Russia  than  from  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  The  Germans  are  next,  with  the 
French,  English  and  Italian  papers  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  writers.  Eiach  correspondent  files  his 
cable  in  his  own  language,  and  so  the 
censor  must  be  familiar  with  English, 
German,  French  and  Italian.” 

Mr.  Wood  said  there  arc  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  foreign  correspondents  as  to 
where  they  may  go  in  Russia.  One  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  make  a  great  display  of  what¬ 
ever  they  are  doing  and  to  invite  the 
newspapermen  to  be  present.  All  news 
centers  in  Moscow,  which  is  not  only 
the  political  capital  of  the  union,  but  also 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  art  center 
as  well. 

“The  inaccessibility  of  government 
officials,  or  anybody  in  official  circles, 
makes  it  difficult  sometimes  to  get  the 
necessary  information  for  news  stories,” 
stated  Mr.  Wood.  “Anything  given  out 
by  the  government  is  always  in  the  form 
of  a  statement,  with  the  officials  refusing 
to  discuss  the  subject  any  further.  It 
requires  days  and  weeks  sometimes  to 
arrange  an  interview  with  an  official, 
making  most  interviews  valueless  as  far 
as  spot  news  is  concerned.” 

Mr.  Wood  declared  that  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  two  countries 
which  can  be  self-sustaining.  He  spoke 
optimi.stically  of  Russia’s  future  as 
follows : 

“The  Soviet  Union  faces  the  problem 
of  changing  the  country  which  has  been 
predominately  agricultural  for  centuries 
to  one  where  industry  and  agriculture 
are  balanced.  The  task  requires  not  only 
building  new  factories  but  making  skilled 
mechanics  out  of  peasants,  something 
which  cannot  be  done  by  merely  putting 
a  boy  or  a  girl  in  front  of  a  machine  and 
turning  on  the  power. 


“The  plan  calls  for  expansive  and 
amazing  accomplishments.  Whether 
these  things  are  accomplished  100  per 
cent  or  not  by  1933  is  not  so  important 
as  the  fact  that  something  will  have  been 
done,  and  that  the  vast  mass  of  the 
population  is  making  personal  sacrifices 
and  is  enthusiastic  for  the  big  program.” 

Mr.  Wood,  who  traveled  through 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  the 
Baltic  States  previous  to  going  to 
Moscow  last  year,  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  the  He  de  France  with  Premier 
Pierre  Laval  of  France.  He  covered  the 
French  Premier's  visit  to  Washington. 
Following  a  vacation,  Mr.  Wood  will 
write  national  political  news. 

NEW  POWER  PLANT 

Newark  News  Changes  from  Engines 
to  Turbine  System 

Eugene  W.  Farrell,  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
livening  Netvs  was  at  the  controls  last 
week  when  the  News  “cut-over”  its  self- 
contained  power  and  light  system  from 
three  big  reciprocating  engines  to  a  tur¬ 
bine  installation  that  has  taken  a  year  and 
a  half  to  build  and  has  distributed  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  laborers. 

Hidden  beneath  the  sidewalk  under  the 
11 -story  building,  the  new  turbine  feeds 
seven  presses,  more  than  40  typesetting 
machines,  stereotyping  equipment,  five 
elevators  and  lights  that  if  diverted  to 
a  residence  system  would  illuminate 
more  than  75  average  homes.  With  its 
235  pounds  of  steam  pressure,  the  ma¬ 
chine  turns  about  240  electric  motors 
ranging  from  those  of  200  horsepower  to 
little  affairs  that  drive  fans. 

The  engineering  and  design  and  super¬ 
vision  of  installation  were  handled  by 
Henry  D.  Scudder,  Jr.,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer.  What  was  done,  in  effect,  was  to 
convert  a  power  plant  using  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch 
into  a  plant  using  235  pounds  pressure, 
without  abandoning  the  old  plant.  The 
three  engines  replaced  by  the  new  tur¬ 
bine  are  in  reserve. 

Evidence  of  one  of  the  many  problems 
that  were  solved  is  contained  in  two  huge 
cooling  towers  on  the  roof  of  the  News 
building.  Concealed  somewhat  by  an 
electric  sign,  these  aluminum  colored  tow¬ 
ers  represent  the  largest  water-cooling  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  city  and  are  said  to  be 
the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  used  with  a 
turbine. 


ADDITIONS  TO  I.N.S.  STAFF 

Recent  additions  to  the  I.N.S.  staff  are 
Walter  J.  Kiernan  at  New  Haven  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  L.  PL  Moore,  bureau  manager; 
James  R.  Connor  and  Jack  Foster  at 
Chicago;  J.  A.  Loftus  at  Harrisburg; 
Hy  Schneider,  racing  expert,  and  James 
C.  Green  to  the  New  York  sports  de¬ 
partment;  Rex  Tussing  at  Portland  as 
assistant  to  George  L.  Scott,  bureau 
manager ;  Ixo  Lassen  at  Seattle,  J,  K. 
Smith  at  Washington,  and  Raymond 
Baker  as  wire  filer  at  New  York.  Ted 
Smits,  I.N.S.  day  city  editor  at  New 
York  has  been  transferred  to  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  as  assistant  to  Ellis  H. 
Martin,  Pacific  Coast  division  superin¬ 
tendent.  A.  A.  Schechter,  has  been 
added  to  the  New  York  staff  in  Smith’s 
place.  Miller  Holland  has  been  added 
to  the  San  Francisco  staff.  Holland  has 
had  previous  service  with  I.N.S.  on 
the  coast.  International  News  Service 
bureaus  at  New  Haven  and  Cleveland 
have  been  moved  to  larger  quarters. 


MERRILL  DIVIDES  STAFF 

Walter  J.  Merrill,  advertising  director 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
has  announced  the  division  of  the  local 
advertising  staff  into  daily  and  Sunday 
groups.  R.  E.  Egan  is  manager  of  the 
daily  local  advertising  staff  and  Glen 
Garke  is  in  charge  of  the  Sunday  staff. 


FIRE  DAMAGES  PLANT 

The  Random  Lake  (Wis.)  Times 
office  and  residence  owned  by  H.  C. 
Scholler,  editor,  was  damaged  by  a  fire 
which  caused  a  $16,000  loss  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  entire  village  with  destruction 
Oct.  27. 


COAST  PUBLISHERS  HAIL 
A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


coast  and  felicitates  them  in  anticipation 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  successful  meet¬ 
ing  in  .\.N.P..\.  history.  California 
is  less  affected  by  the  general  business 
depression  than  any  other  state.  Depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  in  some  of  its  cities, 
notably  Oakland,  have  held  up  close  to 
the  level  which  existed  before  1929.  Re¬ 
tail  trade  recently  has  shown  normal 
season  gain  with  small  retailers  experi¬ 
encing  tbe  greatest  benefit.  Psychological 
tenor  of  the  people  probably  is  more  op¬ 
timistic  than  in  other  sections  which  de- 
Iiend  more  on  manufacturing.” 

.■Mthough  plans  for  the  business  sessions 
of  the  convention  have  not  yet  l)een  com¬ 
pleted,  all  arrangements  have  lieen  made 
for  the  varied  entertainment  program. 
The  meeting  will  open  at  the  Hotel 
.\mbassador,  Los  Angeles,  Wednesday, 
Nov.  11  and  extend  through  to  the  13th. 
Business  sessions  will  be  held  from  9.30 
a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.  Mr.  Chandler  will 
preside. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  prior  to  the  con¬ 
vention  a  banciuet  will  be  given  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  Ambassador,  at  which 
Yice-president  Curtis  will  be  a  speaker. 
An  Armistice  Day  luncheon  will  be  serv¬ 
ed  on  Wednesday,  and  in  the  afternoon 
delegates  and  their  guests  will  be  taken 
for  a  motor  trip  around  the  city.  They 
will  visit  the  Olympic  Stadium,  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  motion  picture  stars  in  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Beverly  Hills,  the  home  of 
\\  ill  Rogers,  where  a  polo  game  will  be 
staged,  and  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
motion  picture  studio  at  Culver  City. 

In  the  evening  the  men  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  an  Armistic  Day  banquet 
in  the  Sala  de  Oro  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel. 
During  the  banquet  the  ladies  will  be  the 
guests  of  Paramount  Pictures  at  a  fash¬ 
ion  review. 

While  the  business  sessions  arc  in 
progress  Wednesday  morning,  an  outdoor 
sports  party  will  be  given  for  the  ladies. 
At  one  one  o’clock  the  delegates  and 
ladies  will  motor  to  Passadena  where  a 
luncheon  will  be  given  in  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  After 
luncheon  the  guests  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  inspect  the  Huntington  col¬ 
lection  of  books  and  pictures,  which 
includes  the  original  of  Gainsborough’s 
“Blue  Boy”  and  the  Gutenberg  Bible. 

A  water  carnival  will  be  held  in  the 
Ambassador  pool  at  five  p.  m.,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  this.  President  Chandler  will  be 
host  at  a  dinner-dance  in  the  Ambassador 
Cocoanut  Grove.  Will  Rogers  will  be 
master  of  ceremonies  and  EMdie  Cantor, 
A1  Jolson,  Chic  Sale,  Leon  Errol,  Gloria 
Swanson,  Fifi  Dorsay,  Joan  Crawford 
and  other  stars  will  entertain. 

A  bridge  will  be  given  for  the  ladies 
by  the  local  ladies’  committee  during  the 
Friday  morning  session.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  golf  tournament  will  be  held  at 


Only  8  Cities 

New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Detroit,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  have  a  daily 
newspaper  with  as  large  a 
circulation  as  the 
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the  Rancho  Golf  Club  for  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  Trophy  and  other  prizes.  During 
this  tournament  the  ladies  will  attend  a 
tea  in  the  clubhouse.  The  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment  will  consist  of  a  Spanish 
Fiesta  on  Olvero  Street  in  the  city’s 
Spanish  quarter. 

After  the  convention  the  delegates  and 
their  guests  will  be  week-end  guests  of 
\\  illiam  Wrigley  on  Catalina  Island. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  A.N.P.A.  for  eastern 
publishers  who  wish  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention.  A  sjiecial  car  was  scheduled  to 
leave  New  York  Friday  and  three  special 
cars  were  to  go  out  from  Chicago  on 
Saturday. 


PLANS  POPULARITY  CONTEST 

A  popularity  contest  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Terre  Haute  Merchants’  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune- 
Star  to  spur  business.  Votes  will  ^ 
given  for  buying  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
merchandise  or  paying  a  bill  created 
before  Oct.  1,  1931.  “Miss  Terre 

Haute”  will  get  a  trip  to  Bermuda,  with 
stop-overs  at  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Washington.  “Miss  Wabash  Valley” 
will  get  a  trip  to  Washington  and  Mt. 
\’ernon.  Other  prizes  will  be  award^. 


SHANAHAN  HEADS  TABLOID 

Paul  Shanahan,  assistant  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  .Association  of 
Commerce  for  two  years,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Spectator,  weekly  tab¬ 
loid  at  Joliet,  Ill.  Mr.  Shanahan  has  had 
experience  on  Goshen  (Ind.)  Democrat, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Nervs-Times,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Capital  News,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Republic  and  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 


HELD  HALLOWE’EN  PARTY 

Taking  as  admission  a  pledge  not  to 
destroy  property  on  Hallowe’en,  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal  was 
host  to  Memphis  children  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  Oct.  30,  at  the  Orpheum  Theater. 


\ 

”1116  Detroit  Free  Press  pro¬ 
vides  the  profit-minded  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  an  economical 
and  effective  method  of  se¬ 
curing  quick  public  accept¬ 
ance  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
Detroit  where  large  orders 
originate.  And  in  the  25 
Michigan  counties  contiguous 
to  Detroit,  Uiis  newspaper  has 
coverage  and  influence  no* 
approximated  by  any  other 
newspaper. 

Orifr  Betroft 


Significant 

Facts 


In  times  like  these  when  cir¬ 
culation  losses  are  general  The 
Sjxjkane  Press  shows  con¬ 
sistent  grow'th. 

You  cannot  cover  the  Inland 
Empire  without  The  Press. 

The  Spokane  Press 

Spokane,  Wash. 

National  Representativet 
'Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman— 
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Sell  Advertising 

to  Make  It  Stick 


Newspaper  publishers  have  never  had  a  bet+er  opportunity  than  now  to  sell  advertising 
to  national  advertisers  on  a  regular  year-in-and-year-out  schedule. 

When  either  national  or  local  business  interests  are  sold  on  the  idea  that  "Keeping 
everlastingly  at  it"  is  the  only  way  to  make  advertising  pay,  they  will  not  do  what 
they  have  been  doing  during  the  past  two  years — drastically  curtailing  or  stopping 
altogether  their  advertising. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  national  and  local  advertisers  increase  their  advertising  when 
business  is  good  and  decrease  it  when  business  is  not  so  good — a  practice  allowed 
to  prevail  because  they  haven't  been  thoroughly  sold  on  the  true  mission  of  advertising. 

Modern  advertisers  might  well  adopt  the  policy  maintained  by  oldtime  advertisers, 
which  was  to  advertise  every  week — from  one  to  three  times — in  the  newspapers  they 
selected  to  carry  their  advertisement. 

In  order  that  newspapers  may  sell  advertising  that  will  stick  to  their  col¬ 
umns,  they  should  set  an  example  by  sticking  to  advertising  themselves. 

Newspaper  publishers  have  an  opportunity  to  stick  to  advertising  for  one  year  by 
buying  space  in  the  1932  Market  Guide,  issued  annually  to  all  subscribers  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  which  include  most  active  national  newspaper  advertisers, 
their  advertising  agencies  and  their  advertising  managers. 

The  Market  Guide  is  consulted  during  a  year  more  frequently  probably  than  any 
other  publication  because  of  the  definite,  complete  and  valuable  information  it  gives 
about  newspapers  and  the  markets  they  serve. 

Newspaper  publishers  may  secure  representation  in  the  1932  Market  Guide  if 
they  furnish  copy  before  November  twenty-first.  They  may  buy  space  at  these 
prices: — one  page  —  $250.00;  1/2  page  —  $140.00;  1/4  page  —  $75.00;  1/5  page  — 
$50.00;  1/16  page— $30.00. 

The  cost  is  a  small  item  compared  with  the  results  sure  to  follow. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Square  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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TELEPHONE  COMPANY  STRESSING  PRICE 
TO  ATTRACT  BARGAIN  HUNTERS 

Bell  of  Pennsylvania  Starts  Intensive  Drive  for  New  Business 
Enlisting  Newspaper  Space,  Extra  Sales  Force  and 
All  of  Its  20,000  Employes 

By  ARTHUR  JOYCE 


AS  it  looks  now  to  Leonard  H.  Kin- 
nard,  president  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Conii)any  of  Pennsylvania,  “sales 
and  sales  alone,  will  be  able  to  pull  us 


How  price  is  featured  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bell  newspaper  copy. 


through  the  winter  with  any  degree  of 
comfort.” 

And  so,  in  line  with  this  reasoning, 
he  has  aligned  the  entire  personnel  of 
more  than  20,000  telephone  workers  be¬ 
hind  an  intensive  state-wide  sales  drive. 

His  purpose  is  two-fold: 

First,  to  get  the  “plenty  of  new  busi¬ 
ness”  which  he  believes  is  to  be  had. 

Secondly,  to  keep  his  entire  telephone 
organization  intact  through  the  final 
period  of  the  depression. 

His  method  also  is  two-fold : 

First,  by  an  extensive  state-wide 
newspaper  advertising  campaign,  its 
copy  theme  concentrating  on  the  use  of 
out-of-town  service,  stressing  its  econ¬ 
omy  and  convenience.  It  is  significant 
that  all  during  the  so-called  depression, 
there  has  never  l)een  any  let-up  in  the 
company’s  consistent  advertising. 

Secondly,  he  has  transferred  to  the 
sales  force  approximately  300  employes 
normally  associated  with  the  company’s 
clerical,  engineering,  operating,  con¬ 
struction  and  accounting  departments. 
The  primary  task  of  these  employes  is 
to  sell  additional  telephone  service  to 
old  customers  whose  commercial  or 
residential  requirements  indicate  a  need 
for  more  adequate  facilities. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  sales  activ¬ 
ities  among  all  of  its  20,000  employes, 
the  Bell  Company  has  created  new  jobs 
for  several  hundred  trained  salesmen 
and  saleswomen  to  sell  telephone  service 
to  households  and  business  establish¬ 
ments  which  are  now  without  such 
service. 

In  explaining  that  the  sales  objective 
is,  primarily,  to  wipe  out  the  station 
losses  that  have  accumulated  so  far  this 
year — between  20,000  and  30,000  fewer 
telephones  are  in  service  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  today  than  on  Jan.  1 — Mr.  Kinnard 
said  that  these  decreased  demands  for 
ser\’ice  have  made  it  necessary  to  post¬ 
pone  certain  construction  activities. 

In  the  opinion  of  H.  S.  I^Duc,  adver¬ 
tising  supervisor  of  the  Bell  company, 
“everybody  is  looking  for  bargains.” 
That  explains,  in  a  measure,  the  “why” 
of  the  Company’s  “bargain  price”  appeal 
in  the  newspaper  advertising  that  is  be¬ 
ing  fitted  in  with  the  sales  drive. 

“R^ognizing  this  bargain  interest," 
explained  Mr.  l^Duc,  “we  set  out  on 
our  attempt  to  stimulate  use  of  toll  serv¬ 
ice  through  newspaper  advertising  by 
presenting  our  case  primarily  on  a  price 
basis,  instead  of  telling  how  the  service 
could  be  used  or  stressing  its  high  qual¬ 
ity,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  And 
for  the  bargain  hunters,  we  offered  the 
big  reductions  in  rates  in  effect  after 
8:30  P.  M.  Incidentally,  some  367  dif¬ 
ferent  advertisements  were  prepared  for 
September  insertion,  each  advertisement 
featuring  one  or  more  suggested  out-of- 
town  calls. 


“VVe  will  probably  run  this  sort  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspai)ers  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  \Ve  hoi)e  that  after  a  few 
months  of  ‘price  advertising’  there  will 
l)e  a  general  appreciation  of  the  low  cost 
of  out-of-town  calls.  Many  people  have 
an  erroneous  idea  of  our  toll  rates.  To 
help  them  understand  the  facts  is  the 
first  step — and  a  mighty  big  step  toward 
increasing  the  volume  of  out-of-town 
traffic.” 

Drafting  20,000  employes  from  de¬ 
partments  which  never  have  had  any 
actual  sales  experience  into  such  an  in¬ 
tensive  .sales  drive,  naturally  led  many 
of  them  to  remark  that  they  “knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  selling.”  To  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Bell  Company  outlined  a  sales 
prospect  chart  for  suggested  use  with 
relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances.  On 
it  is  room  for  the  prospect’s  name  and 
address;  type  of  service  they  now  have 
and  the  new  type  in  which  they  might 
be  interested;  also  a  place  for  “remarks” 
and  the  “date  sold.” 

To  drive  home  the  “more  work” 
lesson,  the  company  printed  a  photograph 
showing  “mountains  of  idle  telephone 
equipment” — thousands  of  telephones, 
thousands  of  bell  boxes,  miles  of  cable. 


ALBERTA  WEEKLIES  MEET 


Robert  Smith  of  Wettlock  Elected 
President  at  Calgary 

W.  M.  Davidson,  former  editor  of  the 
Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan,  was  a  speaker 
at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
Alberta  Weekly  Publishers’  Association 
held  in  Calgary.  Mr.  Davidson  urged  a 
union  government  for  the  province  of 
Alberta.  R.  S.  Somerville,  editor  of  the 
Calgary  Herald,  also  spoke,  saying  that 
the  weekly  publi.sher  is  in  a  position  to 
exercise  a  standing  influence  on  the  people 
in  times  of  stress. 

San  Dorman  of  the  Alameda  Disfatch, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Association,  in  his  talks  hit  the  free 
publicity  seeker  and  warned  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  efforts  constantly  being 
made  to  “crash  the  gates”  of  the  press. 
In  this  connection  it  was  claimed  the 
government  of  Alberta  was  an  offender 
and  the  convention  passed  a  resolution 
that  unless  the  government  placed  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  publishers  the  weekly 
newspapers  would  decline  to  publish 
further  free  nublicity  from  government 
departments. 

Officers  elected  are ;  Robert  Smith, 
Westlock  IVitness,  president;  A.  A. 
Moore,  Strathmore  Standard,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  G.  C.  Duncan,  Drumheller  Mail, 
second  vice-president ;  H.  G.  McCrea, 
Hanna  Herald,  secretary-treasurer. 


SPONSORING  AIR  SHOW 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  invited 
famous  pilots  to  participate  in  an  air 
show  over  Grant  Park.  Chicago,  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  8.  All  funds  collected  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  joint  emergency 
relief  committee.  Transport  lines  will 
be  asked  to  form  a  parade  of  airliners 
and  squadrons  of  army  and  navy  planes 
are  also  expected. 


NEW  EQUIPMENT  ADDED 

With  the  recent  installation  of  a  new 
displav  Linotype  machine  and  two  Lud¬ 
low  Typographs,  the  Nashville  Banner 
has  been  able  to  put  in  an  all-slug  compo¬ 
sition  for  heads  and  advertisements  and 
to  perfect  a  complete  non-distribution 
system.  George  Holloway  is  in  charge 
of  the  composing  room. 


RUNNING  BUYING  SERIES 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  is 
publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  “Satis¬ 
fying  Mrs.  Shopper,”  designed  to  explain 
how  consumer  and  merchant  may  co¬ 
operate  to  mutual  advantage. 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  OCCUPIES 
NEW  PLANT 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


Giant  type  caster,  which  casts  up  to  72 
jxjints,  along  with  other  material  making 
machines. 

The  stereotyping  room  is  separated 
from  the  composing  room  by  a  hanging 
partition  which  comes  within  7  feet  of 
the  floor.  The  ventilating  duct  for  the 
whole  floor  is  located  here.  Fumes  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  melting  pots  are  caught  by 
the  air  coming  from  the  compnising  room, 
and,  passing  under  the  partition,  are 
swept  into  the  direct  openings,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  to  the  roof. 

Once  the  mats  have  been  made,  they 
pass  to  the  next  point  of  production 
where  thev  are  made  into  curved  lead 
plates  which  are  made  to  fit  onto  the 
presses.  This  is  accomplished  by  three 
Wood  Automatic  Autoplate  machines  and 
three  shavers.  The  metal  is  prepared  in 
two  modern  melting  pots,  having  capaci¬ 
ties  of  20,000  lbs.  It  is  electrically  heated. 

The  Dispatch  room  is  a  service  de¬ 
partment.  Here  are  stored  and  indexed 
the  mats,  electros,  and  stereotypes  of 
advertisers. 

The  remaining  two  floors,  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  house  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments,  respectively. 

The  fifth  floor  is  devoted  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  and  its  immediate 
branches.  Here,  are  located  the  private 
offices  of  E.  Lansing  Ray,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Globe- Democrat,  J.  J. 
McAuliffe,  the  managing  editor,  and  the 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  Casper  S. 
Yost.  Each  of  these  offices  is  equipped 
with  private  showers  and  dressing  room. 
The  only  other  secluded  offices  on  this 
floor  are  the  sound-proof,  glass-enclosed 
rooms  in  which  are  installed  the  tickers 
of  the  Associated  Press,  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph.  The 
rest  of  this  floor  is  one  large  open  office 
— roomy,  light  and  airy,  with  the  desks  of 
the  reporters  located  for  maximum  light 
facilities.  The  city  desk  and  the  U- 
shaped  copy  desk,  a  desk  especially 
designed  by  General  Fire-Proofing 
Company,  are  located  in  the  center,  with 
imm^iate  access  to  the  composing  room 
below,  through  the  message  lift  and  copy 
chute  and  a  spiral  stairway. 

The  sixth  and  top  floor  houses  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  departments.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  north  end  are  the  classified 
advertising  solicitors,  who  are  in  a  large 
glass-enclosed  office.  Special  telephone 
arrangements  have  been  provided  for 
here.  At  this  end  too,  is  the  office  of  the 
advertising  production  department,  with 
its  staff  of  advertising  artists  who  are 
located  at  north  windows,  with  ideal 
lighting. 

Other  branches  located  on  this  floor  are 
the  national  and  local  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  service  and  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  publicity,  research  and  statisti¬ 
cal  departments. 

Grouped  together  near  the  cashier’s 
cage  are  the  business  departments — cir¬ 
culation,  auditing  and  bookkeeping.  On 


the  south  end  of  this  floor  are  the  pri¬ 
vate  offices  of  the  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  executives  of  the  newspaper.  The 
office  of  Douglas  B.  Houser,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  W.  C.  Houser,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  have  private  dressing  rooms 
and  showers. 

The  new  home  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  is  the  final  result  of  a  study  of 
newspaper  plants  throughout  the  country, 
which  the  executives  of  the  Globe- Demo¬ 
crat  along  with  the  architects,  made 
over  the  course  of  a  period  of  two  years. 

SWEEZEY  SUED  FOR  $50,000 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


lieralb  ^bune 


Winnipeg  Dailies  Seek  Payment  for 
Publication  of  Matter 

Winnipeg,  Nov.  3. — Robert  O.  Swee- 
zey,  president  of  the  Beauharnois  Power 
Corporation,  is  named  defendant  in  a 
suit  begun  here  today  by  the  National 
Press  Limited  for  $50,219.95.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  four  foreign  language 
newspapers  in  VV’innipeg. 

The  plaintiff  alleges  it  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Sweezey  to  print  large  quantities 
of  matter  for  him  in  its  newspapers.  It 
also  claims  he  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses 
in  connection  with  The  New  Canadian,  a 
paper  published  during  the  last  general 
election.  The  bills  are  said  to  total 
$74,098.95,  on  which  a  payment  of  $25,- 
339  has  been  made. 

At  the  same  time  a  petition  was  filed 
with  the  court  for  the  appointment  of  an 
interim  receiver  for  the  National  Press, 
Limited,  by  certain  employees.  The  pe¬ 
titioners  claim  the  company  owes  more 
than  $4,300  in  wages  to  its  employes, 
$9,000  to  trade  creditors  and  has  a  bank 
overdraft  of  $16,000. 

LEGGETT  RETURNS 

Eugene  S  Leggett,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
has  returned  to  Washington  from  Brant¬ 
ford,  Ont.,  where  he  attended  the  funeral 
of  his  father,  B.  T.  Leggett,  who  died 
on  Oct.  27. 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S 

Wholesale  Trade  Rolls  Up  Annual 

In  further  releases  of  dis¬ 
tribution  figures  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  1929  —  Pennsylvania  is  re¬ 
vealed  as  participating  in  the 
nation’s  wholesale  trade  —  in  a 
most  prominent  way. 

The  Keystone  State  has 
rolled  up  the  impressive  sales 
total  of  $4,761,812,064  — which 
means  this  trade  area  did  6.85%  of  the  nation’s  total  wholesale  trade  volume  of 

$69,490,771,331. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be  —  considering  that  more  than  60  of  the  country’s 
leading  natural  and  manufactured  products  engage  most  of  the  state’s  labor  activities. 

*  For  the  current  year,  conditions  as  a  whole  among  these  millions  of  Pennsylvania 
workers,  have  been  an  outstanding  bright  spot  in  a  time  of  general  depression.  It  is 
in  such  fields  as  this  —  that  national  advertisers  find  their  best  markets. 

The  21  Keystone  districts  served  by  the  newspapers  listed  here  —  form  a  state¬ 
wide  section  of  this  consistently  profitable  mass  sales  market.  Let  these  papers  “tell 
you”  of  its  advantages  from  their  “first  hand”  knowledge  of  conditions  in  their  sev  eral 
territories.  They  are  first  and  foremost  as  national  linage  carriers  in  these  21  indi¬ 
vidual  PennsvKania  sales  districts. 
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$4,761,812,064 
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BIG  THREE-DAY  CELEBRATION  MARKS 
LOS  ANGELES  HERALD’S  20TH  YEAR 


SUPPRESSION  OF  NEWS 
NO  AID  TO  BUSINESS 


VLADECK  ON  VACATION 


Withholding  Unfavorable  Fact*  Leavei 
Field  to  “Panic  Mongers"  Col. 
Knox  Tells  Chicago  Com¬ 
merce  Group 


Twenty  Air  Bombs  Announced  Event  Nov.  2 — Notables  Attend 
Ceremonies  in  Pressroom — City  Hall  Flooded  With  Green 
Light — 600  Pound  Cake  Cut  and  Given  to  Public 


OX  Monday,  Xov.  2,  1931,  the  Los  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  ever 

Angeles  Evening  Herald  celebrated  seen  in  the  city, 

its  twentieth  birthday.  During  the  illumination  of  the  City 

Commemorating  Hall  airplanes  carrying  brilliant  green 
Hhe  occasion  the  flares  flew  back  and  forth  across  the  city. 

Evening  Herald  During  the  whole  celebration  the  color 

held  an  elaborate  green  was  featured  in  every  way  in  keep- 

three-day  public  ing  with  the  green  newsprint  always 

celebration.  I  t  used  by  the  Evening  Herald  in  printing 

opened  at  ten  its  outside  pages. 

^  ^  o’clock  Monday  A  highlight  of  the  celebration  was  the 

morning  with  a  program  Tuesday  iKKin  at  the  weekly 

salute  of  20  air  lunche^m  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles 

bombs  fired  Advertising  Club.  Senator  Samuel 
quick  succession  Shortridge  addressed  the  meeting  which 

from  the  roof  of  was  then  given  over  to  a  celebration, 
the  home  of  the  Another  special  radio  program  was 
Evening  Herald  broadcast  Tuesday  evening  featuring 
on  Irenton  Governor  Rolph  as  the  principal  speaker, 
street.  With  the  Carrillo  together  w'ith  several  film 

explosion  of  these  bombs  a  solemn  cere-  notables,  and  a  program  of  old  time 
mony  was  held  in  the  pressroom  of  the  songs. 

paper  attended  by  Senators,  Congress-  Wednesday  morning  at  11  a.m.  the 
men,  and  other  men  prominent  in  civic  huge  Evening  Herald  birthday  cake 
life.  Short  talks  were  made  by  several  of  weighing  more  than  600  pounds  and 
Los  Angeles’  prominent  citizens,  includ-  decorated  in  characteristic  green  was  cut 
ing  the  publisher  of  the  Evening  Herald,  i„  ,hc  foyer  of  the  Evening  Herald  build- 
Dr.  Frank  h.  Barham,  after  which  the  distributed  to  the  public.  Scat- 

persses  were  started  by  Mayor  John  C.  tered  through  the  cake  were  many  small 

Porter,  and  the  printing  of  a  special  receptacles  containing  numbers  which  en- 

20th  Birthday  Edition  of  the  Herald  vvas  titled  the  finders  to  valuable  merchandise 
begun.  This  edition  was  almost  entirely  orders.  The  cake  cutting  ceremony  was 
devoted  to  historical  news  of  the  paper  presided  over  bv  Dr.  Barham,  publisher, 
itself,  and  comment  covering  the  score  W^ednesday  evening  a  grand  ball  and 
of  years  since  the  jiaper  was  Ixirn.  This  carnival  brought  the  celebration  to  a 
entire  pre.ssrcwm  ceremony  vvas  broad-  close.  More  than  5,000  couples  crowded 
cast  over  KMTR,  official  radio  station  dance  floor  of  the  Rainbow  Gardens, 
of  the  Herald.  Immediately  following  Liberal  cash  prizes  were  given  to  the 
the  bomb  salute  several  thousand  Ulloons  ladies  wearing  the  most  beautiful  and  at- 
of  the  same  green  as  the  newspaper  upon  tractive  green  costumes,  and  several 
which  the  Evening  Herald  is  published,  special  prize  dance  contests  were  con- 
were  released  from  the  Herald  roof  to  ducted— the  winners  receiving  cash 
float  over  the  city.  Many  of  these  bal-  awards. 

loons  carried  liberal  prizes  for  the  finders.  Throughout  the  whole  3-day  celebra- 
At  two  o’clock  a  Goodyear  blimp  set-  tion  a  special  song.  “The  Evening  Herald 
tied  down  on  the  roof  of  the  Herald  (ireen,”  the  words  of  which  were  written 


Dk.  Frank  F.  Barhau 


Photo  shows  B.  C.  Vladeck,  general 
manager  of  the  Jewish  Daily  For¬ 
ward,  New  York,  on  the  S.S.  Cali¬ 
fornia  just  before  departing  on  a 
vacation  trip  to  California  via  the 
Panama  Canal. 


DIPLOMAT  FORMER  NEWS  MAN 


DAILY  BARED  VOTING  FRAUDS 

.After  a  survey  by  Utica  (X.Y.)  Ob- 
sen'cr-Dispatch  had  revealed  illegal  regis¬ 
trations  in  the  city.  Police  Chief  Mc¬ 
Carthy  announced  that  detectives  had  dis¬ 
covered  ,30  violations:  Fred  B  .Adams, 
attorney,  began  a  John  Doe  investiga¬ 
tion  before  County  Judire  Hazard; 
federal  prohibition  agents  raided  a  shack 
mentioned  in  the  Observer- Dispatch  as 
one  from  which  10  persons  had  been 
registered,  and  Newton  R.  Jones,  cam¬ 
paign  manager  for  the  Rev.  .-Xntonk) 
Perrotta,  Socialist  candidate  for  mayor, 
called  iijwn  the  city  clerk  to  provide 
guard  rails  at  polling  places. 


GAINS.  NOT  LOSSES 

Linage  figures  published  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  24  issue  of  Epitor  &  Pubi.i.sher  for 
the  Yonkers  fX.Y.)  Statesman  and 
White  Plains  CN.Y.')  Press  credited 
those  papers  with  losses  for  September. 
1931,  against  the  same  month  in  19.30. 
The  correct  showing  should  have  been  a 
gain  of  59120  lines  for  the  Yonkers 
Statesman,  and  a  gain  of  48..307  lines  for 
the  White  Plains  Press. 


STARTS  FRIENDSHIP  LEAGUE 

The  Toronto  fOnt.3  Star  recentlv  es¬ 
tablished  the  Star  Friend«hin  T.caene, 
The  Iraeiie  consists  of  a  bfxlv  of  women 
who  volunteer  to  devote  a  few  hours  eac'i 
week  towards  the  alleviation  of  needy. 


PLANS  WHITE  PLAINS  DAY 

More  than  125  merchants  of  Whitt 
Plains  were  entertained  at  a  dinner  N'oe 
2  by  the  JVhite  Plains  fX.Y.)  Daily 
hortcr  in  preparation  for  the  special. 
White  Plains  Day,”  Xov.  12,  when  sate 
will  be  held  by  every  merchant  in  w 
city.  Extensive  newspaper  publicity  and 
advertising  of  the  event  will  be  featured 
in  the  White  Plains  Reporter  and  the 
lUhite  Plains  Press.  Posters,  radio  and 
billboards  also  will  be  used. 


NEW  POST  FOR  MESSNER 

Elmer  R.  Messner,  for  the  past  seven 
years  artist  for  the  Rochester  (X.Y.) 
Tinics-Union.  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Democrat  fi- 
Chronicle  as  cartoonist,  a  position  which 
has  not  been  filled  for  several  years. 


Home  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  on  Trenton  street. 


GIVES  $40,000  TO  RELIEF  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 

-  while  the  New  York  Times’  business  has 

u  V  1.  T-  c  L  -u  «•>  non  not  been  excepted  from  the  effects  of 

New  York  Time.  Sub.cr.U.  $2,000  depression,  it  has 

Weekly  for  Twenty  Weeks  at  present  3,308  employees  as  against 

A  subscription  of  $40,000  has  been  3,152  in  October,  1929.  No  salary  re- 
niade  by  the  New  York  Times  to  the  ductions  have  taken  place  and,  further, 
-eiected  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  Com-  the  unionized  departments  of  the  New 
mittee,  it  was  announced  this  week  by  York  Times,  through  their  various  or- 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  chairman  of  the  com-  ganizations,  are  themselves  making  large 
mittee.  This  contribution  is  made  in  the  contributions  for  their  unemployed  mem- 
form  of  payments  of  $2,000  weekly  for  bers.” 

for  14  years  D.  B.  McKay  In  forwarding  the  subscription,  Adolph  OFFERING  FREE  CLASSIFIED 
■  '  ■  •  -  ■  g  Ochs,  President  of  the  New  York  To  help  the  unemployed  ihe  Norfolk 


OLD  SEADOG  GROWLS 
AT  A  REPORTER 


SMITH  RE-ELECTED 

Preston  C.  Smith  of  the  Smith  &  Sons 
Publication,  La  Mesa,  Cal.,  was  recently 
re-elected  president  of  the  San  Diego 
County,  Cil.  Unit  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  Paul 
Beck,  business  manager  of  the  Oceanside 
(Cal.)  Blade-Tribune  was  re-tL^.^J 
secretary-treasurer. 


Doesn’t  Bite,  but  Memphis  Writer 
Feels  It  Is  News  Anyway — 
Writing  a  Cincb,  Magruder 
BelieTes 


It  isn’t  eyep  reporter  who  can  get  RESIGNS  AS  MAYOR 

“bawled  out  by  a  rear  admiral,  and  so  ,,  ,  .  , 

when  it  happened  by  Leroy  Pope,  of  the  ^  After  having  served  a^  mayor 
MemfJtis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  Tampa,  Fla.  .  ,  , 

he  thought  it  too  good  to  keep  from  the  has  resigned  so  that  he  might  devote  . 
oublic  duties  as  publisher  of  the  Times  Company,  wrote  to  Mr.  Gibson 

Pope  was  assigned  to  interview  Ad-  Tampa  Daily  Times.  as  follows : 

miral  T.  P.  Magruder  on  his  recent 

visit  to  Memphis.  Hardly  had  he  en-  H 

tered  the  admiral’s  hotel  room  before  TjUC  JP  I 

he  muffed  a  command,  and  was  promptly  Qy/ICLO  CC^c'  — IJ  J 

“court  martialed’’  and  sentenced  to  medi-  ^ 

ocrity  for  life.  Pope’s  story,  headed 


lews- 

luild- 


^^5,000 CiraMion'66%UNduplicaled 
•or A  7  FcSmilies 


HEART  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


CEREAL 

SURVEY 


INTERESTING  COMMENTS  ON 
SURVEYS  BY  SALES  AND 
ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES 

(Note:  Following  are  just  a  few 
statements  from  scores  of  letters 
received.) 


IN  AN  EFFORT  to  be  of  real  assistance  to 
manufacturers  and  their  agencies  in  build¬ 
ing  up  distribution  and  sales  in  the  Spokane 
(Country  Market,  we  have  secured  information 
during  the  past  few  months  from  2.500  repre¬ 
sentative  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  more 
than  4,100  homes.  Ail  data  carefully  compiled-- 
farts  that  indicate  sales  potentialities  of  the 
market  together  with  significant  comparisons  with 
other  major  markets  and  the  United  Slates 
as  a  whole. 


If  BATTEN,  BARTON,  DURSTINE  A 

1  OSBORN:  .  .  .  “S'our  (ieneral  Survey 

V  No.  5  on  Soap  and  Soap  Products  is  an 

g  extremely  interesting  piece  of  work.” 

a  —RALPH  CAMPBELL. 

J  COCA  COLA  COMPANY:  “This  is 

^  quite  interesting  and  we  have  made  a 

jM  thorough  study  of  same.” 

w  — TL’R.NEK  JONES,  Vice-President. 

4  LOS  ANGELES  SOAP  COMPANY: 

I  “Very  interesting  and  highly  informa- 

,  -  4  tive.” 

1  ’  — J.  P.  McKinney,  Dist.  Mgr. 

CREOMULSION  COMPANY:  “Glad 
y  1  to  receive  survey  on  Family  Remedies 

*  I  — fine  work.” 

|t-  — W.  K.  RIVERS,  Secretary. 

||L  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY:  "Read 

with  interest  .  .  .  wish  to  compliment 
iV  you  upon  manner  in  which  you  have 

Hi  compiled  survey.” 

Hj  — F.  A  CROKE,  Western  Div.  Sales 

H 

|r  JOHNSTONE  ADVERTISING  St 
B  SALES  SERVICE,  INC.:  “I  don't 

know  that  I  ever  saw  a  more  thorough 
survey  .  .  .  ought  to  he  hel|>ful  to  most 
proprietary  manufacturers.” 

— F.  W.  CLE.MENTS 

CARROLL  DEAN  MURPHY,  INC.:  “This  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  Cosmetics  gives  some  very  valu- 
alile  information.” — F.  A.  NEIGIIBOR.S. 

H.  E.  LESAN  ADVERTISING  AGENCY:  "Without 
question  one  of  the  most  complete  jobs  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  come  to  my  attention.” 

—A.  B.  CHURt  HILL,  Vice  President. 

CANADA  DRY  WESTERN  SALES,  INC.:  “Your 
surveys  are  always  above  criticism,  as  »ou  generally 
manage  to  cover  every  angle  of  merchandising  and  dis¬ 
tribution." 

— C.  F  SIL\'ER.STEI.\,  Manager  .\dv.  and  S.  P. 

CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY:  “Have  studied 
this  with  great  interest.” — 11.  S.  HIRES. 


Cosmetic 

SURVEY 


FOR  KX.XMPLK.  HERE  .ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SKiMFlCANT  F.ACTS  REVE.ALEU: 

1.  S().\I’  SURVEY  (26  pages)  reveals  Spokane 
C’ouiitry  per  capita  purchase  lieats  average  for 
Western  States  by  14%. 

2.  I’.-XMILY  REMEDIES  SURVEY  (4f,  pages) 
shows  iier  capita  purchases  in  .S])okane  Giuntry 
57’ <  above  U.  S.  average.  Drug  store  sales 
this  market  79%  as  much  as  combined  sales 
two  other  Pacific  Northwest  Major  Markets. 

3.  COS.METIC  SURVEY  (38  pages)  shows  per 
capita  sales  in  Spokane  Country  40'/o  altove 
U.  S.  average. 

4.  DENTIFRICE  SURVEY  (17  pages)  reveals, 
for  example,  newspaiter  advertised  antiseptic 
mouth  wash  sales  Ix-at  nearest  competitive  prtxl- 
uct  by  .10’ r. 

.3.  ELECTRIC.AL  .-XPPLI.-XNCE  SURVEY  (50 
pages)  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  per¬ 
centage  .SiMikane  Country  wiretl  homes  to  fami¬ 
lies  leads  40  states. 

6.  Results  all  surveys  indicate  50’ c  more  dealers 
vote  “Newspaiiers  First’’  than  all  other  media 
combinefl. 

Send  for  your  nurrey  at 
once — no  obligation! 

95,000  Circulation  (86^0  UNduplicated >  for  a  market  of  102,247  Prosperous  URBAN  Families  an  EFFECTIVE, 
COMPLETE  COVERAGE  that  GETS  RESULTS,  That  is  why  98^o  of  all  National  Advertisers  using  Spokane 
Newspapers,  whose  copy  is  acceptable  and  not  conditioned  on  news  or  editorial  support.  Choose  Tho  SpohoMman- 
Revitw  and  Spokane  Chronicle. 

--  .  ..^riKIlCLt  CENtRA,.  ^ 


INVESTIGATION  ORDERED 


Naihrille  Tennessean  Editorial  on 
Gambling  Gets  Results 

An  investigation  of  gaming  houses  in 
Nashville  has  been  ordered  by  Judge 
Chester  K.  Hart  after  the  Nasht'illc 
Tennessean  carried  an  editorial  alleging 
that  nothing  was  being  done  by  police 
and  sheriff’s  ol'licers  to  curb  gambling  in 
the  city.  It  mentioned  several  places  at 
which  gambling  was  carried  on  openly 
and  warnetl  parents  against  permitting 
their  boys  to  frequent  those  places. 

Jack  Nye,  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Evening  Tennessean,  has  been  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury 
to  substantiate  the  charges. 


SeV^PAND 

SOAP 

PRODUCTS 

SURVEY 


HEADS  COAST  LEAGUE 

Hyland  Raggerly,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Los  Gatos  (Cal.)  .Mail-Nezos  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Baseball  League  by  directors  meeting 
in  Sacramento,  Nov.  3.  B'aggerly,  un¬ 
animously  voted  a  five  year  contract, 
formerly  was  .sporting  editor  of  the  old 
ion  Lrancisco  Bulletin. 


•AND  OTHERS 


DOMINANT 

FARM 

MAGAZINES 

The 

Washington 
Farmer 
The  Idaho 
Farmer 
The  Oregon 
Farmer 


RFrXF.SKXT.STIVES 

Wm.  J.  Morton 
New  York 
Chicago 


^ -v  'morning',  ir  ; Sunday^  ‘  Ja 


</95.obb  'C 

I'ClftCOLATlON  \ 
^66%  qNDUPLICATtD/ 


^102,  24-7^ 
^RBAN  families. 


PAPER  STOCK  RETIRED 

The  Chicat/o  Tribune  announced  this 
week  that  the  Tribune  Company  has  re¬ 
tired  $61^,600  of  the  preferred  stock  of 
Its  subsidiary,  the  Tonawanda  Paper 
Company.  The  entire  issue  of  $1,000,000 
recently  was  called  for  redemption.  It 
IS  expected  the  remaining  $319,4()0  of  the 
issue  will  be  retired  by  Jan.  1.  19.52. 


M.  C.  Mogensen 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 


EVENING 


-WEEKLY 


,COVEQ  SPOKANE  AND  THE  SPOKANE  COUNTRY  LIKE  ThE  SUNSHINE 


Major  Market  Xewspapers,  Inc. 


Members  of  the  Associated  Press 
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NAN  BRITTON  REFUSED 
DAMAGES  BY  JURY 


Verdict  !•  Returned  for  Defendant  in 
$50,000  Libel  Suit — ^Preae  Barred 
from  Several  Session*  During 
Trial 


iBy  telegraph  to  Editoe  &  Publisueb) 

Toledo,  O.,  Nov.  S. — Nan  Britton,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  President’s  Daughter,”  lost 
in  her  $50,000  libel  suit  against  C.  A. 
Klunk,  Marion  (O.)  hotel  keeper  when 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  Federal  court  here  today.  Re¬ 
ceiving  the  case  at  3:10  p.  m.,  the  jury 
took  only  three  ballots  before  reaching  a 
verdict  in  an  hour. 

Attorneys  for  Miss  Britton  announced 
they  would  appeal  the  case  and  carry  it 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  if 
necessary. 

Miss  Britton,  who  alleged  in  her  book 
that  Warren  G.  Harding,  the  late  presi¬ 
dent,  was  the  father  of  her  daughter,  now 
12  years  old,  charged  in  the  suit  that  she 
had  been  libeled  in  a  book  entitled  “The 
Answer  to  ‘The  President’s  Daughter’,” 
which  Klunk  admitted  selling  at  his  news¬ 
stand  in  the  hotel. 

\  sensational  feature  of  the  trial  de¬ 
veloped  Monday  when  Judge  John  M. 
Killits,  73-year-old  jurist  who  is  retired 
from  the  federal  bench  but  who  retains 
the  privilege  of  hearing  cases  at  will, 
barred  all  newspapermen  and  spectators 
from  the  trial.  He  previously  had  or¬ 
dered  Miss  Britton’s  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Ann,  to  keep  out  of  the  courtroom  after 
the  girl  had  spent  the  opening  day  with 
her  mother,  and  later  barred  all  specta¬ 
tors  under  21. 

In  excluding  spectators  the  judge  de¬ 
clared  that  when  it  is  shewn  that  people 
come  to  court  only  because  of  the  filthy, 
lascivious  and  wholly  indecent  testimony, 
and  that  this  has  a  bad  effect  on  young 
people  whose  minds  are  still  plastic,  then 
the  court  has  a  right  to  exclude  every¬ 
one. 

Judge  Killits  made  his  ruling  shortly 
after  court  opened  Monday.  VVhen  re¬ 
porters  crowded  around  the  bench  to  ask 
if  they  were  included,  the  judge  replied, 
“Absolutely.”  Shortly  after  their  exclu¬ 
sion,  as  they  loitered  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Federal  building,  the  reporters 
averted  what  might  have  been  a  serious 
fire.  Flames  leaped  nearly  to  the  ceiling 
when  someone  dropped  a  cigaret  in  a 
wastebasket  in  the  court  library.  Re¬ 
porters  extinguished  the  blaze. 

Following  a  brief  session  of  court 
Tuesday  morning.  Judge  Killits  informed 
newspapermen  he  wished  to  see  them  in 
chambers.  The  Judge  announced  he 
would  issue  a  stenographic  statement 
which  he  wished  the  newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish  because,  he  said,  he  felt  he  had  been 
put  in  a  false  light  in  reports  of  the  trial 
in  some  newspapers. 

The  stories  complained  of  referred  to 
statements  made  by  Judge  Killits  on  what 
was  left  to  prove  in  the  case.  Their 
apparent  misinterpretation  of  the  Judge’s 
meaning  is  believed  to  have  been  a  result 
of  the  involved  terminology  he  used.  In 
his  dictated  statement  Tuesday,  which 
Toledo  papers  carried  in  full,  lie  denied 
he  had  said  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
plaintiff  to  show  except  proof  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  publication  of  the  “.\nswer.” 

After  keeping  the  newspapermen  out 
Monday.  Tuesday  and  part  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  Judge  Killits  allowed  them  to  come 
back  Wednesday  afternoon  but  warned 
them  to  sav  nothing  about  their  re-admis- 
sion  in  their  stories  lest  the  public  should 
think  spectators  also  would  be  admitted. 
He  made  no  further  comment  on  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  barring  the  reporters  in  the  first 
place  or  for  letting  them  back  in. 

.\11  Toledo  papers  carried  streamers 
and  top  heads  all  day  Monday  on  his 
action  of  excluding  the  press,  and  the 
press  association  wires  carried  seyeral 
hundred  words.  The  next  two  days,  with 
their  reporters  kept  out  of  the  courtroom, 
Toledo  papers  carried  complete  stories  of 
the  proce^ings,  except  for  direct  testi¬ 
mony  of  witnesses.  Judge  Killits  made 
no  comment  on  the  stories  printed  while 
the  reporters  were  barred,  except  his 
complaint  of  mis-statement. 

The  Marion  Star,  formerly  owned  and 


DAILY’S  SAFE  DRIVERS  REWARDED 


Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star  and  the 
Associated  Press,  presents  Mrs.  Melba  Fuchs,  nurse,  with  gold  medal  awarded 
by  the  National  Safety  Council  in  recognition  of  one  year  of  safe  driving. 
Mrs.  Fuchs,  who  is  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  receive  such 
emblem,  drove  6,000  miles  without  an  accident  in  connection  with  her  daily 
visit  to  sick  employes  of  the  Star  company.  Fourteen  other  Star  drivers  also 
received  “no  accident”  medals.  The  Safety  Council  plans  to  invite  leading 
publishers  to  join  in  the  safe  driving  campaign.  The  Star  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  join. 


edited  by  President  Harding,  carried 
nothing  on  the  story.  Miss  Britton  also 
is  a  native  of  Marion  and  most  of  the 
witnesses  were  prominent  Marion  resi¬ 
dents.  The  Star  now  is  a  member  of 
the  Brush-Moore  chain. 

Trial  of  Miss  Britton’s  suit  opened 
Oct.  27.  before  a  jury  composed  of  ten 
men  and  two  women.  Almost  the  entire 
book,  “The  President’s  Daughter,”  was 
read  to  the  jurrors  during  the  trial  by 
attorneys  for  both  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defense,  and  many  excerpts  from  the 
“Answer”  also  were  read.  The  latter 
was  written  by  Joseph  DeBarthe,  former 
Marion  newspaperman  and  personal 
friend  of  Harding,  as  a  defense  of  his 
character,  according  to  defense  attorneys. 
DeBarthe  is  dead. 

Attorneys  for  the  defense  charged  that 
Miss  Britton’s  principal  motive  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  suit  was  to  obtain  publicity  for 
another  bof)k  which  she  is  about  to  have 
published. 


PRICE  COMMITTEE  TO  MEET 


B.B.B.  Managers  and  Business  Heads 

Will  Study  Advertising  Complaints 

A  committee  on  predatory  price  prac¬ 
tices.  including  the  managers  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  in  several  cities  and 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  business  firms, 
will  meet  this  month,  probably  in  some 
Middle  Western  city.  H.  J.  Kenner, 
manager  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York,  said  this  week.  The  mem- 
bcr.ship  of  the  committee  has  not  been 
completed,  he  said. 

The  committee  will  consider  com¬ 
plaints  that  have  been  made  about  adver¬ 
tising  practices  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Kenner  also  said  that  115 
New  York  retailers  had  accepted  the 
“fair  play  standards”  recently  issued  by 
the  New  York  Bureau  as  a  code  of 
ethics  for  advertising. 

No  move  has  been  made  by  advertis¬ 
ing  or  business  leaders,  as  far  as  could 
he  learned,  to  call  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  sponsor  or  enforce  a  code 
of  advertising  principles  as  was  sug¬ 
gested  last  week  by  Toseph  H.  .Appel  of 
John  Wanamaker’s,  New  York. 

TEXAS  A.P.  TO  MEET 

The  managing  editors  of  Texas  As¬ 
sociated  Press  newspapers  will  hold  their 
annual  meeting  in  Galveston  as  guests 
of  the  Galveston  Xeu'S  and  Tribune.  Nov. 
22  and  23.  Fred  Dve.  Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Dallas  and  A.  L.  Price, 
traffic  superintendent,  will  attend.  Tames 
R.  Record,  managing  editor.  Fort  JVortli 
Star-Telepram,  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  and  .Allen  Merriam,  managing 
editor,  Dallas  Times-Herald,  is  secretary. 


PLAN  REFRIGERATOR  DRIVE 


Nela  Bureau  Will  Spend  $3,000,000 
in  1932  With  Million  Sale*  Quota 

The  electric  refrigeration  bureau  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
which  has  successfully  carried  on  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  campaign  this  year 
to  increase  the  sale  of  electric  refrigera¬ 
tors  will  continue  its  program  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  scale  next  year,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  decision  of  the  bureau’s  executive 
committee. 

With  a  quota  of  a  million  refrigerators 
to  be  sold  in  1932,  the  bureau  will  under¬ 
take  an  advertising  campaign  involving 
the  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  during  the 
year.  This  will  include  both  a  national 
campaign  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
bureau’s  agency.  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
I^ogan,  Inc.,  and  local  campaigns  to  be 
conducted  by  local  bureaus  built  around 
power  companies  and  retailers  of  re¬ 
frigerators. 

Georn'e  M.  Brown,  manager  of  the 
refrigerator  bureau,  referring  to  the 
quota  of  a  million  refrigerators  for  the 
airrent  vear,  said  the  manufacturers 
would  “just  about  make  it  if  November 
and  December  sales  keep  up  to  recent 
figures.” 

If  the  individual  appropriations  of  re¬ 
frigerator  manufacturers  are  added  to  the 
cooperative  budget,  the  total  advertising 
expenditures  in  1932  mav  reach  $18,000,- 
000,  it  is  estimated  bv  bureau  officers. 
This  would  be  the  largest  advertising 
expenditure  in  the  history  of  the  electri¬ 
cal  industry. 


ARKANSAS  A.P.  GROUP  MEETS 

.Associated  Press  editors  and  members 
in  .Arkansas  held  their  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  Nov.  1.  at  the  Hotel  Grim.  Texar¬ 
kana.  with  the  Texarkana  Gacette-Xncs 
as  host.  Douglass  Hotchkiss,  editor  of 
the  Hot  Shrinps  (.Ark.)  Sentinel-Record, 
and  president  of  the  group,  presided  at 
the  business  session,  which  was  devoted 
to  discussion  of  the  .Associated  Press 
service.  Henry  Humphrey,  editor  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette- News,  was  host  at  a 
dinner.  The  spring  meeting  will  he  held 
at  Camden  with  the  Camden  Xeivs  as 
host. 


CONDUCTS  RADIO  SHOW 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  the 
iVcK’  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune  is 
sponsoring  a  radio  show  at  the  Municipal 
.Auditorium.  Jack  McCully,  radio  editor, 
is  master  of  ceremonies. 


EDWIN  E.  KING 

Edwin  E.  King,  publisher  of  the 
Pomona  ( Cal.)  Propress-Bulletin,  died 
at  Pomona.  Nov.  4. 


SMALL  LOAN  ABUSES 
EXPOSED  BY  DAILY 

Portland  Oregonian  Reveal*  “Jokers” 
in  New  State  Law — Bar*  Ad¬ 
vertising  Copy  of  Offend¬ 
ing  Companies 


As  a  sequel  to  a  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Portland  Oregonian  in  its  news 
columns  against  abuses  being  practiced 
by  loan  companies  under  the  provisions 
of  the  small  loan  act  passed  by  the  last 
session  of  the  Oregon  legislature,  that 
newspaper  has  closed  its  advertising 
columns  to  companies  which  charge 
more  than  three  per  cent  a  month. 

A  series  of  articles  exposing  the 
“jokers”  in  the  law  and  outlining  certain 
unsavory  practices  that  have  sprung  up 
in  Portland  was  prepared  by  Alexander 
G.  Brown,  attorney  and  federal  court 
reporter.  The  articles  pointed  out  that 
the  act  governs  loans  up  to  $300  and 
covers  that  group  commonly  known  as 
salary  or  household  mortgage  loans. 
One  paragraph  permits  any  agreement 
in  writing  between  the  parties  on  un¬ 
secured  loans  up  to  $30  to  be  binding. 

Mr.  Brown  found  in  his  investigation 
instances  of  charges  of  from  $9.75  up  to 
$15  for  the  use  of  $30  for  90  days,  as 
well  as  evidence  of  organized  agreements 
between  small  loan  companies  to  pass  a 
client  from  one  company  to  another  and 
keep  him  permanently  in  debt.  The 
Oregonian  branded  the  operations  as  a 
“racket’’  to  milk  small  borrowers  who 
soon  find  themselves  in  serious  financial 
difficulty,  paying  back  many  times  the 
amount  of  the  original  loan. 

At  the  head  of  the  small  loan  column 
in  the  classified  section  of  the  Oregonian 
now  appears  the  following  statement  of 
policy : 

“The  loan  companies  advertising  in 
the  Oregonian  agree  not  to  charge  more 
than  three  per  cent  a  month  on  unpaid 
balances  on  loans  of  $300  or  less  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  law 
provides  no  maximum  interest  or  con¬ 
sideration  on  unsecured  loans  of  $30  or 
less.” 


TEXANS  ELECT  McCLENDON 


Higgs  and  Jones  Also  Named  Officers 
of  Pres*  Group 

R.  A.  McClendon  of  Junction  was  elec¬ 
ted  president,  R.  F.  iJiggs  of  Stephen- 
ville,  vice-president,  and  H.  M.  Tones, 
of  Brownwood,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Heart  of  Texas  Press  Asscx:iation 
in  the  fall  meeting  at  Stephenville  this 
W'cek. 

Plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  Texas 
Centennial  in  1936  were  discussed  by 
Lowry  Martin  of  the  Corsicana  Daily 
.9101,  who  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
exposition  and  the  most  important  part 
to  be  played  by  editors  of  the  small 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  creating 
opinion  favorable  for  the  appropriation 
of  a  fund  by  the  State  to  make  the  ex¬ 
position  possible. 

Greetings  from  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  were  extended  by  R.  L.  Scott 
of  DeLeon,  president.  John  E.  Cooke 
of  Rockdale,  state  vice-president  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  brought 
greetings  from  that  organization. 

Brownwood  was  chosen  as  the  meeting- 
place  for  the  spring  convention. 


NEW  YORK  SUN  CLUB  ELECTS 

C.  Fred  Carrington,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Xeit'  York  Sun  Club,  Oct.  9.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  Dan  C.  .Anderson, 
city  room,  vice-president ;  Hans  Muller 
and  Emil  F.  Zina,  business  office,  re¬ 
elected  treasurer  and  secretary,  respec¬ 
tively.  Fifteen  delegates  were  also 
chosen. 


PROMOTING  BARGAIN  WEEK-END 

Two  other  CThicago  newspapers  have 
joined  the  Chicapo-Amcrican  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  three-day  “Bargain  Week  End”  on 
Nov.  12,  13  and  14.  Chicago  Daily 
Times  and  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  are  backing  the  American  in  this 
merchandising  program. 
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MARKET  OBJECTIVE  AND  COMPARISON 
OF  RESULTS  URGED  IN  ADVERTISING 


Appropriation  Must  Be  Properly  Related  to  Task  and  to 
Volume  of  Sales,  Says  Albert  E.  Haase  in  New  Book 
— Business  Without  Market  Criticised 


A  PROGRAM  of  painstaking  tests  of 
advertising  campaigns,  followed  by 
a  comparison  of  the  results  achieved  with 
the  total  results  sought,  offers  the  best 
means  of  determining  a  firm's  advertising 
appropriation,  according  to  Albert  E. 
Haase  s  new  book,  “The  Advertising  Ap¬ 
propriation,”  issued  Nov.  2  by  Harper  & 
Bros. 

.\nalyzing  the  difficulties  found  in  the 
common  methods  of  basing  appropriations 
on  percentage  of  sales  volume  or  number 
of  units  sold,  he  cites  the  “objective  and 
task"  method  as  being  “pre-eminently 
satisfactory.”  It  meets,  he  says,  a  two¬ 
fold  standard— first,  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  must  be  properly  related  to  the 
marketing  task  to  be  accomplished  “so 
that  sales  opportunity  may  be  maximized 
without  waste second,  the  appropriation 
must  be  properly  related,  “under  usual 
conditions  and  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
volume  of  sales,  so  that  profits  and  re¬ 
serves  may  not  be  dissipated.”  If  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  method  indicates  that  a 
firm  cannot  afford  enough  advertising  to 
make  its  business  profitable,  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  the  method.  Rather, 
the  author  argues,  the  management  must 
be  criticised  for  starting  or  continuing 
a  business  for  which  there  is  an  inade¬ 
quate  market. 

"The  word  ‘objective’  as  used  here,  in 
any  specific  case,”  says  the  writer, 
“means  a  conception  in  a  particular  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  mind,  of  the  market  he  hopes 
eventually  to  own  with  profit  to  himself. 
The  word  ‘task’  in  any  specific  case, 
means  the  definite  job  that  an  advertiser 
proposes  to  do  within  a  given  period  as 
a  step  toward  reaching  his  objective  with 
profit  to  himself.  Both  thoughts — ‘ob¬ 
jective’  and  ‘task’ — considered  together 
should  mean  a  marketing  prc^ram  pro¬ 
jected  over  a  number  of  years. 

“A  certain  advertiser  once  explained 
the  philosophy  of  this  method  in  these 
homely  words ;  ’We  have  in  our  mind  a 
picture  of  a  certain  job.  We  try  to  find 
out  what  that  job  will  cost.  We  next 
find  out  how  much  we  can  afford  to 
spend.  If  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
truck,  we  haul  the  stuff  in  wheel  bar- 
rows  until  we  have  the  money  to  buy  the 
truck.’ 

“In  other  words,  the  objective  and  task 
method  consists  of  establishing  a  definite 
marketing  objective,  based  on  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  market  and  its  potentiali¬ 
ties,  and  of  determining  the  kinds  and 
amount  of  advertising  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  stint  or  task.  Here  is  con¬ 
formity  to  the  two  requisites  we  have 
applied  throughout.  There  is  the  most 
direct  relation  possible  between  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pjanned  and  the  work  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  accomplish.  Further, 
when  the  method  is  thoughtfully  applieil 
there  is  an  equally  direct  relation  be¬ 
tween  advertising  expense  and  sales  vol- 
ume.  The  latter  point  is  inevitable,  since 
implicit  in  the  method  is  the  condition 
that  the  advertising  be  devised  to  secure 
3  given  volume  of  sales.” 

The  method  is  one  that  calls  for  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  distribution  di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  Haase  points  out.  The  mar¬ 
ket  analysis  involves  dividing  the  coun¬ 
try  into  trading  areas  and  constructing 
311  index  to  show  the  market  opportunity 
m  each  area.  The  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  necessary  to  bring  deficient  areas  up 
to  standard  and  to  keep  up  other  areas 
must  be  determined  by  means  of  test 
Mmpaigns.  If  this  is  carefully  done  the 
1  *  definite  advertising  budget 

tiKomes  “little  more  than  a  matter  of 
,  adding  up  a  column  of  figures.” 

practice,  of  course,  it  is  not  as  sim- 
^  pie  as  it  sounds.  All  kinds  of  complica- 
i;  tions  must  be  reconciled,  and  the  adver- 
i  tiser  must  constantly  use  his  common 
r  ^se  to  avoid  errors  due  to  inadequate 
E  Mr.  Haase  gives  considerable 

■  space  to  discussing  the  two  jobs  of  de- 
■  the  sales  possibilities  for  any 

■  product  and,  on  the  other  hand,  testing 


the  results  of  advertising  for  that 
product. 

Advantages  of  the  objective  and  task 
method  of  determining  an  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  are  listed  as  follows : 

“Original  thinking  on  the  problems  of 
your  own  business,  which  means  freedom 
from  building  on  competitors’  thinking — 
thinking  that  may  or  may  not  be  sound. 

“Opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  many 
tacts  and  figures  which  have  been  un¬ 
covered,  generally  at  great  expense;  or 
harnessing  to  your  own  plow  the  results 
of  all  market  research  work  that  fits  into 
your  own  problem. 

“.^nd  above  all  other  things,  the 
chance  to  show  more  quickly  than  in  any 
other  way  whether  or  not  the  particular 
business  of  which  you  are  part  has  run 
into  the  law  of  diminishing  returns; 
whether  it  still  has  a  better  future  ahead 
or  whether  it  is  going  backward.” 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Haase’s  book 
deals  with  determining  the  appropria¬ 
tion;  the  second  part  with  administering 
the  appropriation.  In  the  second  part  he 
deals  with  the  organization  and  duties  of 
an  advertising  department,  the  factors  to 
be  considered  in  choosing  an  advertising 
agency,  and  the  making  of  a  contract 
with  an  agency.  One  chapter  offers 
guidance  in  determining  what  expenses 
may  legitimately  be  included  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation.  If  a  specific  ex¬ 
penditure  is  one  that  would  be  contin¬ 
ued  even  if  the  firm  were  doing  no  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Haase  says,  it  probably  is 
a  selling  expense  rather  than  an  adver¬ 
tising  expense. 

.The  book  also  shows  specimen  records 
used  in  controlling  an  advertising  appro¬ 
priation. 


HAD  LIGHT  PLANT  IN  1885 

Only  six  years  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  the  incandescent 
light  and  the  installation  by  the  Dallas 
CTex.)  News  of  the  first  individual 
lighting  plant  in  the  Southwest.  A  fea¬ 
ture  article  in  the  News  at  the  time  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison’s  death  told  details  of 
the  “innovation”  of  1885. 


URGES  USE  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

A  nationwide  campaign  to  bring  back 
business  prosperity  by  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  urged  upon  real 
estate  men  attending  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Real  Estate 
Association,  at  Sky  top  Lodge,  in  the  Po- 
conos,  recently. 


T.  E.  McGrath  recovering 

Thomas  E.  McGrath,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pictorial  Press,  New  York 
will  soon  leave  the  Neurological  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York,  where  he  has  been 
convalescing  from  injuries  suffered  in  an 
automobile  accident  last  August.  Mrs. 
McGrath  was  killed  in  the  accident. 


NEW  YORK 
BROOKLYN 
OUT  OF  TOWN 

BACK  NUMBER 
NEWJPAPER5 

Hotalinc’s  New/ Agency 

TIMES  BUILDING 

NiW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  BRyant  9  0344 


TYPE  METAL 
METHODS .  .  . 


WE  HEAR  a  lot  these  days  about 
obsolete  methods.  Printers  and 
publishers  are  being  urged  to  bring  their 
methods  up'tO'date  in  preparation  for 
future  better  business. 

There  is  also  a  factor  of  obsolescence  in 
type  metal.  Some  newspapers  are  still 
depending  on  expensive  and  cumbersome 
obsolete  methods  in  the  care  of  their 
working  supplies.  Why  not  give  some 
thought  to  your  type  metal  situation? 
Imperial  has  reduced  type  metal  costs 
in  many  plants.  Unless  you  are  using 
Imperial  at  the  present  time,  we  can  show 
you  a  decided  yearly  saving  in  your  type 
metal  costs  through  being  able  to  lower 
fuel  consumption,  reduce  dross  [waste], 
increase  production,  and  secure  cleaner 
and  better  impressions.  It  costs  nothing 
to  investigate  Imperial  Type  Metal  and 
the  Plus  Plan  that  is  now  standard  prac' 
tice  in  approximately  half  of  the  news^ 
papers  of  the  United  States.  Write  today, 
or  better  still,  discuss  it  with  an  Imperial 
representative  when  next  he  calls. 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Co. 

Manufacturing  type  metals  only: 

LINOTYPE  INTERTYPE  MONOTYPE  THOMPSON 
ELROD  LUDLOW  STEREOTYPE  AUTOPLATE 


Philadelphia  '  New  York '  Chicago  *  Los  Angeles 
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CREATING  COPY  WHICH  IMPELS  PUBLIC 
TO  BUY  IS  AGENCIES*  TASK 

John  Benson,  A.A.A.A.  President,  Addresses  Opening  Session 
of  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Agency  Convention  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Large  Group  Attends 


(.By  tclegrarh  to  Editor  &  Pl'blishfr) 

SANTA  BARBARA,  Nov.  5.— Ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  of  America  can  play 
a  tremendously  important  part  in  pulling 
American  business  out  of  the  quagmire 
or  uncertainty  and  lack  of  confidence — 
two  things  which  are  prolonging  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression,  according  to  John 
Benson,  president  of  the  American  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  who  is 
attending  the  sixteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Agencies 
Association  which  opened  today. 

The  responsibilities  of  an  advertising 
agency  ia  subnormal  times  was  the 
theme  of  his  address — a  theme  which  is 
being  carried  through  the  discussions  of 
the  entire  convention.  Bucking  the  de¬ 
pression  with  advertising  copy  which  will 
incite  the  public  to  climb  back  on  the 
purchasing  wagon  is  a  solution  to  at 
least  a  part  of  the  nation’s  ills  in  the 
opinion  of  200  representatives  of  more 
than  80  of  the  leading  agencies  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

President  Dan  B.  Miner  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  called  the  convention  to  order  this 
morning  after  12  of  the  members  had 
reported  back  from  the  preliminary 
round  of  the  association  golf  champion¬ 
ship  on  La  Cumbre  course,  one  of  the 
fastest  in  all  California.  Not  one  of  the 
12  entrants  turned  in  a  score  under  100. 

“.Advertising,  within  the  next  few 
years,  possibly  within  the  next  five,  will 
be  included  among  the  professions,’’  said 
John  Cuddy,  managing  director  of  Cali¬ 
fornians,  Inc.,  in  a  talk  this  afternoon. 
“Advertising  during  the  last  20  years  has 
developed  into  a  science  and  within  a 
short  time  colleges  and  universities  will 
confer  a  degree  in  this  newest  profes¬ 
sion.  possibly  the  degree  of  certified  ad¬ 
vertising  professionalist.” 

Mr.  Cuddy  lamented  the  fact  that  there 
still  are  a  few  agencies  which  continue 
to  give  rebates  to  their  clients  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  ethical  bars  of  the  agency 
system  must  be  held  tightly  in  place  if 
the  system  is  to  continue  to  give  a  high 
standard  of  service  which  clients  have 
right  to  expect  of  advertising  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  business. 

Paul  Block  of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New 
York,  special  representative,  declared  that 
advertising  agencies  have  an  opportunity 
today  such  as  has  never  before  presented 
itself  to  that  field.  The  American  pub¬ 
lic  must  be  impelled  to  buy  througli 
irresistible  advertising  copy,  he  said.  Ad¬ 
vertising  will  play  a  great  part  in  lifting 
.America  out  of  its  present  condition. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  will  take 
place  at  Friday  morning’s  session  after 
an  address  by  K.  I.eRoy  Hamman  on 
the  subject  “Increasing  Agenev  Volume 
by  Developing  New  Advertisers.” 

The  Anchors  A’ Weigh  banquet  Friday 
night,  at  which  Russell  Lodwood  will 
be  toastmaster,  will  feature  installation 
of  new  officers  and  a  show  staged  by 
Paramount  Studios  of  Hollywo^.  A 
talking  new'sreel,  one  of  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Daily  Nazi’s 
— Warner  Brothers  series,  featuring  con¬ 
vention  characters  and  activities,  will  be 
shown  at  this  banquet  meeting. 

Governor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  an  address  on  the  subject: 
“What  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Pacific 
Cost  Demands  of  Advertising.”  his 
talk  to  be  broadcast  over  the  Pacific 
Cost  Columbia  network. 

At  midnight  Friday  the  famous  LS-2 
Club  will  stage  its  annual  ceremonial  stag, 
which  is  expected  to  continue  until  break¬ 
fast  Saturday  morning. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  Pacific  Coast 
association  was  organized  on  the  wide 
veranda  of  the  old  Arlington  Hotel, 
which  crumpled  under  the  force  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  earthquake  in  1925.  To¬ 
day  a  group  of  the  members  who  were 
prominent  in  the  organization  work  of 
the  association  here  held  a  reunion  on 
the  site  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  where 
the  Arlington  Theater  has  been  erected. 


TO  AID  THE  NEEDY 


Six  of  the  16  conventions  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  have  been  held  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  Golf,  swimming,  yachting,  fishing 
for  swordfish,  horseback  riding,  tennis 
and  aquaplaning  were  among  the  sports 
indulged  by  the  members  at  yesterday’s 
playtime  meetings. 

Agencies  located  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle, 
San  Jose,  San  Diego,  Tacoma,  Spokane, 
Yakima,  Boise  and  Honolulu  are  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  year’s  meeting. 

KEYES  SUCCEEDS  OLE  BUCK 

Director*  of  Nebraska  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Name  New  Field  Manager 

Parke  Keyes,  advertising  manager  of 
Custer  County  Chief,  weekly  at  Broken 
Bow,  Neb.,  was  chosen  as  the  new 
secretary  and  field  manager  of  Press 
-Association  at  a  meeting  in  Omaha 
Oct.  29-31.  He  will  take  office  Dec.  1,  re¬ 
placing  Mrs.  Naomi  Buck  Wood,  who 
was  given  a  temporary  appitintment  after 
the  death  of  her  father.  Ole  Buck,  last 
month.  Mr.  Buck  had  been  secretary  of 
the  association  for  18  years. 

Directors  of  the  association  also 
selected  Grand  Island  as  the  site  of  the 
winter  business  session,  Feb.  18-20. 
Harry  B.  Rutledge,  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  association  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  will  speak. 

Dwight  Griswold  of  Gordon,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nebraska  association. 

Approximately  50  members  of  the 
Southwestern  Iowa  Editorial  Association 
also  met  with  the  Nebraska  Association. 
During  the  outing  they  were  guests  at  a 
theatre  party  to  witness  the  showing  of 
“Five  Star  Final.”  E.  R.  McClure  of  the 
Tabor  (la.)  Beacon,  is  president  of  the 
Southwestern  Iowa  Exlitorial  Association 
and  Qark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

PLACING  CALIFORNIA  COPY 

46  Dailies  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  Will 
Get  All-Year  Club  Advertising 

During  November  and  December,  46 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  Unit^ 
States  and  Canada  and  20  magazines  will 
carry  the  fall  and  winter  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  sponsored  by  the  All- 
Year  Club,  Southern  California’s  tourist 
advertising  organization,  to  attract  vaca¬ 
tionists  this  winter. 

Twenty-eight  newspapers  will  feature 
black  and  w'hite  advertisements,  six  will 
have  rotogravure  copy  and  12  will  get 
orders  for  special  winter  resort  issues. 

The  fall  and  winter  advertising  is  an 
appeal  to  well-financed  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  their  families.  The  copy 
asks  the  reader  to  advise  anyone  not  to 
come  to  California  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

AIDS  FUND  DRIVE 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  and  the  Lions  Club  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  moving 
picture  sound  equipment  for  Oakville 
Sanatorium.  The  fund  now  totals  more 
than  $541.21,  which  is  45  per  cent  of  the 
amount  needed. 


%)CUkO  TAgg  SIM  MsO  CtU  ' 


In  connection  with  the  national  drive 
being  made  to  obtain  funds  for  alle¬ 
viating  the  distress  among  the  unem¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  country  NEA 
.Service  instructed  each  of  its  artiats 
to  draw  a  cartoon  to  aid  the  appeal. 
The  cartoon  above,  drawn  by  George 
Clark,  whose  “Side  Glances”  is  a  daily 
NEA  feature,  made  an  instantaneous 
hit.  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  NEA  presi¬ 
dent,  has  had  mats  made  of  the  car¬ 
toon  seven  colums  wide  for  display 
by  newspapers. 

BUILDERS  INDICTED 

Fraud  Charges  Issued  After  Buffalo 
Daily  Printed  Expose 

Five  indictments  were  reported  last 
week  as  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  construction  of  the  Erie  county  home 
near  Buffalo.  The  Buffalo  Times  began 
the  investigation  six  months  ago,  de¬ 
manding  a  grand  jury  investigation 
which  it  finally  succeed^  in  obtaining. 
William  J.  Beardsley,  architect  and  Emil 
Cerullo,  contractor  were  each  named  in 
two  indictments  and  the  firm  of  Liberto 
and  Cerullo  is  one. 

The  specific  charge  is  that  the  county 
was  defrauded  out  of  more  than  ^5,000 
by  changed  specifications  in  tile  and  floor 
work.  District  Attorney  Guy  B.  Moore 
or  Erie  county  said  his  investigation  is 
by  no  means  complete. 

OCHS’  CAREER  OUTLINED 

Radio  Address  Credits  Publisher’s 
Success  to  Parents’  Training 

The  career  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nezv  York  Times,  was  out¬ 
lined  in  a  radio  address  by  Frazier  Hunt 
over  the  NBC  network  Nov.  3.  The 
story  was  one  of  a  series  on  outstanding 
personalities  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  Frazier  described  Mr.  Ochs’  start 
as  a  carrier  and  printer’s  devil  on  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  C/iromV/e  and  credited 
the  culture  and  wisdom  instilled  in  him 
by  his  parents  as  contributing  greatly  to 
his  character  and  his  later  successes 

AIDS  BEAUTIFICATION  PLAN 

As  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  beauti¬ 
fication  program  of  the  West  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  regional  organi¬ 
zation,  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times  is  selling  Texas  bluebonnet  seed 
at  cost.  Garden  clubs  and  individuals 
are  being  urged  to  plant  the  seed  on 
vacant  lots  and  in  their  yards. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  LINAGE  CORRECTIONS 

CORRECTED  semi-annual  linage  figures  have  been  received  from  the  following 
newspapers  and  should  be  substituted  for  those  credited  to  these  newspapers 
in  the  Sept.  20  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Pub-  Total  Display 

City  Paper  Ushed  Linage  national  Local  Classified  Legal 

Ft.  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribnne  Monitor. .  (e)  1,216,212  260,220  863,520  52,206  9,646 

Massillon  (O.)  Independent .  (e)  3,517,552 


Display 

National  Local 
260,220  863,520 

403,084  2,495,780 


Classified  Legal 
52,206  9,646 

123,256  495,432 
128,603  37.181 

42,025  2,093 


Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News .  (c)  1,158,993  218.498  774.711  128,603  37.181 

Sunday  edition .  (S)  338,485  20,818  273,549  42,025  2,093 

Total  .  (es)  1,497,478  239,316  1,048,260  170,628  39,274 

Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press .  (m)  5.426,409  1,507.687  2.648.579  1,254,680  15,463 

Free  Press  Bulletin _  (e)  5,710,595  1,509,414  2,921,794  1,279,387  . 


239,316  1,048,260  170,628  39,274 


FINANCIER  GIVES  AID 
TO  NEWSDOM 

Weekly  Published  by  Unemployed 

News  Men  Gets  Support — Henry 
L.  Doherty  Mentioned  as 
Backer 

Newsdom,  the  weekly  started  in  New 
York  last  July  to  benefit  unemployed 
newspajiermen,  was  incorporated  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.,  last  week  as  Newsdom,  Inc., 
and  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed 
this  week  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  in 
New  York. 

The  publication  announced  in  its  issue 
of  Nov.  7  that  it  had  obtained  the  “sup¬ 
port  of  a  financier  whose  sympathies 
follow  the  line  of  this  paper’s  endeavor.” 
It  is  believed  this  backer  is  Henry  L. 
Doherty,  utility  magnate,  and  stockholder 
in  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post.  Editor 
&  Puiu-iSHER  was  unable  to  confirm  this 
at  the  Doherty  offices  in  New  York,  and 
Edward  A.  Roth,  managing  editor  of 
Newsdom,  refused  to  comment  on  the 
matter. 

The  same  edition  of  Newsdom  that 
carried  the  announcement  also  carried  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Doherty,  adjoining  the 
announcement,  praising  Newsdom  and 
commenting  on  recent  stories  the  publi¬ 
cation  has  carried. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  announcement 
said,  “Newsdom  is  now  able  to  climb  to 
the  place  which  those  who  have  labored 
and  sacrificed  believe  it  is  entitled  to 
occupy  as  a  publication  and  a  benefit  to 
its  announced  wards.” 

“As  a  means  to  that  end,”  it  continued, 
“it  will  pay  to  advertising  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  solicitors  an  unprecedentedly  great 
percentage  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
on  its  staff  as  many  persons  as  possible 
from  the  all-too-large  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed  newspaper  workers.” 

This  commission,  which  is  said  to  be 
“out  of  all  proportion”  to  what  might 
be  offered  on  a  business  basis,  is  made 
possible,  the  announcement  said,  “only 
by  the  fact  that  Newsdom’s  sponsor  will 
assume  payment  of  practically  one-half 
of  the  bonus — for  that  is  what  it  prop¬ 
erly  is — in  furtherance  of  his  idea  of 
substantially  helping  those  who  show  a 
purpose  of  helping  themselves.” 

Mr.  Roth,  John  W.  Butcher  and 
Thomas  J.  O’Neill  are  mentioned  as 
“chief  officers”  of  the  new  company. 

The  Nov.  7  issue  carried  some  adver¬ 
tising,  and  a  page  of  “Situations 
Wanted”  advertisements  which  it  is 
printing  free  of  charge. 

Newsdom  started  as  a  $12-a-year 
weekly.  Recently  the  price  was  reduced 
to  10  cents  a  copy  or  $5  a  year. 

Dissension  which  arose  between  Jack 
Hyatt.  New  York  newspaperman,  and 
other  members  of  the  staff  of  Nezvsdom, 
was  settled  Monday,  Nov.  2,  when  a  suit 
brought  by  Hyatt  in  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  was  discontinued. 

Grievances  grew  out  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Newsdom,  and  Hyatt,  charging 
that  he  had  been  injured  in  his  rights  in 
operating  the  paper,  intended  to  help  un¬ 
employed  newspapermen,  brought  an  ac¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  his  rights. 

The  defendants  named  were  M.  J.  Klein, 
Edward  A.  Roth,  Ann  Ruth  Silver,  Mary 
Philips  and  Thomas  J.  O’Neill.  The 
stipulation  of  discontinuance  stated  that 
the  matters  in  controversy  had  been 
amicably  settled. 

Mr.  Klein  has  resigned  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper. 

BUYS  PARAMOUNT  STOCK 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan  advertising 
agency,  together  with  John  Hertz,  Wil¬ 
liam  Wriglcy,  Jr.,  and  Oiarles  Mc¬ 
Culloch  all  of  (Tiicago,  has  purchased  a 
substantial  stock  interest  in  the  Para¬ 
mount  Publix  Corporation.  Mr.  Hertr 
will  become  a  director  and  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee,  w’hilc  Mr.  \yrig- 
ley  and  Mr.  Lasker  will  become  direc¬ 
tors,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  Adolph  Zukor,  president  of 
Paramount  Publix.  “Both  Mr.  Wrigky 
and  Mr.  Lasker  should  be  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  corporation  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  problems, 
stat^  Mr.  Zukor. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


THAT  TABLOID  WORLD 

To  Euitor  &  PuBLisHhJi:  Mr.  Levick’s 
interesting  article  on  the  “tabloid”  edition 
of  the  Sew  York  World  published  Jan. 

1  1901,  is  wrong  in  crediting  the  idea  to 
Alfred  Harinsworth,  who  edited  the  issue. 
He  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  to 
get  out  an  edition,  but  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  job.  We  in  the  office 
had  no  si)ecial  enthusiasm  over  the  ex¬ 
periment,  but  as  business  manager  I  did 
^t  want  to  have  it  wasted. 

The  W  orld  issued  a  monthly  in  tab¬ 
loid  form  for  11  months  each  year  to 
slip  the  Almanac  through  the  post-office 
at  pound  rates.  Henry  N.  Cary  was  an 
assistant  to  William  \'an  Benthuysen, 
the  editorial  manager,  who  had  no  liking 
for  the  intrusion.  1  consulted  therefore 
with  Cary,  an  old  hand,  as  to  what  could 
best  be  done.  The  date  was  New  Year’s 
Day,  when  advertising  would  be  very 
low,  and  so  Cary  suggested  that  we  adopt 
the  monthly  form  for  the  edition.  Harms- 
worth  came  down  late  and  did  nothing 
teyond  the  editorial.  The  novelty  added 
about  100,000  to  the  circulation  as  I 
recall  it,  but  led  to  no  extension  in  use 
of  the  small  size.  The  advertising  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  big  one.  We  felt  that, 
standing  alone,  the  advertisers  would  cut 
our  space — a  page  being  a  page,  what¬ 
ever  its  size. 

Pomeroy  Burton  was  then  with  the 
paper.  He  gave  Harmsworth  a  dinner 
at  his  house  in  Hatbush,  that  resulted 
in  his  being  subsequently  picked  as  a 
partner  in  the  Daily  Mail.  He  always 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  Northcliffe,  insist¬ 
ing  that  his  brother,  now  Lord  Rother- 
mere,  was  the  man  of  business  and  tied 
himself  to  that  gentleman.  The  results 
of  this  alliance  were  highly  profitable. 
.\s  a  bit  of  amusement  I  requested  all 
hands  to  wear  evening  dress  New  Year’s 
Eve.  Burton  frowned  on  this  and  came 
over  in  his  working  clothes. 

Don  C.  Seitz. 

A  LAWYER  READS  E.  &  P. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  recently 
ordered  an  August  issue  of  your  pub¬ 
lication  that  I  might  obtain  your 
directory  of  syndicate  features.  I  am  a 
practicing  attorney  and  have  done  and 
am  doing  considerable  free-lance  writing. 
Having  read  quotations  from  Editor  & 
Publisher  time  after  time  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  writers’  publications  I  was  curious 
to  know  more  as  to  the  nature  of  your 
paper. 

Last  evening  I  picked  up  Editor  & 
PuBLisHF.R  intending  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  in  five  minutes.  Instead  I  de¬ 
voted  practically  the  entire  evening  to  it 
and  I  do  not  by  any  means  regret  the 
time  devoted,  f  intend  to  find  time  to 
read  each  issue  hereafter,  even  though 
I  do  not  happen  to  be  an  editor  or  a 
publisher. 

I  want  to  record  my  impressions  as 
briefly  as  possible  and  also  obtain  in¬ 
formation  if  I  may : 

_  At  first  blush  I  thought  your  quota¬ 
tion  from  Junius  pure  hooey.  I  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  strong  conviction  that  practic¬ 
ally  all  newspapers  are  controlled  by  and 
kowtow  to  advertisers.  That  this  notion 
is  utterly  untrue  has  been  proven  to  me 
here  in  Chicago.  I  read  your  article  on 
page  five  and  the  truth  of  the  article 
cannot  be  disputed.  This  a  slant  on 
newspaperdom  that  could  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  subscribers  in  a  far 
better  manner  and  with  advantage  to  the 
n*W5|»pers.  Editors  and  publishers 
sometimes,  and  too  often,  forget  that 
refers  are  not  newspaper  people. 

How  many  pwple  know  what  “The 
Fourth  Estate”  is?  I  have  a  very  hazy 
idea.  Could  all  of  your  subscribers  give 
me  adequate  information,  do  you  think? 

No  one  c^ld  read  (I  refer  to  the 
reading  public)  Arthur  Brisbane’s  ad¬ 
less  with  regard  to  William  Randolph 
narst  on  page  nine  without  acquiring 
idditional  respect  for  Mr.  Hearst  and. 
mrough  him.  for  publishers  in  general. 

detracting  any  from  his  address 
Mr.  Brisbane  might  well  have  refrained 
"T'  **”*''*  advertisement  of  an  ingrate. 
Again.  “News  first,  comics  second. 


sports  third,  fiction  fourth  and  editorials 
afterwards.  These  are  the  elements  that 
make  a  successful  newspaper  ...”  Is 
there  a  writer  who  would  not  be  intensely 
interested  in  Arthur  Brisbane’s  opinion 
on  this  question? 

Again  it  occurs  to  this  writer  that  a 
weak-kneed  editor  of  a  publication  sup¬ 
ported  by  editors  and  publishers  Would 
have  omitted  Mr.  Brisbane’s  address  en¬ 
tirely  rather  than  risk  arousing  the 
wrath  of  those  publishers  who  would 
prefer  that  nothing  be  said  about  wage¬ 
raising  methods  of  Mr.  Hearst.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  understand  that  Mr.  Hearst 
has  numerous  competitors  who  are  un¬ 
friendly. 

Your  article  regarding  the  voting  of 
a  four-day  week  by  Chicago  printers. 
Probably  the  spirit  that  must  ultimately 
have  much  to  do  with  the  solution  of  a 
most  serious  problem?  Are  writers  and 
the  general  public  interested  in  this? 
Your  interrogator  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  know  at  some  future  time  how 
many  publications  quote  this  article  as 
written. 

I  took  a  great,  big  mental  note  of  the 
information  on  page  fourteen  w'ith  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  calibre  of  man  Mr.  Macfad- 
den  is  and  I  have  another  important 
note  in  my  rather  elaborate  and  indexed 
notes  under  the  heading  “Wealth.” 
There  is  no  harm  in  a  writer’s  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  wealthy  are  not  always 
the  greedy. 

I’d  like  to  go  on  with  this  ad  infinitum 
but  mention  the  article  on  page  nineteen 
with  regard  to  underselling  claims  con¬ 
taining  information  of  value  to  every 
distributive  agency  and  manufacturer ; 
the  article  regarding  Hardware  Stores 
on  page  twenty-two,  an  interesting  and 
enlightening  article,  the  Harlan  editorial, 
which  probably  will  not  be  extensively 
quoted  except  to  you  by  a  certain  calibre 
of  editor;  the  very  suggestive  editorial 
“The  Greeks  Had  a  Word”  and  “Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty.” 

Chicago  papers  very,  very  seldom  pub¬ 
lish  news  with  relation  to  railroad  or 
automobile  accidents,  and  I  remember  no 
reference  to  the  ever  increasing  death 
list.  This  may  be  because  of  insurance 
company,  railroad  and  automobile  adver¬ 
tisers.  Would  a  publisher  claim  that, 
with  the  fatality  list  that  Chicago  has, 
deaths  by  automobile  or  railroad  are  not 
consider^  as  news? 

Rut  anyway. 

Cordially  yours. 

Irl  Morse. 

HITS  ANONYMITY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  thought 
your  current  issue’s  editorial  on 
Scandalous  Abuse”  hit  "VYashington 
Merry-Go-Round”  in  its  most  vulnerable 
spot.  Whoever  wrote  it  has  my  con¬ 
gratulations.  Anonymous  writers  have 
long  been  a  pet  peeve  with  me  and  it 
strikes  me  that  the  newspaperman  who 
has  to  hide  behind  anonymity  is  con¬ 
temptible.  Possibly  it  is  this  admitted 
prejudice  on  my  part  that  has  served  to 
make  Editor  &  Publisher’s  position  on 
this  matter  so  praiseworthy. 

W.  Earl  Hall, 

Managing  Editor,  .Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette. 

WOMEN’S  PAGES 

To  Editor  &  Pi^blisher:  I  think  your 
Shop  Talk  on  the  subject  of  women’s 
pages  is  great!  It’s  the  sort  of  thing 
every  woman’s  page  editor  should  keep 
in  her  desk  drawer  and  read  at  least 
once  a  week  and  then  try  to  go  you 
one  better ! 

Hastily  but  interestedly, 

Ruth  D’.Acostino, 

Oscawana-on-Hudson. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STARTS  DAILY  MAT  SERVICE 

The  Chicago  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  Feature  Service  has  begun  sending 
out  news  picture  mats  five  days  a 
week,  daily  except  Friday  and  Sunday. 
Previously  mats  were  seat  out  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 


“Good  Sales  Territory” 

Thafs  INDIANA 
This  Fall  ~  “  tT" 


The  unemployment  situation  in  Indiana  so  little 
affects  general  conditions — as  reported  to  the  Hoover 
State  Conunittee — that  this  district  will  not  require 
any  federal  relief  funds  this  winter. 

The  Hoosier  State  is  one  of  the  group  of  11  states 
out  of  the  48  wliich  will  he  ‘‘sufficient  unto  itselF’  in 
this  vital  matter.  According  to  news  reports  from 
Congressional  districts,  employment  conditions  are 
improving. 

Industrial  and  trade  reports  generally  reflect  better 
business  in  many  sections,  with  new  enterprises 
started  or  projected — which  require  additional  labor. 
One  large  radio  manufacturing  plant  constructed  4,125 
sets  in  September — its  high  record  for  the  year.  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  is  beginning  work  on  135 
miles  of  new  pipe  line  in  Northern  Indiana.  The 
state's  gasoline  tax  collections  for  fiscal  year  ending 
October  1st  were  over  19  million  dollars — an  increase 
above  1930.  Monetary  conditions  are  said  to  have 
eased  and  there  is  a  better  undertone  to  business  in 
most  lines. 

“Good  sales  territory” — that's  Indiana  this  Fall.  The 
great  body  of  workers  among  its  more  than  3  million 
population — form  one  of  the  most  staple  mass  sales 
markets  in  the  Union.  These  steady  patronizers  of 
national  trade  marked  brands,  largely  consult  the 
Indiana  papers  given  here.  Information  as  to  local 
or  other  conditions  will  be  furnished  at  once  on 
applying  to  their  offices. 


**CoIiunbas  Republican  . (E) 

**Crawford8vilIe  Journal  &  Review. ..  (M&E) 

**Fort  Wayne  News-Senlinel . (E) 

** Indianapolis  News  . (E)  1 

ttindianapolis  Star  . (M)  1 

ttindianapolis  Star  . (S)  1 

**Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier . (E&M) 

*Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle. .  (M&E) 

*Marion  Chronicle  Tribune . (S) 

**Muncie  Star . (M) 

**Mnncie  Star  . (S) 

ttSbelbyville  Democrat  . (E) 

*South  Bend  News-Times  . (E) 

‘South  Bend  News-Times  . (S) 

‘South  Bend  Tribune . (S)  30,870. ...  (E) 

‘A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1931. 
“A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
t't'Covernment  Statement,  OcL  1,  1931. 
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WALTER  H.  STORY  DIES 
AFTER  OPERA  1  ION 

President  of  Story,  Brooks  St  Finley 
Orgenixed  Firm  in  1912  After 
Working  on  Philadelphia 
Newspapers 


Walter  H.  Story,  president  of  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  newspaper  advertising 
representatives  of  New  York,  died  Oct. 
29  in  the  Orange  Memorial  Hospital, 
Maplewood,  N.  J.,  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis  on  Oct.  26.  He 
was  53  years  old. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  home 
in  Maplewood  Nov.  2. 

Mr.  Story  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Story. 
He  began  a  long  career  in  the  advertising 
business  with  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  later  joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
He  first  went  to  New  York  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  latter  newspaper  and  then, 
in  1912,  organized  the  firm  of  Hasbrook, 
Story  &  Brooks.  Four  years  later  Mr. 
Hasbrook  left  the  companv  and  it  was 
reorganized  under  its  present  name. 
C^ces  are  in  the  New  York  Central 
Building,  New  York. 

Besides  his  wife.  Mrs.  Greta  Eby 
Story,  he  is  survived  by  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Funk  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
and  the  Misses  Evelyn  and  Betty  Story. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Advertising 
Oub  of  New  York  and  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  of  Philadelphia. 


JOHN  S.  H.  MATSON 


Publishar  of  Victoria  (B.C.)  Daily 
Colonist  Die*  Suddenly  at  62 

John  Samuel  Henry  Matson,  62,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Victoria  (B.C.) 
Daily  Colonist,  and  a  leader  in  British 
Columbia  business  for  the  past  40  years, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  Nov.  1  in 
Victoria.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Socirty. 

After  engaging  in  the  lumber  trade  in 
Michigan,  he  went  to  British  Columbia 
in  18^,  and  entered  business  as  an  in¬ 
surance  and  general  broker. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  acquired  the 
Victoria  Daily  Colonist,  and  four  vears 
later  purchased  the  Vancouver  f^ews- 
Advertiser  and  the  Nanaimo  Herald.  He 
later  disposed  of  the  two  latter  papers, 
but  continued  in  active  direction  of  the 
Colonist. 

His  interests  outside  of  the  newspaper 
field  were  extensive. 


MRS.  CLAIRE  DUBOSE 

Mrs.  Claire  Dubose,  wife  of  Clarence 
Dubose,  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  Madrid,  Spain,  died  in  that  city 
Oct.  30  from  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Du¬ 
bose,  a  former  Texas  newspaperman, 
was  in  Dallas  when  word  of  his  wife’s 
death  was  received,  having  come  to  the 
United  States  on  a  hurried  business  trip. 
Mrs.  Dubose  did  not  accompany  her  hus¬ 
band,  preferring  to  remain  in  Madrid  to 
complete  a  book  she  is  writing  on  Spain. 
Mrs.  Dubose,  the  former  Miss  Claire 
Ousley,  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Ousley  of  Dallas.  Colonel 
Ousley  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  career  of  more  than  50  years  as 
a  Texas  newspaperman  connected  at 
various  times  with  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Tribune,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  and 
other  newspapers.  The  body  of  Mrs. 
Dubose  is  to  be  sent  to  New  York  where 
Mr.  Dubose  will  meet  it.  The  funeral 
will  be  held  in  Dallas. 


THOMAS  B.  BUTLER 

Thomas  Booker  Butler.  26,  business 
manager  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier- 
Times,  afternoon  paper,  and  the  Tyler 
Morning  Telegraph,  died  Oct.  27  from 
the  effects  of  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident  eight  days  earlier. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  T.  B. 
Butler  and  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Butler,  owners 
of  the  Tyler  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  I^th  followed  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  pressure 
on  the  brain  due  to  a  fractured  skull. 


®bituarg 


T^DWIN  JEROME  HEYWOOD,  61, 
formerly  of  Clolumbus  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  sales  manager  of  the  C.  C. 
Stockford  Advertising  Agency  in  Toledo, 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  this  week. 
For  nine  years  he  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Peruna  Drug  Company, 
Columbus. 

George  Huib,  83,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Terre  Haute  Express, 
now  the  Star,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  here,  died  at  the  family 
home,  recently.  Mr.  Hebb  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Masons,  Elks  and  the 
Typographical  Union.  Two  sons,  Rich¬ 
ard,  publicity  department  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  George,  of  Evans  & 
Hebb,  printers,  Detroit,  survive. 

Charles  R.  Devall,  56,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  (Tex.) 
Optic,  died  at  his  home  Oct.  21. 

Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Johnson,  62,  wife 
of  Edgar  Johnson,  founder  of  the  Ful¬ 
lerton  (Cal.)  Daily  News  Tribune,  died 
Oct.  22. 

Horace  Fine,  61,  dean  of  Orange 
county.  Cal.,  newspapermen,  died  Oct.  28 
at  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness.  Following  an  accident  two  years 
ago  Fine  had  not  worked,  but  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Santa  Ana  Register  was  kept 
open  for  him.  His  entire  newspaper 
experience  was  gained  on  Santa  Ana 
papers. 

Orrin  G.  Dickey  of  Belfast.  Me.,  57, 
well  known  Maine  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  and  representative  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Belfast  territory  for 
many  years  died  recently.  A  sister  and 
an  adopted  brother  survive. 

Laslo  (^oi-dderger,  39,  editor  of  the 
Hungarian  Daily  News,  was  instantly 
killed  Oct.  23,  on  the  Brunswick  Pike, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  when  a  car  in 
which  he  was  riding  was  struck  by  an¬ 
other  machine. 

C.  B.  Cunningham,  75,  for  many 
years  engaged  in  newspaper  work  at 
Longview,  Tex.,  died  at  his  home  there 
Oct.  28.  At  one  time  he  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Longz'inv  Nezvs.  He 
had  been  employed  as  a  reporter  and 
correspondent  of  Texas  newspapers  for 
more  than  50  years. 

Mrs.  Marty  T.  Shawell,  mother  of 
Julia  Shawell.  motion  picture  critic  and 
columnist,  Netc  York  Evening  Graphic, 
died  Oct.  25  at  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Charles  Edward  Brett,  president  of 
Timothy  Smith  Company,  Boston,  and 
formerly  with  the  Cape  Cod  Enterprise 
for  several  years,  died  last  week  at 
Harwich,  Mass. 

William  C.  Parsons,  formerly  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
Ohio  State  Journal,  died  last  week  at  the 
home  of  his  son.  Joseph  Parsons,  at 
Pittsburgh.  Burial  was  at  Columbus. 

Benjamin  T.  Leggett,  67,  father  of 
Eugene  S.  Leggett.  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  Detroit  Free  Press,  died  Oct 
2/  at  his  home  at  Brantford,  Ontario. 
He  was  prominent  in  municipal,  provin¬ 
cial  and  dominion  politics  for  years. 

Benjamin  Litman,  49,  father  of 
Morris  Litman,  assistant  city  editor, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  died  last 
week. 

Raymond  H.  Anderson,  46,  Fremont, 
O..  agent  for  the  Toledo  Blade,  died  last 
week  in  a  hospital  after  several  months’ 
illness. 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Root,  of  New  South 
Brighton.  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  died 
Nov.  1.  Her  husband,  who  for  many 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1922  was  a 
Netv  York  Times  staff  member,  died  in 
1928. 

Mrs.  Millie  M.  Faulkner,  wife  of  J. 
Roy  Faulkner,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
died  Oct.  18  in  a  Shreveport  sanitarium 
following  an  operation. 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  McCormick  for  41 
years  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Niles 
(O.)  Independent,  weekly,  died  at  her 
home  there  Oct.  27,  aged  79  years.  Mrs. 
McCTorraick  was  a  native  of  Franklin, 


Pa.  She  was  educated  at  Niles  and  mar¬ 
ried  C.  F.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
paper.  After  his  death  a  few  years 
later,  she  took  active  charge  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

Mrs.  Louise  Livengood,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Livengood,  publisher  of  the 
Meyersdale  (Pa.)  Republican,  died 
recently  at  the  home  of  her  brother  in 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.  Mrs.  Livengood 
was  active  in  the  management  of  the 
paper. 

Frank  H.  Jackson,  79,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  composing  room  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  from  the  time  the  paper  was 
organized  in  1884  until  his  retirement  in 
1923,  died  last  week.  He  had  been  pen¬ 
sion^  by  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Jackson 
lived  at  New  Albany.  Ind.,  opposite 
Louisville. 


JACOB  CRAMMER 


New  York  SteaU  Zeitung  Managing 
Editor  Die* 

Jacob  Grammer.  60,  managing  editor 
of  the  Nezv  York  Stoats  Zeitung, 
died  Nov.  3  in  the  Prospect  Heights 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  after  an  appendicitis 
operation  performed  the  previous  day. 

Educated  in  Germany  in  his  early  boy¬ 
hood,  Mr.  Grammer  came  to  this  country 
in  1883.  He  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
here,  but  in  a  few  years  forsook  it  to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Freie 
Press  in  1890,  becoming  city  editor  eight 
years  later,  and  in  1904  managing  editor, 
a  post  he  filled  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Grammer  went  to  Albany  in  1912 
as  legislative  correspondent  for  the 
Staats  Zeitung,  and  remained  with  that 
newspaper  for  the  remainder  of  his 
career.  He  was  appointed  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1914,  managing  editor  in 
1920. 


MRS.  A.  J.  BLETHEN 

Mrs.  Alden  J.  Blethen,  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  Seattle  Times,  died  in 
Seattle,  Oct.  28.  She  had  bera  ill  for 
about  two  years.  She  was  born  on  Sept. 
13,  1846,  in  Strong,  Me.  Of  the  nine 
brothers  and  sisters,  only  one,  David 
Hunter  of  Seattle,  survives.  She  is  also 
survived  by  two  sons,  Joseph  Blethen,  re¬ 
tired,  of  San  P'rancisco,  and  Col.  C.  B. 
Blethen,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Times;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Le 
Baron  Duffy  and  Mrs.  Tom  Mesdag  of 
Seattle.  Her  paternal  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Northeast¬ 
ern  Maine. 


WILLIAM  W.  BROWN 

William  W’.  Brown,  61,  president  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Cumberland 
(Md.)  Daily  News,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Cumberland,  Oct.  30,  of  heart 
disease.  He  had  been  employed  on  the 
Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette,  his  na¬ 
tive  place.  He  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  He  was  a  Republican 
and  had  been  the  minority  party  member 
on  the  Maryland  State  roads  commission. 


GEORGE  B.  WINSHIP 

(^rge  B.  Winship,  84,  pioneer  North 
Dakota  state  senator  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  in  San  Diego  Cal.,  Nov.  3 
after  a  month’s  illness.  Mr.  Winship 
founded  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  in 
1879,  published  it  two  years  as  a  weekly 
and  in  1881  began  publishing  it  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily. 


WISCONSIN  GROUP  ELECTS 

Leo  Gehrke,  editor  of  the  Maryville 
(Wis.)  Nev'S,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Lakeside  group  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association,  Oct.  24  at  Plymouth, 
Wis.  Other  officers  elected  were:  A.  S. 
Horn,  editor  and  publisher,  Cedarburg 
(Wis.)  News,  vice-prsident,  and  H.  (3. 
Kaempfer,  business  manager.  West  Bend 
(Wis.)  Pilot,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 


FILES  $25,000  DAMAGE  SUIT 

The  Monroe  (N.Y.)  Republican  was 
named  co-defendant  in  a  $25,000  damage 
suit  filed  by  Harry  F.  Remington,  dis¬ 
trict  chairman  of  the  Law  Preservation 
Party,  Oct.  27. 


COL.  W.  R.  NEAL  IS  DEAD- 
SAVANNAH  EDITOR  ’ 

Native  of  Tennessee  Had  Been  AfiBli.  ^ 

ated  With  Georgia  Newspaper* 
for  25  Year* — Buried  With 
Full  Military  Honors 

Col.  Walter  Roye  Neal,  48,  editor  of 
Savanmh  (Ga.)  Morning  News  died 
Oct.  31  at  his  home  in  Savannah  after 
a  long  illness. 

Burial  took  place  Sunday,  November  1 
from  Wesley  Monumental  church  with 
full  military  honors  he  having  been  a 
retired  Colonel  of  the  118th  Filed  .Artil- 
lery  of  the  National  Guard.  He  resign^ 
that  command  Dec.  15,  1930,  after  a  long 
volunteer  military  career  extending  from 
private  to  commander  of  his  regiment 
The  bearers  were  Col.  Neal’s  associates 
on  Savannah  Morning  News  and  Savan¬ 
nah  Evening  Press. 

Col.  Neal,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  had 
been  associated  with  the  Savannah  News 
for  25  years.  He  started  as  a  reporter 
after  service  in  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 
He  became  editor  when  E.  N.  Hancock 
died  fifteen  years  ago. 

Col.  Neal  was  twice  married.  He  is 
survived  by  a  son  and  daughter  and  his 
wife,  also  his  mother  and  father  who  i 
live  in  Chattanooga.  He  was  active  in  1 
local  affairs  in  Savannah  and  the  state.  I 
He  was  interested  in  polo  and  helped  to  I 
establish  it  as  a  permanent  sport  for  f 
members  of  the  militia.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Savannah  Cosmos  Club,  ■ 
an  organization  formed  for  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health, 


SEARS  TAYLOR  SUCCUMBS 

Former  New  York  World  Staff  Mu 
Is  Victim  of  Pneumonia 

Sears  Taylor,  former  member  of  the 
Nerv  York  World  staff  and  since  the 
.sale  of  that  newspaper  assistant  editor  of 
Business  Week,  dieid  of  pneumonia  Nov. 

3  at  the  home  of  an  aunt  in  Jackson 
Heights,  N.Y.  He  had  been  ill  for  four 
days. 

Besides  his  mother,  Mrs.  Clara  Sears 
Taylor,  a  former  judge  of  the  rent  com-  f 
mission  in  Washington  he  is  survived  by 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Eugenie  Taylor  Reynolds  u 
of  New  York  City.  Burns  Mantle,  i 
drama  critic  of  the  Daily  Nencs,  is  an  I 
uncle.  I 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  (Chicago  30  ^ 
years  ago.  His  father,  the  late  Eugene 
Taylor,  was  city  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post,  and  there  the  son  began  newspaper 
work.  Later  he  was  with  the  .itlanta 
Georgian,  the  International  News  Sm'- 
ice.  Universal  Service,  and  the  United 
Press  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
For  a  time  he  assisted  the  late  Walter 
Kingsley  in  publicity  work  for  Florem 
Ziegfeld,  and  he  played  minor  roles  in  a 
“Bird  of  Paradise’’  and  “He  Who  Gets  1 
Slapped.”  I 

ASKED  TO  HEAD  Y.M.C.A.  < 

Francis  S.  Harmon,  editor  and  pub-  d 
lisher  of  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Amen-  | 
can  has  been  requested  to  become  head  , 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  work  throughout  the 
world,  it  was  announced  this  week.  He 
is  the  choice  of  the  international  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  succeed  Df 
John  R.  Mott,  retired.  Mr.  Harmoo 
has  not  yet  reached  a  decision  on  accept-  f 
ing  the  post,  he  said.  I 

TO  RUN  WILSON  BIOGRAPHY  jt 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demoerd  y 
Nov.  8  will  begin  publication  of  the ‘‘Lift 
and  Letters  of  Woodrow  W’ilson,”  tk  K 
official  biography  by  Ray  Staniw  E 
Baker.  Further  instalments  of  the  bi«-  i 
raphy  will  be  published  as  completed  I 
by  Baker.  I 


ANNOUNCES  RATE  CHANGE 

Effective  Nov.  1,  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  announced  a  carrier  rate  of  1' 
cents  per  week,  65  cents  per  month,  three 
cents  for  single  copies  and  five  cents  fee 
Sunday  editions  in  Red  Fork,  Wrt 
Tulsa,  Sand  Springs  and  Tulsa,  compru- 
ing  the  metropolitan  Tulsa  area. 
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AIDING  PAROLED  PRISONER 


One  Dollar  u‘ill  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


UNDER  the  heading,  “These  Com¬ 
panies  are  Licking  the  Depression,” 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  us^ 
more  than  three  columns  of  optimistic 
paragraphs  obtained  from  manufacturing 
concerns  and  first  printed  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. — L.D.C. 


Excellent  material  for  a  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  feature  story  can  be  found,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  communities  in  New  England 
and  the  North  Atlantic  states,  in  the 
weathervanes  which  perch  atop  church 
spires  and  other  buildings,  where  they 
have  swung  from  50  to  100  years  or 
more.  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union- 
Republican  and  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  have  both  used  this  subject 
for  full  page  articles,  with  accompanying 
illustrations,  in  recent  months. — R.D.F. 


Interview  the  gateman  at  a  nearby  toll- 
bridge.  The  queerest  load  to  seek  cross¬ 
ing,  the  things  that  tourists  offer  in 
lieu  of  money,  and  exciting  dashes  at¬ 
tempted  by  criminals  are  a  part  of  his 
store  of  stories. — H.G.R. 


Game  laws  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  Congres.*  supercede  state  game  laws. 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian 
assigned  a  reporter  to  interview  game 
protectors  and  similar  officials.  Their 
explanations  of  the  changes  Congres¬ 
sional  action  had  made  necessary  in  the 
state  game  laws  made  a  good  story. — K. 


A  host  of  worthwhile  suggestions  from 
readers  for  nominal  prizes  only  was  the 
response  to  the  query  “What  kind  of  a 
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‘T'he  Direct  To  You** 
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SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Travel  Expert) 
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Cable  Addreei:  Rirantallr  Parle 


Chicago  Daily  Times  Running  Series 
to  Vindicate  Jesse  Lucas 


In  a  series  of  copyrighted  stories,  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times  is  presenting  the 
case  of  Jesse  Lucas,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  111., 
who  was  sentenced  for  life  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Qyde  Showalter  and  released  on 
jiarole  recently  because  another  man  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  and  not  Lucas  killed 
Showalter  23  years  ago. 

Under  the  heading,  “The  People 
versus  Jesse  Lucas,”  Robert  N.  Bishop, 
night  editor  of  the  Daily  Times,  is  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  trial  in  which  Lucas  was 
sentenced  to  prison.  The  Daily  Times 
is  now  endeavoring  to  locate  Richard 
Conrad,  a  witness  against  Lucas  23 
years  ago.  The  Daily  Times  will  pay 
his  expenses  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  to  Springfield,  Ill.,  in  an  effort  to 
present  the  true  facts  to  the  Illinois 
parole  board. 


ASKS  “RACKET”  CURB 


Reeves  Calls  on  Press  to  End  Ille¬ 
galities  in  Business 

Alfred  Reeves,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  speaking  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Columbia  University  last 
week,  said  it  is  the  duty  of  newspaper¬ 
men  “to  end  racketeering  in  business.” 

“This  is  a  nation  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,”  said  Mr.  Reeves,  “and  a  consider¬ 
able  burden  rests  on  journalists  to  give 
those  readers  a  true  account  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  world.  That  is  their  first  duty. 
Rut  it  also  rests  upon  them  to  clean  out 
the  dishonesty  and  racketeering  in  indus¬ 
try.  They  should  expose  what  is  wrong 
in  business  and  trade.  By  so  doing  they 
will  be  ministers  of  good  as  well  as  mes¬ 
sengers  of  facts.” 


iC9puii>c  lu  iiic  quciy  wiidi  Kiiiii  Ui  d 

magazine  section  would  you  run  if  you 
were  editor,”  put  by  the  I'ancouver 
(B.C.)  Proi’ince. — C.M.L. 


MONTEREY  PAPER  SUSPENDS 


"Local  Boys  in  College  Football”  is 
sm  interesting  feature  being  used  daily 
in  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  College  Publicity 
departments,  news  of  football  activities 
of  the  local  boys  is  obtained  and  a  daily 
article  published  with  photographs  of  the 
boys  in  uniform. — H.A. 


“Uncle  Sam’s  Men”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  one  column  daily  box  being  featured 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Each 
is  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  a  Federal 
official  in  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by 
a  half-column  cut  of  his  photograph. — 
CAW. 


Discontinuance  of  the  Monterey 
(Mexico)  Times-Tribune,  with  its  issue 
of  Oct.  24,  leaves  the  Mexico  City  Post. 
published  by  George  McDonald,  veteran 
Mexico  newspaperman,  the  only  English 
language  newspaper  in  the  Republic.  The 
Monterey  Times-Tribune  was  owned  and 
published  by  Charles  McC.  Anderson, 
who  for  16  years  published  the  Tampico 
Tribune,  and  which  at  the  time  of  its 
death,  was  the  oldest  English  language 
paper  in  Mexico.  July  11,  1931,  An¬ 
derson  discontinued  the  Tribune  and  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  Monterey 
Times,  and  became  known  as  the  Times- 
Tribune.  The  Mexico  City  Post  is  is¬ 
sued  each  Saturday.  Neal  Weaver, 
former  Philadelphia  newspaperman,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Post. 


Most  marriage  license  clerks  have  a 
"stop  book”  in  which  they  enter  names 
of  young  persons  whose  parents  ask 
flat  they  be  not  issued  license  to  wed. 
License  clerks  will  also  withhold  from 
newspapers  names  of  those  issued  licenses 
if  so  requested.  The  Birmingham  Post 
worked  up  a  good  story  on  this  but 
found  that  it  takes  more  than  a  book  to 
stop  two  young  people  who  have  decided 
to  take  the  fatal  step. — G.  H.  W. 


ADDS  AFTERNOON  EDITION 

The  Tulare  (Cal.)  Daily  Times  re- 
wtly  added  an  afternoon  edition.  Percy 
C.  Whiteside  is  publisher. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 


The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 


The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  Elast  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thweauu,  Ifmufur 


Dollar  Pullers 


$One  Dollar  ufill  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  X 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


'T'HE  Cleveland  (O.)  News  has  obtained 
a  new  angle  to  the  stereotyped  “direc¬ 
tory”  of  business  firms  that  appears  in 
many  classified  sections.  The  Cleveland 
listings  are  grouped  under  a  “Cleveland 
News  Service  Bureau”  heading.  Six 
items  of  “guaranteed  service”  offered  by 
the  advertisers  are  described  and  those 
in  nec<l  of  business  services  are  urged  to 
look  for  the  emblem  of  members  of  the 
“News  Service  Bureau.” — R.W.J. 


GRAY  DRAWS  SPECIAL  STRIP 

Harold  Gray,  creator  of  “Little 
Orphan  Annie,”  prepared  a  special  8- 
column  strip  for  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald  to  be  run  in  connection  with 
stories  on  “Try  the  Y,”  open  house 
week. 


Do  You  Need  A 
Trained  Mon? 


The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  trained  newspaper  and 
magazine  men  wants  to  help 
you  find  him. 


The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic 
men.  It  saves  you  time  by 
recommending  only  those  who 
meet  your  requirements. 
Action  is  prompt. 


Men  listed  for  every  edi¬ 
torial  or  business  staff  need. 


If  you  have  a  vacancy  to  fill 
write  or  wire — 


John  G.  Earhart,  Director 

Personnel  Bureau 

of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago 


No  Charge  fo  Employers 


stoves,  etc.,  thinking  this  is  one  way  to 
economize.  Second-hand  goods  dealers 
are  the  gainers  by  this  trick  of 
psychology.  See  if  they  won’t  put  out 
more  of  the  money  for  advertising. — 
W.F.B. 


As  a  novelty  the  Des  .Moines  (la.) 
Register  recently  featured  a  box  on  page 
1  suggesting  that  subscribers  check  the 
label  containing  their  name  and  address. 
.Advice  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  sub¬ 
scription  date  indicated  renewal,  time 
could  be  saved  and  extra  writing  saved 
by  tearing  out  the  label  and  mailing  it 
with  a  remittance.  Nothing  else  was 
required. — A.O.S. 


A  Christmas  Carnival  made  extra  lin¬ 
age  last  year  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post  and  will  be  duplicated  again  this 
year  beginning  Nov.  27.  Department 
stores  were  glad  to  cooperate  because 
the  carnival  stimulates  early  shopping 
and  more  of  it.  Street  lights  were 
colored  alternately  red  and  green 
and  the  stores  brilliantly  illuminated 
giving  a  festive  air  to  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion.  The  carnival  opened  with  a  parade 
last  year  in  which  six  brass  bands  par¬ 
ticipated. — G.H.VY. 


An  Orphan  Sale  was  recently  adver¬ 
tised  in  an  unusual  manner  by  a  furni¬ 
ture  company.  .\  string  of  attractive 
baby  cuts  ran  the  width  of  the  page. 
Beneath  was  this  caption  "Who  Wants 
To  Adopt  An  Orphan?”  This  was  fol¬ 
lower!  by  columns  of  offerings  written 
in  the  first  person.  Each  orphan  or 
group  of  orphans  told  about  itself  and 
its  adoption  price.  Example:  “I  am  a 
lone  orphan  from  a  bed  room  suite  that 
sold  for  $12.5,  a  Vanity  Dressing  Table, 
please  take  me  home  for  only  $17.95.” 
An  Orphan  Sale  is  in  fact  a  modernistic 
name  for  Rummage  or  White  Elephant 
Sale  and  may  be  used  effectively  by  most 
any  business. — R.B.M. 


The  IPashington  (la.)  Journal  has 
sold  a  l(Kal  druggist  on  the  idea  of  a 
small  daily  advertisement  in  which  the 
top  price  on  hogs  is  mentioned.  This 
naturally  gets  the  attention  of  farmers, 
giving  the  druggist  an  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vertise  his  wares. — D.R. 


Expansion  .  . 


Room  for  growth 
and  expansion, 
where  it  can  best  be 
utilized,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in 
planning  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

SpaehUiaing  in  Nawapminr 
Enginatring 

1001  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


“Thousands  of  Women  Now  Bowl 
For_  Daily  Exercise”  is  the  title  of  a 
special  layout  of  advertisements  obtained 
by  the  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Ez'cning 
Post  from  bowling  alleys  in  its  city. — P. 


Many  persons  who  ordinarily  would 
be  in  the  market  for  new  things  are 
turning  to  second-hand  furniture,  radios. 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
IS  used  by 

Buffalo  Eyening  News 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Aah  tham  mbaut  U 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicago  I  111  Wost  WaahlagtOB 
Stroot 

Now  York  I  Dally  Nawt  Bldg. 
220  East  42Bd  St. 

San  Francloeoi  First  National 
Bank  BuUdIng 


Ths  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
aRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 


Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Ejrster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  HI. 


0 
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NEW  CENSORSHIP  PROTEST 

Reporters  Have  Difficulty  Getting  News 
at  Ala.  Capitol — Conferences  Cut 

(Speciai  to  Eoitos  &  Puslishes) 
Montcomeky,  Ala.,  Nov.  5. — Censor¬ 
ship  on  news  in  certain  departments  at 
the  Alabama  State  Capitol  here  has 
caused  newsjMpermen  to  enter  a  protest. 
During  the  time  when  the  muddl^  con¬ 
dition  of  the  state  finances  has  l^en  to 
the  forefront  reporters  have  found  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain  information  from  the 
state  treasury,  examiner  of  accounts,  the 
governor  and  the  tax  commission. 

Reporters  were  excluded  from  one 
meeting  at  which  a  delegation  of  citizens 
called  on  a  department  head,  and  recentjy 
were  barred  from  a  board  meeting  in 
another  department  Since  _  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  diverting  educational  trust 
funds  S.  H.  Blan,  secretary  of  state,  is 
reported  to  have  maintained  a  policy  of 
“no  comment”  on  all  questions.  In  some 
departments  requests  for  information  have 
been  met  with  a  statement  that  reduced 
clerical  forces  made  it  impractical  to  as¬ 
semble  the  data  asked. 

Last  week  newspapermen  said  they 
were  able  to  see  Governor  B.  M.  Miller 
only  twice  although  at  the  beginning  of 
the  administration  it  was  s^re^  to  hold 
press  conferences  twice  daily. 

“There  has  been  no  order  from  my 
office  or  from  any  other  source  for  cen¬ 
sorship,"  said  Governor  Miller  in  answer¬ 
ing  complaints  made  by  the  press.  “I  am 
sure  every  state  official  is  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  newspapermen,  so  far  as 
possible.” 

The  governor  said  he  had  not  been 
able  to  hold  press  conference  at  stipula¬ 
ted  hours  during  his  administration,  due 
to  press  of  official  business. 


DAILY  PRAISED  AS  MEDIUM 

Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers 
Have  Their  Convention  at  Toronto 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto,  Nov.  5. — Daily  newspapers 
were  declared  to  remain  as  the  leading 
medium  of 'advertising  by  H.  B.  Muir,  of 
the  Kingston  Whig  Standard,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Association  of  Canadian  Ad¬ 
vertisers  in  convention  here  today. 

Mr.  Muir  said  the  newspaper’s  place 
in  the  life  of  the  community  rendered  it 
the  most  valuable  medium  and  he  held 
that  the  advertising  columns  of  news¬ 
papers  had  contributed  to  higher  living 
standards. 

H.  H.  Rimmer  of  the  Canadian  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  presided  at  the 
session.  H.  M.  Miller,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Crysler  Corporation, 
Windsor,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  making  their  message  particu¬ 
larly  effective  in  a  day  when  the  public 
is  beset  on  every  side  by  millions  of 
impressions. 

Other  speakers  included  J.  Aikens, 
manager  of  the  Canadian  National  News¬ 
paper  and  Periodical  Association ;  Lorrne 
E^y  of  St  Mary’s  Journal  Argus;  Adam 
F.  Smith,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Advertising  Agents ;  J.  R.  Robertson, 
president  of  the  E.  L.  Ruddy  Company, 
and  C.  M.  Passmore  of  Campbell  Ewald, 
Ltd. 

During  the  afternoon  K.  Sampson,  of 
Sampson  Matthews,  Ltd.,  spoke  on 
“Package  Re-Design;”  Russell  Rabjohn 
of  Rabjohn  Illustrators,  Ltd.,  on  “Art  in 
Advertising;”  C.  E.  Holmes  of  Holmes 
Advertising  Service,  on  “Baptiste  as  a 
Customer,”  and  L.  R.  Green,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Tucketts  Ltd.,  on  “The  Bucking¬ 
ham  Campaign.” 


OKLAHOMA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Picker  (Okla.)  King  Jack,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  great  zinc  and  lead  mining 
section,  has  been  purchased  by  William 
E.  Nealy,  A.  B.  Reed  and  J.  N.  Lang¬ 
ford,  associated  owners  of  the  Opelousas 
(La.)  Herald  and  the  Opelousas  Clarion- 
News.  Mr.  Neely  will  edit  and  publish 
the  newly  acquired  newspaper  while  his 
two  associates  will  operate  the  two  Opel¬ 
ousas  newspapers.  Mr.  Neely  was  with 
Scripps- Howard  interests  in  Canada, 
New  York  state  and  in  New  Orleans 
for  many  years,  severing  his  connection 
early  in  1929  to  establish  the  Herald. 

HELD  HALLOWE’EN  PARADE 

Reginald  F.  Torrey,  staff  reporter  of 
the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian, 
last  week  arranged  a  Hallowe’en  parade. 
Torrey,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Lions’ 
club,  interested  businessmen  of  the  city 
who  offered  prizes  for  the  city  schools 
best  represented  in  the  line  of  march. 
Prizes  were  also  offered  to  the  school- 
children  most  attractively  dressed. 
Clergymen  were  judges. 

SAW  IRISH  WIN 

Ten  carrier  boys  of  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Telegram  winners  of  a  recent  cir¬ 
culation  contest  were  the  guests  of  the 
daily  at  the  football  game  in  Pittsburgh, 
Oct.  31  when  Notre  Dame  beat  Carnegie 
Tech. 

STAFF  HOLDS  PARTY 

More  than  100  persons  attended  the 
Hallowe’en  party  sfwnsored  by  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  editorial  staff  at 
Knollmere  Beach  club,  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
Oct.  30.  Prizes  were  awarded  for 
costumes. 


ATTACK  ON  DAILIES  PRINTED 

Camden  (N.J.)  Papers  Defend  Polit. 
ical  News  Policy  in  Same  Issue 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  and  Post  pub¬ 
lished  a  half-page  advertisement  Oct  27 
condemning  their  own  stand  in  the  gub¬ 
ernatorial  contest  and  on  the  same  day 
ran  an  editorial  defending  their  positioo 
in  “playing  up”  the  cadidacy  of  David 
Baird,  Jr.,  Republican  and  “playinj 
down”  that  of  Ex-Governor  A.  Harry 
iMoore,  Democrat. 

In  the  same  issue  was  printed  an¬ 
nouncement  that  all  money  received  for 
political  advertising  would  be  given  to 
Camden  hospitals. 

The  advertisement  was  written,  signed 
and  paid  for  by  Harry  L.  Maloney, 
Camden  coimty  member  of  the  new  Jer¬ 
sey  Democratic  State  Committee,  which 
supported  Moore. 

It  criticised  the  Courier-Post  for  “(k- 
nying  the  public  an  impartial  report  of 
campaign  issues.”  I 

The  editorial  in  defense  of  the  newt-  ' 
paper’s  position,  said:  “The  Courier- 
Post  newspapers  have  given  their  sup¬ 
port  to  Mr.  Baird  because  they  believe 
that  a  South  Jersey  Republican  will 
make  a  better  governor  for  South  Jersey 
than  a  North  Jersey  Democrat.  If  thii 
loyalty  to  one  of  our  neighbors  is  crimr 
— then  the  Courier-Post  newspapers  arr 
guilty  and  proud  of  it.” 

ORPHANS  GUESTS  OF  DAILY 

(Children  of  the  Montgomery  Count) 
Children’s  home  and  of  St.  Joseph's 
orphange  were  guests  of  the  Dayton 
(().)  Daily  News  recently  at  a  showing 
of  “The  Spirit  of  Notre  Dame.” 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


PLAIN 

PACKING  FELT 

Rolls  Approx.  40  lij8. 
Sheets  18"  X  28"  , 

Cut  Strips  Any  Width 
Packed  in  Cartons 
Ready  for  Use 

COATING  GUM 
PACKING  FELT  PASTE 
PASTING  MACHINES 

AMERICAN 
PUBUSHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131 
WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


PUBLISHERS! 

We  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  go-getters  —  men  who 
have  made  records  and  are 
ambitious  for  further 
acliievements. 

Classified  Service 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Av«.  at  23rd  St. 


Dwtignwrt  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

SpwckiNtti  in  selection  and  sale 
of  machinery  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

ConiuHanta  in  construction,  de¬ 
sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 
of  buildings  to  meet  tbe  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  needs. 
A  Stricriy  Quality  Product 
A  Qualify  Purchatt  it,  after  all, 
the  Exercise  of  the  Truatl  Economy 


FOR  SALE 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  "Unique"  Unit 
Press  —  7  columns  of  1 3  ems, 
20  inches  long  to  page.  Ca¬ 
pacity  10,000  per  hour,  8,  10, 
12,  14  or  16  pages  inset  or 
collect.  With  16  chases,  pump 
furnace,  curved  stereotype  ma¬ 
chinery  with  motor  drives;  also 
press  motor  and  control,  220 
volt,  3  phase,  60  cycles.  Ex¬ 
pected  available  tor  shipment 
in  December,  1931.  Can  be  in¬ 
spected  in  operation.  Bargain. 
Act  quickly.  Walter  Scott  & 
Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

WorcMter,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CoSU  Addrma  NIMSCO— WOTwatar 


MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 

Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 

Flat  Shaving  Machines. 
Type  High  Planers. 

Saw  Tables. 

Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 

Routing  Machines. 

Complete  Line  of  AcceMorie* 
end  Supplie. 

Send  for  the  lete.t  Hoe 
Stereotypers’  Cetelog. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Office. 

^  138th  Su  and  East  River 

New  York  City 
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auditor  must  place 
legals  as  specified 

County  Official  Ha*  No  Discretion 
if  Law  Require*  Political  Journal, 
Court  Rule*  in  Bloomfield, 

Ind.,  Action 


I?Y  A.  L.  H.  Strkkt 

When  a  Legislature  says  that  a  legal 
notice  must  lx:  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  a  certain  class,  it  means  what  it  says, 
according  to  a  decision  lately  hand^ 
down  by  the  Indiana  Appellate  Court  in 
the  case  of  Bloomfield  Democrat,  Inc.,  v. 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Greene 
County,  Indiana,  177  N.  E.  361. 

The  Indiana  statutes  require  the  county 
auditor  to  publish  the  delinquent  tax  list 
“in  two  newspapers  of  opposite  political 
parties  of  the  county  for  three  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  before  such  sale.”  Another 
statute  requires  all  official  notices  and 
reports  concerning  county,  township,  city, 
town  and  school  affairs  to  be  published 
in  “two  newspapers  representing  the  two 
political  parties  casting  the  highest 
number  of  votes”  at  the  preceding  gen¬ 
eral  election. 

The  Bloomfield  Democrat  sued,  as  a 
taxpayer,  to  restrain  publication  of  a  de¬ 
linquent  tax  list  in  the  Linton,  (Ind.) 
Daily  Citicen.  as  being  a  publication 
without  political  affiliation.  The  suit 
also  asked  that  payment  of  any  claim  for 
publication  in  the  Citizen  be  enjoined 
and  that  publication  of  the  list  in  a 
I^OTOcratic  newspaper  be  required.  ^ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Clauified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (C«*h  with  OrSw) 

1  Tim* - BO  par  Hn* 

3  Tl****  —  AO  par  Hn* 

Al  1  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Caah  with  Ordar) 

1  Time - 70  par  Una 

4  Tima*  —  .00  par  lla* 

Caunt  alz  word*  to  the  lin* 

White  space  charpa  at  earn*  rat*  par  Ua* 
par  Insertion  as  aamad  bjr  fraqoaneir  *1 
laaartlon.  Minimum  apace,  three 
Th*  Editor  A  Publisher  reaarra*  the  ripht 
to  clasalfjr,  adit  or  rajaet  any  copy. 


Broker* 


Vawipapar  Brokorapa— Only  hlpb-prad*  propar- 
tia*.  Parutnal  aenrlc*.  Clyde  B.  Knox,  Bryant 
Bldp.,  Kanaa*  City,  llo.  _ 


Honeat-To-Ooodneaa  Opportunity  —  Hlgh^Uaa 
wrekly  paper  and  job  plant;  exclualve  field; 
splendid  equipment;  low  rent;  price  leaa  than 
xroM  buHlneaB;  eaay  terma;  Initial  payment 
$2,500.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Circulation  Consultant 


Vawspapar  Circulation  Consultant — If  your  cir¬ 
culation  needs  a  stimulant,  don't  fire  your 
circulation  manager,  call  In  an  experienced  out- 
ilder  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  advise  from  a  different  angle. 
16  years'  experience  Circulation  Manager  Metro¬ 
politan  Morning  Sunday-Evening;  6  years'  ex¬ 
perience  manager  wholesale  newspaper  delivery, 
handling  over  twenty  different  dally  and 
Sunday  publications.  James  McKernan,  224 
Fourth  Are.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Our  "Battar  Timas"  Campaigns  have  unequalled 
psychological  appeal.  Hold  5-year  American 
record  for  cash  business  on  a  single  drive. 
Hudson  Be  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are.,  Ix>ulsville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builder* — 
Creators  and  sole  owner*  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


The  circuit  court  for  the  county  ruled 
against  the  plaintiff,  but  the  Appellate 
Court  lately  reversed  the  decision,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  complaint  stated  good 
grounds  for  the  injunction  sought. 

The  higher  court  said,  in  effect : 

The  county  auditor  has  no  choice  as  to 
the  character  of  papers  in  which  notices 
are  to  be  published.  He  must  make  sure 
that  a  newspaper  meets  the  statutory  re¬ 
quirement  before  using  it.  It  is  only 
when  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  county  complying  with  the 
statutory  requirement  that  he  may  choose 
a  publication  outside  that  requirement. 

Compliance  with  the  statute  is  vital, 
since  noncompliance  may  vitiate  the  de¬ 
linquent  tax  sale. 


SOUTHWEST  PRINTERS  MEET 

The  annual  Southwest  Printers  Con¬ 
ference,  comprising  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  was  scheduled  to 
convene  Nov.  6  at  the  Hotel  Alvin, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  for  a  two-day  session. 
Program  will  include  an  address  by  T.  G. 
McCirew,  Washington,  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America.  J.  O.  Misch  is  the  conference 
president. 


CHARGED  WITH  UBEL 

Daniel  Schulhafer,  editor  and  publisher 
Linden  (N.J.)  News,  has  been  paroled  in 
custody  of  his  attorney  to  await  grand 
jury  action  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel 
preferred  by  Otto  P.  Aimone,  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Linden, 
based  on  publication  of  a  letter. 


Capital  to  Invest 

Young  man  with  ten  years'  general  newspaper 
and  advertising  experience  would  like  to  Invest 
$15,000  and  services  In  dally  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
dress  C-60e,  Editor  A  I'ubllsher. 


Notice  to  Editor*! 


Announoamant  of  October  IS  regarding  Cncle 
Will's  Stamp  Album  brought  many  replies  that 
were  returned  through  postman's  misunder¬ 
standing.  Write  or  wire  Wm.  8.  Vawter,  83- 
10  35th  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 


Daily  Column 


Available  at  lasti  "The  I'led  Typer  a  Ram'- 
lln',"  spicy,  timely,  dally  column.  Piles  up 
reader  Interest!  Praised  by  editors!  Look:  $3.00 
month!  The  Pled  Typer,  P.  O.  Box  392,  Hick¬ 
ory,  N.  C. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy— AU  or  part  Interest  In  good 
dally  or  first-class  weekly  by  experienced  and 
highly  reputable  dally  and  weekly  publisher; 
East  preferred.  C-014,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  for  real  cash  a  dally  newspaper  In 
city  of  ten  to  fifty  thousand.  One  In  western 
state  preferred,  but  will  consider  others.  I  am 
not  a  broker  but  an  experienced  newspaper  mao 
seeking  a  property  to  operate  for  myself.  All 
replies  treated -confidentially.  Box  C-OOl,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Bright  young  reporter  with  one  or  two  years 
experience.  Write  fully.  News,  Bontbbridge, 
Mass. 


Copy  Reader — Must  be  fast,  accurate,  thoroughly 
experienced.  Permanent.  New  York  City.  State 
salary,  age.  Don't  write  unless  you  can  deliver 
the  goods.  .Mention  where  previously  employed. 
Apply  at  once.  0-603,  £>lltor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Kan — 38,  single,  18  years'  successful 
record  as  copywriter,  advertising  manager  end 
advertising  salesman  with  newspapers  In  North 
and  South,  ranging  In  else  from  little  paper  at 
Hattiesburg,  Mis*.,  to  second  largest  evening 
paper  In  United  States,  located  In  Chicago. 
"Write  your  own  ticket"  as  far  as  my  starting 
salary  la  concerned.  Address  A.L.D.,  care  P.O. 
Box  151,  New  Orleans.  I-a. 


Over  80%  of  all  oiroulation  campaigns  on  dally 
newspapers  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com- 
llsny.  The  d*|>endabl*,  salf-financing  PABT- 
LOWE  plan  campaign  Is  absolute  Insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sult*  that  have  never  been  equalled  in  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  Is 
clean  circulation.  Every  subscription  verified 
by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subecriptlon  accepted  unless  paid 
for  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
survey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
of  Its  possibilities — without  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Oocidantal  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 


Capital  Wanted 

taanoial  aid  for  new  type  general  magaxlne 
with  tremendous  consumer  appeal.  Have  dummy 
available.  Does  not  conflict  with  present  maga- 
nine*.  Box  C-600.  Editor  A  Publlaher. 


Advertising  managar-solloitor,  36,  married,  col¬ 
lege  training,  12  years'  display  advertising 
*x|>erlence  in  Metropolitan  and  suburban  areas. 
Honest  effort.  "Self-propelled."  Excellent 
references.  C-571,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man,  nine  years  experience  on 
metropolitan  newspapers  selling  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  making  market  surveys, 
advertising  manager  and  later  business  manager. 
University  graduate.  Beginning  salary  very 
reasonable  If  opportunity  for  advancement. 
C  589,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  and  Business  Manager,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  (losltlon  with  newspaper  In  west 
or  South  Dec.  1  or  Jan.  1.  Thoroly  experienced 
In  every  department.  Would  consider  small  In¬ 
vestment.  Training  both  small  and  large  news¬ 
papers.  Write  C-592,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Advertising  Solicitor,  versatile  copywriter,  wants 
job.  12  years'  newspaper  experience.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Midwest  preferred.  C-508,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitnation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Man — Not  a  "high  powered  go 

getter,”  Believe  In  building,  rather  than  yank¬ 
ing.  Work  slowly.  Intelligently  and  with  a 

view  of  making  regular  customers.  Know  ad¬ 
vertising.  Experience  covers  newspapers,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  specialty  stores  and  agency 
work.  American  born,  Scotch  ancestry, 
Protestant.  Fifty-seven  years  old.  Healthy. 
Can  manage  advertising  deimrtment  or  handle 
accounts.  Want  (losltion  In  medium  sized  city 
and  with  publisher  who  has  hla  feet  on  the 

ground  and  wants  steady,  profitable  business. 
Will  not  consider  newspaper  that  ha*  secret 
rates  or  any  "funny  baslness."  Address: 
C-.*>85,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  solioitor,  reporter  and  society  edi¬ 
tor  wanted  for  leading  weekly  near  N.  Y. 

C609.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising — Aggressive  young  advertising  man 
with  executive  ability  seeks  connection — pre¬ 
ferably  on  second  newspaiier  that  has  real 
battle  on  hands.  Plenty  of  copy,  layout  and 
selling  exi>erlence.  C-60T,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  manager  or  assistant  wants  place 
on  pregrsssive  daily  or  weekly.  Nine  years' 
experience  as  executive.  C-610,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mr.  Publisher:  Are  you  looking  for  a  young 
Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant  Publisher  T  I 
am  twenty-six  years  old,  married,  and  hare 
had  six  years'  experience  In  circulation  work 
with  newspapers  In  the  Bast;  can  build  circu¬ 
lation  anywhere.  I  can  help  any  publisher  to 
build  up  bis  organisation;  have  had  enough 
experience  to  take  over  the  entire  management 
of  a  small  newspaper.  Salary  reasonable  and 
will  go  anywhere.  I  am  now  employed  a* 
Circulation  Manager.  C-612,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnation*  Wanted 


Feature  Writer  or  general  news  reporter — 6 
year*  experience — wants  positlea  in  New  York 
area.  0-574,  Editor  A  Publlaher. 


London  Correspondent,  ten  years  exclnelve 
American  newspaper  service  la  In  position  to  act 
for  several  American  papers  at  minimum  coat 
to  papers.  Prepared  to  ^ndle  all  assignments, 
etc.  References  on  request.  Walter  H. 
Mlllgate,  22  St.  Andrews  Aveans,  Wembley, 
London,  England. 


Newspaper  man,  under  30,  seven  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  New  York  City,  seeks  position  as  editor 
or  editor-manager  of  suburban  paper.  0-602, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Engineer  available,  well  equipped 
to  handle  personnel  and  equipment  and  promote 
efficient  production  of  a  newspaper.  0-581, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  man,  with  International  experience 
wishes  position  In  New  York,  or  would  be 
available  as  New  York  Correspondent  for  out 
of  town  paper.  0-578,  Blditor  A  Publlehor. 

Reporter,  young  woman,  all-around  worker,  com¬ 
munity  paper.  Three  year*  experience,  dally, 
city  8,000.  0-686,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  Writer — Four  years  on  last  job.  Manag¬ 
ing-editor  said  In  box  on  front  page:  "Un¬ 
doubtedly  most  versatile  writer  In  New  Eng¬ 
land."  Clem  McCarthy  printed  la  N.  T. 
column:  "Can  turn  out  as  much  copy  a*  ten 
average  reimrters.”  Former  financial  and  real 
estate  editor.  Covered  big  N.  Y.  boxing  and 
sporting  events.  Go  anywhere.  0-604,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Washington  Oorreapoadont,  young;  capable; 
sober,  now  employed,  want*  more  agreeable 
connection;  excellent  reference*.  0-505,  Editor 
A  Publlsber. 


OiroulatioB  Manager,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  management,  young, 
aggressive,  can  maintain  department  on  least 
IHMsIble  cost  and  build  circulation.  Know 
systems  and  finance.  Employed,  but  desire 
change.  Can  show  proven  record  from  present 
employer.  Write  C-587,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager— Reeks  connection  before 
January  1.  At  present  with  outstanding  middle 
western  chain  dally.  Classified  linage  1931  to 
date  ranks  second  in  country  for  cities  in 
160,000  class  and  leads  many  papers  in  larger 
fields.  Nine  years'  practical  ex|ierlence  first 
and  second  papers.  Capable  of  developing  ataff 
to  utmost  efficiency.  ,10  year*  of  age,  married, 
educated,  energetic.  Willing  coo|>rrutor  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  or  publisher.  Satisfactory  to  base 
remuneration  upon  present  earnings  of  depart¬ 
ment.  Reason  for  making  change  acceptable 
to  most  exacting  employer.  Very  best 
references.  Address  Box  0-590,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sain 

For  Sal*  -32-page  Hoe.  complete  with  rollers, 
color  fountain,  double  folder.  Extra  rollers  and 
complete  stereotype  equipment.  Press  has  been 
In  operation  to  September  first  and  Is  In  fine 
condition.  Can  be  operated  on  demenstratlon. 
Four  Intertype*  and  other  equipment.  IHcatnr 
(Illinois)  Herald. 


Fhotoangraving  equipment  far  sal*.  Ooaspleta 
plant  or  any  part.  Milas  Machinery  Oe.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

For  Bale— One  Linotype,  one  wire  stitcher,  one 
melting  pot,  one  Camel  back  emboseograpb,  one 
standing  wooden  desk,  one  mahogany  cash 
register,  four  single  iwge  rolls  paper  1744  Incbes, 
two  small  stones,  lot  of  type  and  case*.  Reason¬ 
able.  C-5U7,  Editor  A  Publlsber. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Credit  Oolleotion  Manager— Experienced  large 
Philadelphia  dally  and  Sunday.  Go  anywhere. 
Your  prompt  attention  will  ol>llge.  0-611, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Used  Duplex  tubular  folder,  complete 
with  quarter  fold.  Must  be  late  design.  In  good 
condition,  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
Wire  price  and  location.  Leader,  Mt.  ClemeBS, 
Mich. 


Credit-collection  manager — Bight  consecutive 
years'  newspaper-trade  magazine  experience; 
gave  birth  to  two  successful  credit-collection 
department*  during  four  years  last  two  employ¬ 
ers;  seeks  similar  opportunity  with  publisher 
desirous  Injecting  new  blood  Into  financial  end 
of  business  with  certainty  results  achieved  will 
be  well  worth  try.  Age  28;  married.  C-605, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Columnist-reporter,  human,  humor¬ 
ous,  hungry.  C-606,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor,  college  graduate — experienced  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  two  metropolitan  dallies;  and 
city  editor  of  siiburlien  paper  with  13.060  cir¬ 
culation.  Accept  anything.  C-016,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial — .Midwest  newspaperman,  31,  has 
covered  all  beats.  Worked  on  copy  desk,  also 
ex|>erlenced  photographer.  Has  handled  big 
stories.  An  experienced  ad  copy  writer. 
References  from  former  employers.  Married. 
C-594,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought, Sold  and  Appraised 

AU  megotiesions  confidmtiet 

Palmer;  Suter  &  Palmer 

Buein***  K*tAbll*h*d  In  UB9 
UO  Madlton  Av6.  N*w  York 


Free  Service  for 

Newspaperm  e  n  If  you  are  jobless  and 

'  ’  can  furnish  satisfac* 

tory  references  as  to  your  ability,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  register  with  our 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

This  department  is  in  close  contact  with  newspaper 
employers  and  if  you  will  send  in  a  brief  outline  of 
your  experience  it  will  be  filed  until  it  can  be  used 
to  your  advantage.  If  we  are  able  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  an  opportunity,  there  is  positively  no 
charge  for  the  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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SHQPmK  THIRir 


Br  MARLEN  PEW 

NE  person  starves  to  death  every  eyes  averted,  totally  unaware  of  the  peril. 


1  )etroit.” 

You  have,  no  doubt,  encountered  that 
statement  in  print,  or  heard  it  passed 
along  the  lip-to-lip  channel. 

It  is  not  true  and  is  the  kind  of  dan¬ 
gerous  gossip  that  ought  to  be  killed  off. 

I  read  it  weeks  ago  in  a  New  Republic 
article  and  tbe  flag  of  doubt  went  up  in 
my  mind.  Then,  later,  I  saw  it  quoted 
in  an  article  in  this  journal.  In  radio 
talks  Merle  Thorpe,  ^itor  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business,  has  been  trying  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  misstatement,  and  for  some 
unhappy  reason  has  credited  it  to  Prof. 
Rleyer  writing  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
though  Prof.  Bleyer  carefully  quoted  his 
remarks. 

This  week  I  asked  Lee  White,  of 
Detroit  Nnes,  to  explain  if  he  could  give 
any  possible  basis  for  the  statement.  He 
replied:  “The  not  unenterprising  Detroit 
News  has  been  unable  to  find  anything 
to  substantiate  the  report  published  in 
New  Republic,  or  to  disclose  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  libel.  Detroit  has  its  quota, 
I  dare  say,  of  hungry  people  and  of 
those  otherwise  distressed;  but  if  they 
are  dropping  on  the  streets  or  passing 
out  on  the  steps  of  our  hospitals,  some¬ 
one  has  devised  a  new  and  efficient  means 
of  suppressing  news.  The  astonishing 
death-rate  mentioned  in  the  New  Re¬ 


danger  is  a  magnificent  work.  If  the 
Beaver  Dam  Citizen  and  its  editor  ac¬ 
complish  nothing  more  than  this,  in  a 
life-time  effort,  they  will  deserve  a  firm 
place  in  our  hall  of  fame. 

«  *  * 

WILLIAM  VAWTER,  83-10.  35th 
”  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  New  York, 
had  a  misfortune  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
which  cries  aloud  for  relief.  Mr.  Vaw- 
ter  operates  a  small  syndicate,  selling 
“Uncle  Will’s  Stamp  Album,’’  a  column, 
to  newspapers.  He  invested  $70  in  post¬ 
age  stamps  to  ask  editors  to  take  a  look 
at  his  column  and  was  amazed  when  no 
reply  came.  A  week  later  he  discovered 
that  the  mailman  had  brought  in  quite  a 
sheaf  of  letters,  but  a  silly  janitor  had 
announced  that  Mr.  Vawter  had  gone 
away  on  a  long  vacation  and  the  postal 
department  returned  all  letters  to  their 
senders.  This  is  Mr.  Vawter’s  story,  and 
we  believe  him.  The  svndicate  business 
is  not  very  brisk,  and  a  $70  investment 
is  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  So  we  donate 
this  paragraph,  hoping  to  help  straighten 
out  the  matter.  If  any  editor  wrote  to 
Mr.  Vawter,  only  to  get  the  letter  back, 
I  suggest  he  try  again,  with  the  prospect 
of  better  results. 


CROMBIE  ALLEN,  former  president 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  recently  returned  from 


public  bas  been  officially  denied,  and  a 
special  investigation  by  the  Board  of 
Commerce  reports  ‘not  one  single  death  .  •  j  *  • 

has  occurred  in  Detroit  from  starvation,  through  Russia  within 

nor  has  there  been  a  single  case  directly  communist 

attributal  to  starvation  as  can  be  proven  experiment  m  gov^nment  We  asked 
by  hospital  and  morgue  records.’  ’’  interview.  He  repli^ :  I  have 

This  out  to  set  the  ugly  rumor  to  I 

regt.  I  ^  back  to  Russia,  as  I 

*  *  *  hope  to  do  in  1933.  If  I  tell  the  other, 

fk  CCASIONALLY  one  hears  of  the  ^  • 

^  good  work  of  some  local  editor  in  talk  about  Russian  news- 

the  great  cause  of  child  safety,  and  I  P^Pers-  The  leading  publications  are 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  contribution 
of  J.  E.  Helfert,  editor  of  the  Beaver 
Dam^  (Wis.)  Daily  Citizen.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  American  Legion  has  just  hon¬ 
ored  him  for  his  important  enterprise. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Helfert  formed 
what  is  known  as  the  “Eye  Open  Club’’ 
among  school  children  of  the  community, 
conducting  the  campaign  through  a  col¬ 
umn  in  the  newspaper.  There  are  more 
than  7,500  members,  each  supplied  with 
a  badge  and  membership  card.  To  be¬ 
come  a  member  a  child  must  make  four 
pledges,  as  follows : 

“1.  Never  to  play  in  the  street  or  cross 
it  without  stopping  to  look  both  ways. 

Then  I  will  walk,  not  run  across.” 

“2.  Never  to  ride  with  nor  accept 
favors  from  strangers.” 

“3.  Ne\’er  to  play  with  fire  in  any 
form.” 

“4.  Never  to  be  disloyal  nor  disobedi¬ 
ent  to  mother  and  father.” 

Lieutenants  are  selected  by  the  pupils 
of  the  schools  where  pupils  are  members 
of  the  Open  Eye  Club.  These  lieuten¬ 
ants  represent  the  so-called  Safetv  Club 
Man.  which  Mr.  Helfert  has  elected  to 
call  himself. 

Recently  the  Editor  has  been  visiting 
the  city  and  nearby  rural  schools,  talk¬ 
ing  about  safety  and  photographing  the 
club  members.  How  many  lives  will  Mr. 

Helfert  save?  How  many  little  ones  will 
avoid  the_  horror  of  crippled  existence 
through  his  foresight  and  warning? 


Pravda,  the  organ  of  the  Communist 
party,  and  Isvestia,  the  government 
organ,  both  equipped  with  modern  plants. 
Two  years  ago  each  had  about  500,000 
circulation.  "This  has  been  quadrupled  by 
the  introduction  of  airplane  service. 
Every  night,  between  one  and  four 
o’clock,  both  newspapers  dispatch  by 
plane  page  mats  to  I^ningrad,  Kharkov, 
Tiflis,  Sverdlovsk,  Novo-Sibirsk,  Grosni, 
Baku  and  Vladivostock.  Thus  they  are 
able  to  duplicate  the  Moscow  central 
organ  in  those  cities.  In  European  Russia 
they  can  print  these  duplicate  editions  on 
the  same  day,  but  in  the  more  remote 
places  on  the  second  day,  except  in 
Siberia  where  the  publication  may  be 
delayed  three  or  more  davs. 

Pravda  means  “truth”  and  Izvestia 
means  “news,”  but  Russia  has  no  paper 
calling  itself  Free  Press.  There  is  no 
free  press,  though  the  Communist  and 
government  organs  set  claim  to  being  the 
only  untrammeled  press  in  the  entire 
world.  It  is  their  every  day  claim  that 
the  .American  press  is  entirely  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  ruling  powers,  throttled  by 
Engineer  Hoover,  bamboozled  by  Banker 
Morgan  and  greased  bv  Oilman  Rocke¬ 
feller. 

“Every  morning.”  said  Mr.  Allen.  “I 
would  pick  up  the  papers  and  inquire, 
‘Well,  what’s  wrong  in  America  to¬ 
day?’ _  For  tliere  is  never  any  news  fpom 
America  but  had  news.  A  rainbow  sur¬ 
rounds  Russia,  but  our  own  country  is 


surrounded^  by  a  wailing  wall.  .American 
ur-  f  I  r  '  j-  .  .  '■insists  of  strikes,  hank  failures, 

Hh  tour  pledges  are  directed  against  <rang  murders  and  hell  in  general.” 
the  direst  menaces  of  childhood  in  Russian  newspaper  publishers  do  not 

have  to  worry  about  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising.  or  profits.  Their  chief  concern 
is  over  the  .shortage  of  newsprint,  always 
scarce.  Publication  of  an  important  book, 
which  ultimately  gained  immense  circu¬ 
lation,  was  delayed  for  a  year  due  to 
paper  shortage. 


the  modern  age.  For  instance,  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  all  of  the  child  victims 
of  automobile  accidents  on  highways  and 
struts,  last  year,  were  knocked  dowm 
while  walking  or  running  across  paths 
set  apart  for  motor  traffic.  Most  of  these 
little  ones  were  running,  heads  down,  or 


A  committee  of  three  controls  the 
policy  of  the  press.  All  vital  news  must 
pass  this  censorship  prior  to  publication. 
Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  there  should  be  an 
exchange  of  newsmen  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  for  a  few  years,  which 
would  “do  more  than  any  other  agency 
to  promote  an  understanding  between  two 
nations  that  hold  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  their  hands.” 

*  *  * 

TN  Birmingham  the  Age-Herald  re- 
published  with  credit  a  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  cartoon,  giving  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Age-Herald’s  opposition  to 
the  soldiers’  cash  bonus  movement.  The 
cut  carried  the  caption  “The  War  Is 
Over  Boys”  and  depicted  an  American 
doughboy,  with  rifle  in  hand,  making 
poor  old  Uncle  Sam  very  uncomfortable. 
Whereupon,  an  American  Legion  post 
in  a  nearby  Alabama  town  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  that  the  Age-Herald  had  “deliber¬ 
ately  insulted”  the  American  Legion,  es¬ 
pecially  because  the  artist  had  drawn  the 
soldier  to  show  “grossest  brutality.”  But 
what  interested  me  in  the  silly  little  affair 
was  that  the  resolutions  expressly  called 
the  “insult”  to  the  attention  of  advertisers. 

*  y  * 

A  MERIC  AN  journalism  is  to  have  an- 
other  visitation  of  the  Charlie 
Chapin  blight.  While  doing  time  in 
Sing  Sing,  for  the  cowardly  murder  of 
his  innocent  and  unsuspecting  wife,  the 
former  city  editor  of  New  York  Evening 
World  spent  his  leisure  in  writing  let¬ 
ters.  A  lady  named  Constance,  living 
in  Qeveland,  who  for  years  amused  her¬ 
self  in  carrying  on  an  animated  love 
correspondence  with  poor  No.  69690,  has 
brought  out  a  book,  published  last  week 
by  Simon  &  Schuster,  Constance  seeks 
to  make  a  prison  romance  out  of  the 
matter.  To  her  Chapin  was  a  much  mis¬ 
understood  hero.  His  letters  betray  the 
fact  that  he  indulged  much  compensatory 
flattery  in  writing  long  missives  about 
his  former  greatness,  all  about  the 
newspaper  business,  the  awful  downfall 
and  the  pleasant  life  tending  flower  beds 
of  Sing  Sing  penitentiary.  One  need 
not  look  to  the  book  for  any  particularly 
important  moral  and  certainly  not  for 
stimulating  literature.  Chapin  remains 
the  faker  Park  Row  knew  him  to  be, 
many  years  ago.  The  letters  to  Con¬ 
stance  flow  on  like  a  brook  and  the  love 
affair  is  waxing  hot  when  Larry,  a 
liberated  convict,  having  learned  about 
Constance  from  Chapin,  dares  to  visit 
her  at  Cleveland.  When  this  fact  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  No.  69690  he  flies  into  a  rage 
and  terminates  the  correspondence  in 
high  dudgeon.  He  is  through  with  Con¬ 
stance.  Hot  irons  in  his  broken  heart! 
Vanity  shattered!  Inconstant  Constance! 
But  all  the  time  the  old  fpx  was  having 
another  animated  love-letter  writing  con¬ 
test  with  a  New  York  girl  who  is  now 
about  to  spring  another  book  of  Chapin 
letters  on  the  public  to  compete  with 
Constance.  Chapin  recovered  from  his 
funk  and  the  Constance  exchange  nins 
on  until  the  trumpet  calls  and  “My 
love  to  you  as  always”  fades  into  the 
gloom. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CONDITIONS  in  Cuba,  as  they  con¬ 
cern  newspapers  are  still  vile,  ac¬ 
cording  to  N.  W.  Baxter,  who  quotes 
Cosme  de  la  Torriente,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  I-eague  of  Nations  and  first 
Ambassador  to  the  I’nited  States,  in  the 
following  terms: 

“Freedom  of  the  press  which  has  just 
been  celebrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
newspapermen  of  the  United  States  with 
exercises  at  Monticello  has  reached  the 
handbill  stage  in  Cuba.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
w'ho  are  used  to  a  full  and  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  ideas  through  their  daily  news¬ 
papers,  but  the  only  way  in  which  the 
opponents  of  General  Machado  may  cir¬ 
culate  their  views  in  Cuba  today  is  by 
resorting  to  means  which  sound  and  arc 
archaic. 

“It  is  true  that  Machado  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  utter  suppression  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  which  he 
engaged  in  at  one  time,  but  liberty  of 
expression  by  no  means  exists  under 
present  conditions.  When  all  of  the 
newspapers  in  Havana  were  forced  to 
suspend  publication,  with  the  single  ex¬ 


ception  of  Machado’s  own  organ, 
Supreme  Court  of  Cuba  was  appeal! 
to  by  the  publishers.  The  court 
that  Machado’s  action  was  -  illegal 
unconstitutional  and  that  he  lacked  eith 
the  right  to  suppress  or  censor  the  pre 
“This  mandate  of  the  court  has 
circumvented.  Some  of  the  newspap 
have  resumed  publication.  Others  hav 
not.  The  ones  that  have  are  edited  un^ 
der  censorship.  They  know  that  they 
must  not  publish  anything  that  reflects  on 
the  government  and  that  they  must  not 
give  room  to  any  statement  from  the 
Cuban  Opposition.  If  they  do  they  will 
be  visited  by  the  so-called  ‘Friends  of 
the  Government,’  an  organization  whi^ 
has  in  its  rank  and  file  many  criminals 
and  gangsters.  After  such  a  call  the 
newspaper  office  is  certain  to  be  wrecke4 
and  the  stubborn  publisher  will  realize 
that  it  is  not  healthy  to  oppose  the 
wishes  of  the  government. 

“Under  such  conditions  the  handbillj 
is  the  only  medium  which  the  oppositiooi 
can  use.  Proclamations  and  appeals  and 
criticisms  of  the  government  must  be 
printed  surreptitiously  and  distribute  I 
secretly  by  known  adherents  of  the  anti-i 
Machado  party.  The  spoken  word  can¬ 
not  be  used  because  Machado  has  denied] 
the  right  of  public  assembly. 

“Press  terrorism  has  not  been  con-1 
fined  to  censorship  and  the  looting  of  I 
newspapers  which  refused  to  accept  such! 
regulation.  Death  has  also  been  used  as 
weapon -by  the  supporters  of  Machado  to 
limit  free  expression  through  the  printed 
word.  Armando  Andre,  ^itor  of  the 
important  periodical  El  Dia,  was  mur¬ 
dered  as  he  was  entering  his  house.  The 
newspaper  El  Dia  had  for  years  been 
the  organ  of  the  Conservative  National 
Party.  Andre  was  a  major  and  a  hero 
in  the  war  of  independence. 

“Other  newspapermen  have  been  as-^ 
sassinated  in  a  more  or  less  public  way 
but  mystery  has  always  surrounded  the] 
perpetrators  of  the  crimes.  The  Fnen 
of  the  Government’  do  not  talk  of  theh; 
exploits,  and  friends  of  the  murder 
men  have  found  officials  utterljr  lacldn 
in  any  desire  to  enquire  too  far  into  sud 
affairs.” 

*  y  * 

The  first  fiction  story  to  be  publishe 
serially  in  a  newspaper  was  “Robin*] 
.son  Crusoe,”  according  to  a  writer  foT' 
Philadelphia  Pulflic  Ledger.  'The  story) 
ran  through  75  issues  of  Heathcot’s  In¬ 
telligence,  from  Oct.  7,  1719  to  Marchj 
30,  1720.  An  original  btiund  volume  con*, 
taining  Daniel  Devoe’s  priceless  adven*l 
ture  yarn  is  now  on  view  at  the  Phil»*J 
delphia  public  library. 

What  would  serial  rights  to  that  story, 
if  new,  be  worth  today?  I  wonder  howl 
many  editors  would  recognize  it  as  “cir*| 
culation-making  and  circulation-holding*! 
stuff.  Robinson  Crusoe  has  had  tnij 
largest  distribution  and  reading  of  a^j 
book,  except  the  Holy  Bible  and  “Pit'J 
grim’s  Progress,”  literary  authoriti 
say,  l)ut  there  appears  to  be  no  reco 
of  the  total  number  of  copies  printed.  AT 
member  of  the  staff  of  New  York  Publid 
Library  casually  remarked  the  other  daO 
“Everybody  has  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  I 
but  of  course  that  is  an  eiqwnsive  exa 
geration,  even  considering  English-sp 
ing  people.  Most  people  have  not  rea<fl 
it.  The  story  could  be  run  through  anfl 
newspaper  today  and  probably  would  re-j 
ceive  a  better  reading  than  the  aver 
new  serial.  No  thriller,  with  the  possi* 
ble  exception  of  “Dracula,”  was  eve 
better  designed  for  serial  break-up  th 
Devoe’s  strange  adventure,  with  siisp 
heavy  in  almost  every  chapter.  The 
tion  is  quaint,  np  doubt,  but  I  verily  bfrl 
lieve  there  is  more  circulation  value  i*j 
a  reprinting  of  some  of  the  old  stand 
classics  in  the  field  of  romance  than  ®| 
much  of  the  modern  stuff.  Dracula  i»I 
constantly  in  serial  print  in  some  nev 
papier  and  never  fails  to  pull. 


GETS  TOST  DAY  EDITION’ 

Harry  Wohl,  caption  writer,  Clnca 
American,  recently  received  a  souvo^^ 
“Lost  Day  b'dition’”  of  a  Pacific  linerti 
daily  newspaper,  sent  to  him  by  Tey 
Seelman,  former  Chicago  Daily  Nen 
reporter  and  now  quartermaster  on  th 
S.S.  Malola.  The  edition  is  blank  rtO 
cept  for  a  front  page  caption  headetj 
“I^st  Day  Edition.” 


